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CHAPTER  I 

A   WHISPER   OF   DOUBT 

Brilliant  sunshine  bathed  the  fair  demesne  of  Culben, 
dotting  the  park  with  islets  of  shadow  where  the  copses 
broke  the  wide  expanse  of  meadow  land,  gleaming  on  the 
grey  towers  that  rose  from  ivy-mantled  walls  above  the 
green  of  encompassing  ancestral  elms,  breaking  into  a  shim- 
mering heat  haze  over  the  pine  forest  beyond  ;  and  finally 
losing  itself  in  a  flash  of  mingled  gold  and  blue  on  the  far 
northern  horizon,  where  the  cloudless  sky  and  the  placid 
waters  of  the  Moray  Firth  were  merged  into  one.  The 
air  was  languorous  with  the  perfume  of  whin  blossoms 
wafted  from  a  neighbouring  hillside,  on  which  a  patch  of 
timber  had  once  been  accidentally  burned,  leaving  the  spiky 
gorse  to  usurp  possession  and  each  recurring  season  to  clothe 
the  slope  in  glorious  summer  raiment  of  yellow.  The  only 
sound  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  sultry  afternoon  W3.s 
the  occasional  drowsy  cawing  of  a  few  stay-at-home  rooks 
among  the  elms.  On  a  lawn  that  was  spread  like  a  carpet 
of  emerald  in  front  of  the  mansion  a  gnarled  and  venerable 
oak   stood  jn   solitary  grandeur ;    and   high  up   among  its 
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acorn-laden  boughs,  balanced  upon  the  extreme  tip 
bending  twig,  a  pair  of  squirrels  were  sunning  themselves, 
their  red  coats  a  tiny,  glinting  bit  of  colour  against  the 
duller  leafage.  Through  the  receding  avenue,  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  clump  of  shrubbery,  could  be  seen  a  small  herd  of 
fallow  deer,  couched  and  motionless,  and  in  the  further 
distance  a  score  of  milch  cows  knee-deep  in  a  pool  formed 
by  the  widening  of  a  brook  that  cut  the  landscape  with  a 
thin  meandering  line  of  silver.  A  scene  of  beauty  set  in  a 
perfect  atmosphere  of  peace  ! 

Beneath  the  oak  tree  were  two  young  men,  the  one 
swinging  in  a  hammock  and  sending  up  rings  of  smoke  from 
the  briar-root  pipe  he  was  smoking,  the  other  seated  at  a 
little  cane  table,  elbows  squared  before  him,  hands  clasped, 
on  his  face  an  expression  of  deep  earnestness.  Just  as  atti- 
tudes and  occupations  were  markedly  dissimilar,  the  figures 
themselves  were  in  striking  contrast ;  in  one  case  the  athlete 
was  suggested,  in  the  other  the  scholar.  The  lounger  in 
the  hammock  was  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  clean-limbed 
and  muscular,  with  a  sun-tanned  countenance  on  which  sat 
the  serene  content  of  robust  health.  The  youth  at  the 
table  was  of  slender  build  ;  his  long  thin  hands  were  wax- 
like in  their  whiteness ;  the  face  also  was  pale,  with  features 
delicately  moulded,  although  it  had  a  strength  of  its  own, 
for  the  black,  eager  eyes  imparted  a  glow  from  within, 
while  the  lofty  brow  bore  the  impress  of  commanding 
intellectuality. 

The  life-story  of  each  was  in  a  measure  told  by  his 
physique.  Sir  George  Belfort,  laird  of  Culben,  had  spent 
his  days  in  the  open,  had  been  through  the  strenuous  mill 
of  a  public  school  training,  and  was  now  a  soldier  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  Eric,  the  younger  by  two  years, 
was  a  hot-house  plant,  an  invalid  from  birth,  whose 
survival    was    mainly  due    to   the    fact    that   wealth   had 
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given  him  all  the  comforts  of  life  and  sheltered  him   from 
its  rigours. 

Their  conversation  further  reflected  the  difference  in 
temperament  and  upbringing.  While  his  brother  would 
reply  with  a  good-natured  laugh  or  a  lazily  protesting  cloud 
of  tobacco  smoke,  Eric  was  speaking  with  intense  and 
insistent  seriousness. 

"I  say  again,  George,  that  our  father's  will  was  wrong 
in  principle  and  has  been  mischievous  in  its  effects.  The 
estates  are  yours  by  the  law  of  entail ;  but  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  left  to  me  should  also  have  gone  with  the  land. 
Culben  is  being  starved  for  want  of  capital." 

"  Oh,  I  fancy  we'll  contrive  to  rub  along,"  puffed  the 
smoker,  nonchalantly.  "The  farms  and  the  timber  have 
yielded  a  fair  income  up  to  now." 

"  But  by  the  expenditure  of  capital,"  persisted  Eric,  with 
slow  emphasis  and  quiet  determination,  "the  profits  might 
be  greatly  increased  both  for  you  and  for  the  tenants.  At 
present  you  are  all  living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  In 
an  age  of  scientific  and  social  progress  agriculture  must  adopt 
new  methods,  or  go  to  rack  and  ruin." 

The  listener  laughed  softly,  but  did  not  interrupt. 

"  British  farmers  grumble,"  continued  the  would-be 
reformer,  "because  American  wheat  and  Danish  dairy 
produce  knock  the  bottom  out  of  their  market.  You  land- 
lords accept  the  fallacious  argument  and  share  the  loss  by 
granting  reductions  of  rent.  But  you  effect  no  real  good, 
and  get  no  real  thanks.  The  tenant  only  thinks  that  you 
have  robbed  him  in  the  past,  and  the  true  causes  of  agri- 
cultural depression  are  left  absolutely  untouched." 

"  Then  what  would  you  have  us  do  ? "  asked  George, 
pulling  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  smiling  indulgently. 

"  Develop  the  land  to  its  utmost  capabilities." 

"And  how?" 
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"  On  an  estate  like  this,  by  starting  a  co-operative 
with  all  the  most  modern  plant  and  appliances,"  came  the 
unhesitating  answer. 

The  young  laird  sat  up  sideways  on  the  hammock,  his 
look  one  of  amused  incredulity. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  protested  ;  "  co-operative  dairying 
— scientific  farming — these  phrases  read  all  right  in  the 
books  youVe  been  poring  over.  But  they  don't  work  out 
in  practice;"  and  he  carelessly  tapped  the  briar-root  bowl 
on  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

"That's  where  you  make  a  grand  mistake,"  rejoined 
Eric,  a  tinge  of  red  stealing  over  his  smooth  white 
brow.  "The  results  have  already  been  proved  in  other 
countries." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  profess  to  be  able  to  afford  such  costly 
innovations,"  laughed  the  other. 

"  But  my  money  is  available." 

**  Your  money  ?  What  nonsense  I  Risk  your  little  pro- 
vision for  life  in  a  wild-cat  socialistic  venture  of  that  kind  ! 
Not  if  I  know  it,  my  boy,  even  though  it  gave  the  chance 
of  doubling  the  rent-roll  of  Culben." 

The  laird,  as  he  spoke,  rose  to  his  feet,  manner  and 
tone  showing  that  further  argument  was  useless.  The 
younger  brother's  eyes  fell  ;  he  drummed  a  finger  on  the 
table,  and  said  no  more. 

"  As  for  the  first  matter  we  were  speaking  about,"  pro- 
ceeded George,  "  your  going  abroad  for  a  few  months,  that's 
quite  another  affair.  If  Dr.  O'Brien  says  yes,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  for  me  to  say  no.  But  there's  mother  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  I'm  sure  she  won't  like  the  notion  of 
your  leaving  home,  and  being  away  from  her  care." 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  flitted  over  Eric's  face. 

"I  fancy  mother  will  raise  no  very  serious  objections," 
he  said,  getting   up   from   the  table.     "But   tea   will   b^ 
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waiting   in   the   summer-house,  and   the   question   can    be 
settled  now." 

**  Come  along,  then,"  exclaimed  George,  with  alacrity, 
leading  the  way  across  the  lawn  towards  the  flower  garden 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mansion. 

In  a  rustic  bower  covered  with  a  trailing  wealth  of 
roses,  afternoon  tea  was  spread.  Before  the  tray  sat  an 
elderly  lady — a  dainty,  old-fashioned,  aristocratic-looking 
little  figure  that  might  have  stepped  from  a  painting  on  a 
Dresden  vase.  Near  the  doorway  stood  a  young  girl, 
wearing  a  cool,  creamy  muslin  gown,  her  arms  raised  to 
a  branch  above  her  head  in  a  pose  of  unstudied  and  uncon- 
scious gracefulness  that  revealed  the  charms  of  a  supple, 
well-made  form,  and  allowed  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  face  to 
be  captivatingly  set  off  by  the  pink  blooms  and  the  greenery 
that  framed  it. 

"  The  boys  are  under  the  old  oak,  Laurie.  Won't  you 
run  round  and  call  them  ?  " 

The  old  lady,  as  she  spoke,  was  busy  extinguishing  the 
spirit  lamp,  above  which  the  bright  copper  kettle  had  just 
come  to  the  boil. 

"  Here  they  are,  I  think,  auntie  dear,"  replied  the  girl, 
in  an  attitude  of  listening.  "  I  heard  the  click  of  the 
gate." 

A  moment  later  there  were  sounds  of  footsteps  on  the 
gravelled  path,  and  the  brothers  made  their  appearance 
within  the  circle  of  tall  shrubs  that  surrounded  the  summer- 
house. 

"  Late  again  ! "  called  out  the  young  girl,  with  a  demure 
little  curtsey  of  salutation. 

"  Oh,  we've  been  having  a  most  tremendous  conversa- 
tion," laughed  George  Belfort,  as  he  dropped  into  a  chair  by 
his  mother's  side.     "  First  of  all,  Eric  wants  to  turn  the 
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estate  into  a  co-operative  dairy  farm,  and   volunteers  the 
necessary  ready  cash  for  the  enterprise." 

"  I  know  all  about  that  plan,"  remarked  Laurie,  w^ith  a 
wise  nod  of  her  head.  "  It  is  a  truly  splendid  one.  Yes, 
I  am  just  as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  Eric  himself,"  she  went 
on,  firing  up  under  George's  quizzical  look  and  her  aunt's 
low  laugh  of  amusement.  "  Think  of  the  tons  of  butter, 
and  the  crates  of  poultry  and  eggs  a  Culben  factory  could 
send  to  London,  instead  of  the  poor  little  baskets  that  are 
brought  to  market  once  a  week  by  our  farmers'  wives." 

Her  face  fairly  glowed,  and  Eric,  still  standing  at  the 
threshold,  cast  an  admiring  and  grateful  glance  at  his  fair 
young  advocate. 

"  But  it  is  such  a  radical  proposal,"  objected  her  lady- 
ship, in  a  tone  and  with  a  gesture  that  marked  her  the  Tory 
to  the  very  finger  tips.  "  Our  farmers  got  on  very  well  in 
the  past  without  cream  separators,  I  think  Eric  calls  them  ; 
and  in  any  case  factory  butter  cannot  be  nearly  so  nice  as 
that  made  in  a  dairy." 

"  And  by  a  pretty  dairy-maid,"  suggested  George,  with 
a  sly  glance  in  Laurie's  direction. 

"  Oh,  I  can  make  butter  right  enough,"  retorted  Laurie, 
laughing.  "  But  I  know  from  what  I  have  read  that  all 
these  objections  are  antediluvian,  that  Eric  is  quite  right, 
and  that  you  George,  and  auntie,  are  very  foolish  to  refuse 
to  listen  to  him." 

"  It  wouldn't  matter  so  much,"  remarked  George,  "  if 
Eric  were  going  to  remain  here  to  build  and  m.anage  his 
confounded  butter-making  establishment.  But  he  speaks  of 
starting  off  next  month  on  a  voyage  round  the  world." 

The  sugar-tongs  dropped  from  Lady  Belfort's  fingers. 

"  A  voyage  round  the  world  ! "  she  gasped,  looking  at 
her  younger  son  in  great  surprise. 

"  Why  not,  mother  ?     I  am  ever  so  much  fitter  and 
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stronger  than  I  was  a  year  ago  ;  and  O'Brien  says  that, 
now  I  can  stand  the  fatigue,  travel  will  make  me  a  new 
man." 

"It  is  Dr.  O'Brien  who  is  putting  all  these  unsettled 
notions  into  your  head,"  commented  my  lady,  severely. 
"  Dr.  Fraser  would  never  countenance  them." 

"  No,"  repHed  Eric,  drawing  a  chair  to  the  table, 
"  because  Dr.  Fraser  is  an  old  fossil — a  good  old  fossil,  I 
allow.  When  O'Brien  last  winter  made  me  sleep  with 
wide-opened  windows,  Dr.  Fraser  told  you  I  should  be 
in  my  grave  in  a  month's  time.  And  here  I  am  to-day, 
able  to  do  a  ten-mile  ride  on  horseback  every  morning 
before  breakfast."  He  smiled  complacently  as  he  helped 
himself  to  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  I  think  highly  of  Dr.  O'Brien,  medically,"  said  Lady 
Belfort.  "But  I  have  the  strongest  objections  to  him — 
politically." 

"  And  what  have  politics  to  do  with  my  travelling 
abroad  ?  "  asked  Eric. 

"The  notion  is  prompted  by  the  Irishman's  inherent 
love  of  unrest,"  replied  his  mother,  decisively.  "  No  Irish- 
man has  any  real  stability  of  character  ;  he  can  never  settle 
down  to  a  quiet  peaceful  life.  Why,  not  a  week  passes  but 
Dr.  O'Brien  himself  speaks  about  going  back  to  his  old 
ruffianly  friends  in  Cuba,  or  joining  the  rebels  in  the 
Philippine  Islands." 

"  Oh,  O'Brien's  a  bit  of  a  fire-eating  *  pathriot,' " 
laughed  Eric,  with  an  attempt  at  the  full-flavoured  Irish 
pronunciation  of  the  word  ;  "  and  his  sympathies  are  with 
the  rebels  in  all  lands.  But  he  knows  his  business  as  a 
doctor,  mother  ;  he  prescribes  travel  and  change  for  me, 
and  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  adopt  his  advice." 

"  But  you — an  invalid — dear  Eric,"  protested  Lady 
Belfort,  in  doubting  hesitation. 
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"  An  invalid  no  longer,  I  can  assure  you,"  he  replied, 
expanding  his  arms  and  chest  in  vigorous  attestation. 

"  You  cannot  possibly  travel  alone." 

"  O'Brien  may  accompany  me." 

**  I  suppose  it  will  end  in  your  going,"  said  her  ladyship, 
with  a  little  sigh  and  a  helpless  look  in  the  laird's  direction, 

"  Well,  as  I  told  Eric,  mother,  it  is  a  question  he  must 
decide  for  himself,"  responded  George.  Then  he  turned  to 
Laurie  with  a  laughing  nod.  "  So  you  see,  my  dear,  that 
the  great  Culben  co-operative  dairy  scheme  comes  a  cropper 
in  any  case.  With  Eric  away  it  could  not  possibly  be 
started,  even  if  I  were  willing  to  go  on — which  I  don't  say 
I  am,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

Laurie  had  not  spoken  since  the  subject  of  Eric's  proposed 
departure  had  been  introduced.  Her  face  was  averted,  and 
the  others  could  not  see  the  pale  and  anxious  look  it  wore. 
Even  now  she  remained  pensive  and  silent,  unconscious  of 
George's  glance,  and  paying  no  heed  to  his  remark.  Eric 
made  answer  for  her. 

"  My  active  help  is  in  no  way  indispensable,"  he  said 
determinedly.  "  I  have  every  detail  of  the  scheme  drawn 
out,  and  you  have  only  to  put  the  business  into  Mr.  Gal- 
braith's  hands." 

"For  such  an  undertaking,  my  good  fellow,"  replied 
George,  somewhat  impatiently,  "  a  master  is  wanted,  and 
not  a  factor.  Besides,  Galbraith  has  already  plenty  to  do 
without  meddling  in  any  new  venture  of  this  kind." 

"I  am  quite  upset  over  the  idea  of  your  going  away, 
Eric,"  interposed  Lady  Belfort,  "  Where  is  Dr.  O'Brien  ? 
I  should  like  to  know  if  he  really  means  what  you  say." 

"  You  will  find  him  in  the  library,  mother,"  was  the 
quiet  reply. 

"  Come  with  me,  then,  George,"  she  said,  rising  from  the 
tea-table.     And  as  she  stepped  forth  into  the  sunshine  and 
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shook  out  the  folds  of  her  parasol,  she  added  in  a  murmurous 
undertone,  "  Oh  dear  me  !  Eric  has  been  the  one  worry  of 
my  life  for  twenty  years." 

The  words  were  rather  a  sigh  than  an  articulate  utter- 
ance— an  echo  of  inward  thoughts  more  than  a  remark 
intended  for  any  one's  hearing.  But  Eric  had  caught  them, 
softly  spoken  though  they  were.  Laurie,  too,  had  quick 
ears,  and,  glancing  across  the  little  room,  she  intercepted 
and  understood  the  pained  expression  that  had  come  into 
Eric's  eyes.  She  also  read  the  full  pathos  of  that  wistful 
look  of  dumb  sorrow  with  which  he  followed  the  figure  of 
his  mother  leaning  proudly  on  the  arm  of  her  stalwart  elder 
son,  and  gazing  up  at  him  fondly  and  admiringly  as  they 
moved  down  the  footpath  side  by  side. 

For  a  full  minute  there  was  silence  in  the  rustic  bower, 
broken  only  by  the  drone  of  a  bumble-bee  among  the  scented 
roses.  Eric  had  rested  an  elbow  on  the  table,  and  his  eyes 
were  downcast.     At  last  Laurie  broke  the  spell. 

"  Must  you  really  leave  us,  Eric  ? "  she  asked  softly. 

"I  think  so,  Laurie  dear,"  he  answered,  glancing  up 
with  a  wan  smile.  "  As  I  have  grown  stronger,  I  begin  to 
realize  that  I  have  lost  my  youth  in  the  dusk  of  a  library, 
amidst  the  dust  of  old  books,  in  the  companionship  of  dead 
men.  It  is  well  now  that  I  should  go  out  into  the  world 
and  rub  shoulders  with  my  fellows." 

"  Can  you  not  remain,  and  yourself  organize  the  splendid 
schemes  you  have  in  view  ? " 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  looked  fixedly  at  her  before 
replying.     When  he  spoke  his  voice  trembled. 

"  That  would  require  greater  strength  than  I  can  com- 
mand," he  said  in  a  low,  intense  tone. 

She  read  something  of  the  inner  meaning  of  his  words, 
for  her  eyes  dropped,  and  she  fell  silent. 

"Next  spring  you  and  George  will   be   married,"  he 
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went  on  gently.     "Perhaps  a  year  later  I  shall  return 
Culben,  more  robust  in  body  and  more  contented  in 
And  then  we  can  all  be  happy  together  again,"  he  added, 
with  a  brave  smile. 

She  flashed  at  him  a  glance  of  pity  and  sympathy ;  and 
he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  filmed  with  tears. 

"Nothing  more  need  be  said  between  us,  Laurie,"  he 
continued,  rising  to  his  feet  and  standing  in  the  doorway. 
"  You  and  I  have  been  great  chums  from  the  days  when  we 
learned  our  first  lessons  together.  But  now  is  the  wise  time 
to  take  the  parting  of  the  ways.  And  I  shall  worry  my 
poor  mother's  life  no  more,"  he  added,  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Eric,"  sobbed  the  girl,  bending  over 
the  table  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  "Your 
mother  loves  you  just  as  much  as  she  does  George.  Her 
whole  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  for  you,  Eric  dear." 

**  In  one  sense  that  is  so,"  he  answered  sadly.  "  But 
George  is  the  hope,  and  you,  Laurie,  are  the  pride,  of  Culben. 
It  is  on  your  lives  and  on  your  future  happiness  that  my 
mother's  thoughts  are  centred.  Everything  was  so  arranged 
long  ago,  when  I  was  a  helpless  invalid  who  counted  for 
little  in  this  world.  Rightly  arranged,  dear,"  he  added, 
laying  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  for  he  divined  that  her  tears 
were  flowing  fast  now.  "  The  cripple,  however,  has  been 
miraculously  healed,  and  must  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
carve  out  a  destiny  for  himself.  We  will  never  speak 
like  this  again,  Laurie.  But  I  know  that  I  can  rely  on 
your  helping  me  to  get  away  without  bother  or  fuss  of 
any  kind." 

In  the  restraint  he  had  so  manifestly  imposed  upon  him- 
self, the  words  were  commonplace  and  unemotional ;  but 
there  was  infinite  tenderness  in  their  utterance  and  in  the 
gentle  touch  of  his  hand. 
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She  gave  no  answer,  nor  did  she  raise  her  face  ;  and, 
after  a  minute  of  waiting,  Eric  turned  and  softly  left  the 
arbour.  Laurie  listened  intently  to  the  retreating  footsteps, 
and  when  the  last  sound  of  the  crunching  gravel  had  died 
away,  she  flung  herself  forward  on  outspread  arms,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

"  God  forgive  me,  God  help  me  ! "  she  moaned  aloud. 
"  I  am  driving  him  from  home.  He  loves  me,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  doubt  my  own  heart.  What  will  life  without 
Eric  be  ?  And,  oh,  what  would  Aunt  Kate  say  if  she 
dreamt  that  such  terrible  thoughts  were  in  my  mind  ? " 
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Dr.  Terence  O'Brien  was  an  Irishman  of  a  type  that 
may  not  be  exactly  representative  of  Ireland,  but  is  yet  almost 
an  exclusive  product  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  A  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  had  lived  a  life  of  cosmopolitan 
Bohemianism.  For  five  years  he  had,  in  desultory  fashion, 
continued  his  medical  and  surgical  studies  at  the  University 
of  Paris  5  he  had  acquired  the  necessary  qualification  to 
practise  within  the  territorial  limits  of  France  ;  he  spoke 
French  with  less  trace  of  the  Irish  brogue  than  he  did 
English  ;  and  he  was  more  at  home  on  the  Boulevards  than 
in  London  or  New  York,  although  he  also  knew  both  these 
cities  well.  He  had  been  for  a  year  with  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents in  their  final  struggle  against  Spain,  and  had  only  left 
the  western  island  of  unrest  to  take  charge  of  an  ambulance 
with  the  Greeks  in  their  futile  campaign  against  Turkey. 
Drifting  to  the  north  of  Scotland  on  a  walking  tour  that 
was  intended  to  last  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so,  O'Brien 
had  been  induced  to  undertake  the  duties  of  locum  tenens  to 
Dr.  Eraser,  an  old  and  old-fashioned  country  practitioner, 
who  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  a  holiday.  Through 
this  chance  the  roving  Irishman  had  afterwards  come  to 
find  a  temporary  anchorage  at  Culben  Hall. 

Only  an  iron  constitution  as  well  as  a  buoyant  tempera- 
ment could  have  carried  a  man  through  such  a  career  of 
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adventure  and  frequently  recurring  hardship.  But  O'Brien 
was  not  merely  tireless  and  strong  ;  his  magnificent  physique 
could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  wherever  he  might  wander. 
He  stood  six  feet  two  on  his  stocking  soles,  but  by  reason 
of  corresponding  breadth  of  shoulder  and  massiveness  of 
limb  his  unusual  stature  was  only  noticeable  when  he  was 
ranged  alongside  men  of  meaner  proportions.  His  beardless 
face  was  round  and  rubicund,  a  humorous  smile  lurked  at 
the  corners  of  the  big  mouth,  and  a  devil-may-care  twinkle 
was  in  the  bright  blue  eyes.  At  the  age  of  thirty  there  was 
already  a  peppering  of  grey  in  the  reddish  hair  that  clothed 
his  head  like  a  shaggy  lion's  mane. 

The  breezy,  genial  personality  of  O'Brien  had  exercised 
a  wonderful  influence  over  Eric  Belfort.  Relations  of 
friendship  and  confidence  had  been  quickly  established 
between  doctor  and  patient,  and  then  an  entirely  new 
system  of  treatment  had  been  inaugurated.  Life  in  the 
open  air  was  the  remedy  on  which  O'Brien  placed  main 
reliance,  and  he  had  kept  the  invalid  constantly  out  of  doors, 
driving  for  hours  in  a  pony  carriage  through  the  extensive 
fir  forests  on  the  estate,  yachting  every  suitable  day  on  the 
waters  of  the  firth,  sleeping  on  dry  nights  in  a  commodious 
tent  pitched  on  one  corner  of  the  lawn.  So  immediate  and 
so  marked  had  been  the  change  for  the  better  that  Dr.  Eraser, 
on  his  return,  although  his  old  position  of  family  physician 
at  Culben  remained  undisturbed,  had  perforce  to  submit  to 
Eric  passing  from  under  his  direct  personal  care.  For  a 
liberal  offer  had  been  made  to  O'Brien  that  he  should  take 
up  permanent  quarters  at  the  Hall. 

The  newcomer's  position  in  the  home  as  medical  com- 
panion to  the  younger  son  was  somewhat  a  peculiar  one. 
At  first  he  had  been  barely  tolerated  by  Lady  Belfort,  bluff 
manners  and  boisterous  spirits  jarring  upon  her  refined 
jierves  and  prim  ideas  of  decorum.     But  thankfulness  for 
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the  manifest  improvement  in  Eric's  health  had  caused  an*^ 
such  feeling  to  be  discreetly  thrust  into  the  background, 
Laurie  had  begun  by  being  rather  frightened  of  the  big 
rollicking  Irishman,  who  had  so  promptly  and  uncere- 
moniously ousted  her  from  her  time-honoured  post  of  reader 
and  amanuensis  to  the  invalid.  She  had,  however,  soon 
been  won  over  by  O'Brien's  drolleries  of  manner  and 
conversation,  his  unflagging  good  nature,  the  tenderness  he 
displayed  for  his  patient,  and  the  chivalrous  courtesy  he 
extended  towards  herself,  consulting  her  in  many  things 
regarding  Eric,  deferring  on  some  points  to  her  views,  and 
gaining  her  absolute  trustfulness  in  the  course  of  treatment 
that  was  being  pursued.  George,  from  the  beginning,  had 
liked  the  doctor,  who  had  many  rattling  stories  of  adventure 
to  tell,  was  a  brother  athlete  in  muscular  development  and 
in  hard  training,  a  crack  shot,  a  splendid  and  fearless  horse- 
man. But  there  was  no  common  plane  of  thought  between 
the  two  men,  and  the  mere  material  interests  that  appealed 
to  both  had  never  served  to  cement  any  real  intimacy. 
The  baronet  was  a  sterling  good  fellow,  but  his  tastes  were 
not  those  of  a  student.  O'Brien,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
man  of  big  brain  as  well  as  of  big  frame.  And  therein 
precisely  lay  the  subtle  attraction  that  had  drawn  the 
younger  brother,  Eric,  to  his  new  friend  by  bonds  of  mingled 
admiration  and  affection  that  promised  to  be  life-enduring. 

The  delicate  youth  had  first  of  all  clung  to  the  strong 
man  who  could  handle  him  like  a  baby,  and  yet  with  all 
the  gentle  care  of  a  mother.  For  the  terrible  secret  tragedy 
in  Eric  Belfort's  life  was  that  he  had  never  known  real 
maternal  love.  Through  long  years  of  almost  complete 
helplessness  his  soul  had  pined  for  it,  but  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  had  realized  that  this  God's  gift  had  never  been 
his.  Contrary  to  what  is  usual  in  such  cases.  Lady  Belfort's 
affections  had  been  lavished  on  the  strong,  hale  son  rather 
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than  on  the  one  who  had  been  a  constant  cause  of  anxiety 
to  her  from  the  day  of  his  birth.  Eric's  father  had  met  a 
soldier's  death  during  an  Indian  frontier  campaign,  before 
the  boy  was  old  enough  fully  to  comprehend  his  loss.  But 
he  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  tall,  erect,  military  figure, 
which  in  far-away  days  of  childhood  had  been  oftener  and 
for  longer  spells  by  his  bedside  in  the  nursery  than  his 
mother's.  So  his  father  had  remained  for  him  ever  a  tender, 
yearning  memory — a  vague  suggestion  of  what  might  have 
been,  if  only  his  mother's  heart  had  been  more  closely  knit 
to  his  own. 

After  her  husband's  death,  Lady  Belfort  had  nursed  her 
grief  in  almost  complete  isolation,  her  only  consolation  the 
companionship  of  her  brave  and  bright  little  son  George, 
who  played  by  her  side,  accompanied  her  on  her  drives,  and 
even  then  became  her  trusted  confidant.  For  a  long  time 
Eric  saw  but  little  of  his  mother — the  bereaved  widow's 
nerves  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  the  sight  of  his 
wan  pinched  face  and  his  obvious  suffering.  But  ere  long 
a  sunbeam  stole  into  his  nursery — little  Laurie  Hampton 
came  to  Culberu 

The  child  was  an  orphan,  and  a  cousin  of  the  Belfort 
boys  only  in  a  remote  degree,  even  though  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  their  mother  "  Auntie  Kate."  At  the  time 
of  her  entering  the  home  she  was  eight  years  of  age — Eric's 
own  tale  of  years — and  the  little  maid's  governess  had 
naturally  become  his  governess  as  well.  So  the  two  children 
had  grown  up  together,  had  learned  their  lessons  together, 
had  played  together  each  and  every  day  by  the  hour  with 
dolls,  liliputian  furniture,  a  miniature  tea  set,  and  other 
toys  dear  to  small  girls  and  sometimes  to  small  boys  as  well ; 
and  although  Laurie  did  not  know  it,  the  surviving  relics 
of  those  old  times  were  still  preserved  by  Eric,  jealously 
hidden  away  in  an  ancient  oak  chest,  the  key  of  which  had 
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long  since  passed  into  his  exclusive  possession.  Lady  Belfort 
had  watched  the  growth  of  this  youthful  friendship  with 
pleased  equanimity  ;  the  little  invalid  of  the  household  was 
so  obviously  happy  and  contented,  that  a  great  burden  of 
responsibility  was  lifted  from  her  mind. 

Then  had  come  the  years  when  George  and  Laurie 
were  both  away  at  school,  the  former  at  Harrow,  the  latter 
on  the  Continent.  But  for  Eric  the  long  dull  intervals  of 
solitude  were  brightened  by  the  joyous  holiday  reunions  at 
Easter,  midsummer,  and  Christmastide,  while  during  the 
blanks  of  the  school  terms  he  lived  on  the  pleasures  of  memory 
and  on  the  eager  anticipation  of  his  playmate's  homecomings. 
For  while  these  family  reunions  brought  George  and  his 
mother  more  and  more  closely  together,  Laurie  remained 
staunch  and  loyal  to  the  companion  of  her  childhood. 

She  was  with  Eric  most  of  her  time,  driving  him  out  in 
her  pony  chaise  on  the  days  when  he  was  well  enough  and 
the  weather  permitted,  sitting  with  him  on  a  sunny  corner 
of  the  terrace  or  in  the  snugly-warmed  library,  giving  him 
all  the  news  and  the  confidences  of  her  little  outside  world, 
reading  to  him  books  of  romance  and  poetry,  and,  as  the 
years  advanced,  discussing  with  him  gradually  deepening 
questions,  such  as  occupied  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful, 
studious  youth.  Music  also  had  served  to  draw  them 
together  ;  for,  while  George  used  openly  and  laughingly 
to  avow  that  the  only  music  he  cared  for  was  that  of  a  brass 
band  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  Eric  was  never  more  happy 
than  when  Laurie  was  at  the  piano  and  he,  with  the  violin 
of  which  he  was  no  mean  master,  played  with  her  Mendels- 
sohn or  Mozart ;  or,  even  better  still,  when  he  lay  back 
on  his  couch  in  the  supreme  luxury  of  passive  enjoyment, 
and  listened  to  her  soft  sweet  voice  singing  to  him  in  the 
gloaming. 

Thus  Eric  and  Laurie  had   become  attached  to  each 
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other  by  the  strongest  ties  of  comradeship — reliance  on  the 
one  side  and  sympathy  on  the  other,  mutual  helpfulness  in 
many  things,  community  of  thought  in  most  things,  the 
pursuit  of  the  same  pleasures  and  the  worship  of  the  same 
ideals.  And  yet  he  had  long  known  that  she  was  the 
destined  bride  of  his  brother  !  But  only  within  the  past 
few  months,  when  his  pulses  were  stirring  with  a  new 
vitality,  had  poor  Eric  begun  to  realize  that  the  girlish 
affection  which  had  in  a  measure  stood  to  him  for  a 
mother's  love  was,  unlike  a  mother's  love,  a  joy  that  could 
not  be  indulged  in  for  ever,  that  the  tender  sentiment, 
unless  checked  now,  meant  an  inevitable  heartbreak  for 
himself  later  on,  or  else  a  base  robbery,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  brother  who  was  the  idol  of  his  devotion  and  of  his 
touchingly  proud  admiration. 

A  life-story  of  tragedy  ;  and  it  was  the  stranger,  Terence 
O'Brien,  who  had  been  the  first  to  divine  its  existence  and 
to  foreshadow  its  pitiful  possibilities. 

Laurie  Hampton,  having  left  school  a  few  months 
before,  was  now  in  permanent  residence  at  the  Hall,  and 
before  O'Brien  had  been  visiting  the  house  for  a  week  he 
knew  that  Eric  Belfort,  without  fully  comprehending  his 
own  feelings,  loved  her,  not  in  a  brotherly  or  a  comradely 
way,  but  as  man  has  loved  maid  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  The  quick-witted  Irishman  was  fully  posted  in  the 
family  history  ;  he  was  aware  that  the  girl  was  not  only 
already  rich,  but  was  destined  to  be  richer  still  when  certain 
life-interests  among  relatives  expired.  So  he  had  fathomed 
Lady  Belfort's  matrimonial  scheme  with  the  first  throw  of 
the  plummet — it  was  by  his  future  wife's  wealth  that 
George,  the  young  baronet,  would  raise  the  modest  fortunes 
of  his  house,  and  at  last  place  the  Belforts  of  Culben  among 
the  foremost  families  of  the  land.  O'Brien  could  see  a 
sordid  family  quarrel,  and  perhaps  endless  misery  for  Eric, 
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in  any  shattering  of  this  carefully  matured  plan.  So,  when 
he  had  undertaken  his  responsibilities  as  companion  and 
physician,  he  had  fully  realized  that  there  were  other 
troubles  to  be  combated  than  mere  physical  ills. 

He  had  begun  the  difficult  task  by  giving  his  patient 
interests  in  life  outside  his  books  and  apart  from  his  girl 
friend.  He  started  with  chemistry,  and  at  once  opened  a 
new  world  for  Eric  by  a  course  of  laboratory  experiments. 
Botany  and  shell-gathering  during  the  summer  were  followed 
by  lessons  in  practical  anatomy  during  the  winter.  Instruc- 
tion in  ambulance  work  and  in  rendering  first  aid  to  the 
wounded  delighted  Eric  greatly,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
him  the  exact  exercise  he  required.  O'Brien  had  gathered 
around  him  a  few  poor  patients  in  the  village,  and  every 
chance  of  assisting  in  the  diagnosis  of  their  maladies  and  in 
the  administration  of  remedies  was  afforded  to  the  young 
medical  student.  The  latter  proved  an  apt  pupil,  especially 
in  surgical  cases,  for  his  deft  fingers  took  naturally  to  the 
work  of  bandaging  ;  and  as  his  teacher  was  versed  in  all  the 
latest  developments  of  antiseptic  treatment,  Eric  soon  came 
to  have  a  very  fair  equipment  of  practical  knowledge  and 
manipulative  skill. 

These  varied  pursuits  had  helped  to  break  the  close 
association  with  Laurie  Hampton.  But  the  observant 
doctor  had  latterly  seen  that  this  was  not  enough — that  the 
danger  which  threatened  to  wreck  his  patient's  happiness, 
and  so  destroy  the  chances  of  permanent  recovery,  was  even 
greater  than  he  had  at  first  imagined.  For  the  conviction 
had  come  to  O'Brien's  mind  that,  even  though  Laurie  her- 
self might  not  know  it,  her  true  heart's  love  was  for  Eric, 
the  younger  brother,  and  not  for  the  elder  to  whom  she 
was  betrothed. 

During  this  second  summer  at  Culben  O'Brien  was  face 
to  face  with  a  nice  problem.    Would  he  let  all  considerations 
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for  the  future  fame  of  the  house  of  Culben  go  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  and  would  he  bring  the  real  lovers  together  ? 
If  so,  would  the  resulting  family  upset,  the  inevitable  wrath 
of  Lady  Belfort,  the  injured  pride  of  the  young  laird, 
perhaps  even  in  Eric's  case  the  intoxicating  joy  of  winning 
the  prize  for  which  he  had  never  dared  to  aspire — would  all 
this  letting  loose  of  passion  and  emotion  undo  the  good  that 
had  been  wrought  by  the  physician's  skill  and  care  ?  Or  in 
the  alternative  would  there  lie  greater  safety — by  taking  the 
youth  right  away  till  Sir  George  and  Laurie  were  married, 
and  the  new  domestic  relations  finally  and  placidly  arranged  ? 
If  this  latter  course  were  followed,  Eric  would  have  to  nurse 
a  secret  disappointment,  but  he  would  be  spared  from  a  fight 
that  might  have  very  deadly  heart  wounds. 

It  was  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  and  O'Brien  did 
not  profess  to  have  weighed  it  in  all  its  niceties  when,  the 
night  before  the  conversation  in  the  rose  garden,  he  had 
suggested  travel  to  Eric,  and  had  been  surprised  to  find 
the  proposal  promptly  and  eagerly  accepted.  And  now 
Lady  Belfort  was  seated  in  the  library,  facing  the  doctor 
at  the  writing-table  in  the  bay  window  of  the  big  room, 
and  to  all  appearance  bent  on  having  the  fullest  ex- 
planations. 

"What  does  this  nonsense  about  Eric  going  abroad 
mean,  doctor  ? "  was  the  abrupt  question  with  which  she 
opened  the  interview. 

O'Brien  had  been  busy,  pen  in  hand,  over  a  bundle  of 
printer's  proofs.  In  the  act  of  courteously  laying  these 
aside,  he  had  a  moment  to  frame  his  answer. 

"  Well,  sure.  Lady  Belfort,  the  young  man  is  now  of 
age,  and  it's  for  him  to  decide."  The  Irishman  spoke  in 
the  rich  mellifluous  brogue  which  he  could  adopt  or  drop  at 
pleasure,  to  suit  his  company  or  his  mood. 

"  But  it  is  not  he  who  is  deciding.     It  is  you  who  are 
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putting  these  roving  notions  into  his  head,  I  know  quite 
well  that  it  is  you  who  have  advised." 

Her  ladyship  snapped  out  the  words  'with  energetic 
emphasis  ;  but  O'Brien's  broad  smile  remained  one  of  un- 
ruffled good  nature. 

"  Bedad,  and  isn't  a  doctor  paid  to  advise  ? "  he  replied, 
with  a  grin  at  George  hovering  in  the  background. 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure  that  Eric  can  stand  the  knock- 
ing about,  O'Brien  ? "  asked  the  latter,  coming  tentatively 
to  his  mother's  aid. 

"  It  will  be  the  making  of  the  lad,  Culben.  I'll  bring 
him  back  to  you  a  year  hence  as  sound  and  fit  as  a  winner 
of  the  Grand  National." 

"  What  is  that  ? "  asked  Lady  Belfort,  vaguely.  In  the 
north  of  Scotland  ladies  at  least  know  nothing  about  horse- 
racing. 

"  A  little  game  in  which  the  Irish  beat  the  Sassenach," 
responded  O'Brien,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Oh,  the  Irish  Nationalists,"  exclaimed  her  ladyship, 
the  words  accented  by  an  abhorrent  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"Pray  don't  mention  them." 

"  That  subject's  barred,"  said  the  laird,  with  a  laughing 
nod  towards  the  doctor. 

But  the  latter  did  not  pursue  the  joke. 

"  In  all  seriousness,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  will  do  Eric  a 
power  of  good  to  see  the  world.  Lady  Belfort."         ** 

"  Then  where  would  you  take  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  there's  always  the  chance  of  a  bit  of  fighting 
in  South  America,"  mused  O'Brien,  stroking  his  plump, 
rounded  chin. 

"  Fighting  !  Good  gracious  !  If  these  are  your  ideas, 
sir,  I  certainly  cannot  approve  of  Eric  having  you  as  a 
travelling  companion." 

"  Oh,  I'm  speaking  only  in  a  general  way.    I  want  Eri 
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to  get  right  into  the  stir  of  things,  where  he  won't  have  to 
mope  and  brood  over  the  old  days  at  home." 

"  If  home  is  so  very  dear  to  him,  why  in  the  name  of 
goodness  does  he  want  to  leave  it  ? " 

"Because  sometimes  it  is  wise  to  sever  with  a  gentle 
hand  the  very  dearest  ties,"  answered  O'Brien,  gravely. 
"  Your  son  is  a  man  now,  and  he  needs  new  associations  and 
new  friends." 

Her  ladyship  moved  uncomfortably  in  her  chair  ;  she 
knew  the  life  of  virtual  solitude  which  Eric  had  hitherto  lived, 
and,  although  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  any  unfulfilled 
duty  on  her  own  part,  there  was  a  veiled  suggestion  of 
personal  rebuke  in  the  doctor's  manner  and  words. 

"  I  am  sure  he  can  invite  any  friends  he  chooses  to 
Culben,"  she  replied. 

"Aye,  but  he  must  go  out  to  find  the  friends  of  his 
choice  first,"  was  the  quick  retort. 

"  Then  Eric  is  really  discontented  with  his  life  here  ?  " 
asked  George,  a  shadow  crossing  his  usually  sunny  coun- 
tenance.    "  Is  that  what  you  mean,  O'Brien  ? " 

"  An  invalid  gets  morbid  fancies,"  fenced  the  doctor, 
"  and  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  best  to  carry  him  right 
away  from  the  sick-room  where  he  has  suffered  and  from 
those  who  have  nursed  him  through  his  sufferings." 

"  That  means  me — his  own  mother,"  said  Lady  Belfort, 
half  in  a  spirit  of  offence  and  half  in  a  mood  of  self-com- 
placency, for  nobody  knew  so  well  as  herself  all  that  she  had 
done  for  her  ailing  son. 

"  Doubtless,  ma'am,"  was  the  dry  response. 

George  was  looking  puzzled  ;  but  at  the  moment  a 
knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the  conversation.  A  footman 
entered,  bearing  a  silver  salver,  on  which  rested  the  familiar 
brown  envelope  of  a  telegram.  He  presented  it  to  his 
master.  O'Brien  saw  the  mother's  face  grow  pale,  to  the 
very  lips. 
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"  From  the  War  Office,  George  ?  "  she  falteringly  asked, 
watching  him  as  he  tore  open  the  cover.  d 

A  flash  of  joy  was  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  up  and 
said  quietly,  but  with  a  strange  thrill  in  his  voice — 

"  Yes,  mother ;  my  leave  is  cancelled.  I  have  to  be 
back  in  Aldershot  within  forty-eight  hours." 

"  So  ould  Kruger's  trailing  his  coat-tails,  and  bidding  Joe 
with  the  orchid  in  his  button-hole  to  come  on,"  muttered 
the  Irishman,  delightedly  kneading  his  knuckles. 

"  Does  it  really  mean  war,  dear  ? "  asked  her  ladyship, 
rising  and  placing  her  hands  on  the  young  officer's  shoulders. 

"  Looks  like  it,  now  or  a  little  later  on.  But  don't  give 
way,  mother  mine." 

She  was  weeping  upon  his  breast. 

"George,  my  darling  George,  1  cannot  let  you  go," 
came  her  heart-stricken  cry.  "  This  is  just  how  your  poor 
father  left  home  never  to  come  back  again." 

For  a  minute  there  was  silence  but  for  the  sound  of 
her  wailing,  George  caressed  her  hair  with  a  loving 
touch. 

"  Eric  will  be  with  you,  if  I  am  away,"  he  murmured. 

The  proffered  consolation  passed  unheeded.  She  only 
clung  to  him  all  the  more  passionately  and  despairingly. 

O'Brien  so  far  had  been  a  passive  onlooker.  But  at  the 
mention  of  Eric's  name  a  look  of  resolution  came  into  his 
face. 

"  You  forget,  Culben,  that  Eric  goes  abroad  too,"  he  said 
firmly. 

"  Oh,  but  he'll  surely  change  his  plans  now  that  mother's 
to  be  left  alone  ? "  replied  George,  glancing  across  the  room 
at  the  doctor. 

But  the  latter  was  saved  from  the  awkward  necessity  of 
an  immediate  reply  by  Lady  Belfort  herself,  whose  grief  now 
became  uncontrollable.     He  left  the   son   to   do  his   own 
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consoling,  and    turned   to  the  window  that  he   might  no 
longer  intrude  upon  the  painful  scene. 

"  Sure,  it  would  be  a  divil's  own  business  if  the  wrong 
pair  of  lovers  were  left  here  by  thimselves,"  mused  the 
Irishman  as  he  gazed  out  upon  the  lawn.  "  Only  a 
miserable  spalpeen  trifles  with  the  girl  a  soldier  leaves 
behind.  Eric's  not  a  bhoy  of  that  kind,  but  it's  moighty 
unfair  to  expose  any  one  to  timptation  and  to'  the  tormints 
of  purgatory  as  well.  So,  bedad,  it's  marchin'  ordhers  for 
the  lot  av  us  that  this  telegram  brings." 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   FACTOR 

Three  miles  from  Culben  Hall,  on  the  further  edge  of  the 
pine  forest,  was  an  ancient  tower,  perched  on  a  hill-top  that 
commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  rich  "  laich  of  Moray," 
with  its  broad  sweep  of  smiling  cornfields  and  lush  pastures, 
substantial  farmsteads  to  tell  a  present-day  story  of  prosperous 
comfort,  and  many  a  crumbling  ecclesiastical  ruin  to  recall 
the  times  when  the  monks  spied  out  for  themselves  lands 
that  were  fat  and  countrysides  that  were  sun-kissed  and 
warm.  This  picturesque  old  eyrie  was  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Belforts  ;  indeed  tradition  told  that  it  had  been  built 
by  the  founder  of  the  family,  a  cadet  of  a  noble  French 
house  who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Scottish  and  French 
alliance,  had  crossed  the  seas  to  fight  against  England,  had 
won  royal  favour  at  Holyrood,  and  had  eventually  married 
a  maid  of  the  rugged  north  dowered  with  the  acres  which 
their  descendants  still  held. 

The  tower  was  a  circular  structure,  thick-walled,  loop- 
holed,  and  covered  with  a  dense  matting  of  ivy  from  the  first 
course  of  masonry  right  to  the  spring  of  the  pointed  and 
slated  roof.  This  last  was  modern,  as  were  also  the  windows 
in  the  lower  story,  and  still  more  obviously  the  long  range  of 
buildings  that  extended  from  the  western  base.  These 
formed  the  dwelling  house  of  James  Galbraith,  the  factor  of 
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Culben,  while  the  turret  proper,  with  its  separate  entrance, 
was  the  office  of  the  estate,  where  from  time  immemorial  the 
farmers  had  paid  their  rents,  and  no  doubt,  in  days  yet  more 
remote,  there  had  been  many  a  muster  of  armed  men  to 
repel  the  raids  of  Highland  reivers,  or  to  ride  south  for  the 
border  wars. 

It  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  up-to-date  spirit  of 
irreverent  enterprise  that  the  Old  Tower  should  be  in 
telephonic  communication  with  the  Hall.  So,  when  the 
young  laird  had  succeeded  in  pacifying  his  mother,  his  first 
preparation  for  departure  was  to  communicate  the  news  to 
Galbraith,  the  manager  of  his  business  affairs.  The  ring  of 
the  telephone  had  surprised  the  factor  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  poring  over  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  newspapers, 
which  his  post-bag  had  just  brought  in.  He  returned  from 
the  instrument  to  his  seat  at  the  writing-table,  with  a  face 
that  was  almost  as  pale  as  Lady  Belfort's  when  she  had 
heard  the  contents  of  the  fateful  telegram. 

"  War  in  Sooth  Africa  ! "  exclaimed  Galbraith,  as  he 
sank  into  his  chair.  "  Losh,  losh  1  then  I  am  clean  wrang 
again." 

He  was  a  man  of  over  sixty  years,  big  and  burly,  but 
with  the  signs  of  breaking  health  in  his  halting  gait 
and  in  the  weary,  anxious  expression  which  his  eyes  wore. 
His  brow  was  deeply  furrowed,  while  the  bushy  beard  that 
covered  his  breast  was  turning  from  grey  to  a  uniform 
white. 

Galbraith's  hand  trembled,  as  he  clutched  at  the  journal 
before  him,  and  the  columns  that  an  eager  finger  ran  down 
were  those  relating  to  stocks  and  shares. 

"  East  Rands  up  a  quarter  yesterday.  City  and  Suburban 
an  eighth,  and  De  Beers  three-sixteenths,"  he  hazily  muttered^ 
as  he  peered  with  gathered  eyebrows  at  the  microscopic 
figures.     "  Just  when  the  market  was  steadyin',  we  maun 
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hae  fresh  rumours  o'  war.  If  there's  been  mony  telegrams 
flashing  aboot  the  day  like  that  the  laird  has  received,  every- 
thing vi^ill  hae  come  doon  again  wi'  a  run.  And  Fvc 
been  too  far  awa'  here  to  sell.  Mercy  on  me,  it  will  be 
anither  ruinous  accoont  this  settlement." 

Galbraith  jotted  down  a  few  figures  on  the  back  of  an 
old  envelope,  and  then  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"Foor  thoosan'  eight  hundred  and  thirty-sax  poonds 
gone  this  year  already,  and  thae  damnable  shares  are  still 
hung  roond  my  neck  like  a  mill-stane.  Fve  paid  differences 
every  fortnight  for  three  months  past,  and  Fve  never  once 
had  the  chance  o'  gettin'  oot  on  the  rise — even  on  a  paltry 
yun  like  yesterday's.  Eh,  James  Galbraith,  James  Galbraith, 
you've  been  a  muckle  fool,  meddlin'  in  a  game  o'  this  kind. 
An'  what  will  become  o'  my  puir  wee  lassie  Ray,  if  the 
siller  keeps  goin'  at  this  rate  ?  I  thocht  to  make  her  rich, 
but,  God  forgie  me,  it  looks  like  leavin'  her  withoot  a 
bawbee." 

He  interrupted  his  self-recriminations  to  go  to  a  little 
cupboard,  which  he  unlocked.  On  the  shelf  stood  a  bottle 
of  whisky,  and  a  wine-glass ;  he  filled  the  latter,  and  drank 
off  the  spirit  undiluted  with  water.  The  stimulant  brought 
back  the  colour  to  the  blanched  face.  Galbraith  returned 
to  the  table  with  a  greater  air  of  resolution,  and  tore  off  a 
telegraphic  form  from  a  bunch  hanging  on  the  wall  by  his 
side. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  there  had  come  to 
Culben  for  a  week's  shooting  one  of  the  well-known  minor 
magnates  of  the  South  African  mining  world.  This  gentle- 
man had  fraternized  with  the  factor,  and  had  spent  more 
hours  at  the  Tower,  discussing  politics  and  joint  stock  enter- 
prise, than  on  the  moor  after  grouse  and  blackcock.  In  the 
result^  the  man  of  speculative  finance  had  returned  to  town 
with  Galbraith's  signed  application  for  a  thousand  shares  in 
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a  new  mine.  The  periodical  calls  on  these  shares  had 
since  been  regularly  paid,  but  their  owner  had  watched  the 
market  quotation  dwindle  from  par  to  a  pitiable  fraction 
that  practically  marked  the  entire  loss  of  the  money  em- 
barked in  the  undertaking. 

To  make  amends  for  this  unfortunate  first  venture, 
Galbraith's  friend  had  sent  him  from  time  to  time  advice 
relative  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  shares,  and  had  placed 
him  in  direct  communication  with  a  firm  of  London  stock- 
brokers. At  first,  the  canny  Scot  had  bought  small  parcels 
of  Shares  outright,  taking  the  scrip  off  the  market,  and 
selling  it  a  little  later  on,  sometimes  at  a  substantial  profit, 
and  in  the  beginning  rarely  at  a  loss,  even  a  trifling  one. 
But  little  by  little  he  had  been  drawn  into  the  dangerous 
vortex  of  buying  and  selling  for  the  account,  never  handling 
the  shares,  nor  intending  to  handle  them,  but  simply  receiv- 
ing or  paying  differences  at  the  carry-over  on  the  occasion 
of  each  fortnightly  Stock  Exchange  settlement.  In  this 
class  of  business  the  same  capital  that  had  been  equal  to  the 
actual  purchase  of  a  few  hundred  shares,  now  sufficed  for 
the  temporary  and  nominal  holding  of  as  many  thousands. 
But  with  the  enlarged  scheme  of  operations,  the  risks  were 
proportionately  increased,  and  after  a  time  Galbraith  found 
himself  handling  cheques  which,  as  a  mere  novice  in  the 
speculative  game,  would  have  fairly  staggered  him  a  few 
months  earlier. 

He  did  not  now  merely  confine  himself  to  the  advice  sent 
him  by  his  financial  preceptor.  He  studied  the  mining  market 
through  the  medium  of  half  a  dozen  newspapers,  and,  with 
the  obstinate  vanity  of  an  ageing  man,  prided  himself  on  his 
own  judgment  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times  and  in  fore- 
casting the  ups  and  downs  of  the  ever  fluctuating  share- 
market.  On  the  opinions  thus  formed  he  acted,  the  orders 
transmitted  to  London  becoming  on  an  increasingly  big  scale 
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as  the  losses  to  be  recovered  swelled  to  more  and  mor" 
formidable  amount. 

An  old  and  everyday  story  in  the  Stock  Exchange  world, 
with  the  one  inevitable  ending  !  From  skating  on  perilously 
thin  ice,  Galbraith  soon  found  himself  floundering  in  the 
mire.  But  to  the  frugal-minded  Scotchman  the  final  aban- 
donment of  the  hard-earned  savings  of  a  lifetime  would 
have  been  a  pang  more  bitter  than  death  itself.  So  he  had 
grimly  struggled  onwards  into  the  treacherous  bog,  in  the 
desperate  hope  that  he  would  yet  reach  solid  foothold.  Such 
was  his  position  when  the  fluctuating  rumours  of  impending 
strife  in  South  Africa  had  added  to  its  uncertainties  and  its 
dangers. 

Galbraith  was  a  widower.  His  wife  had  died  six  or 
seven  years  before,  leaving  him  an  only  daughter  just  enter- 
ing on  her  teens.  Thenceforward  little  Ray  had  been  the 
one  joy  and  consolation  of  the  factor's  lonely  home  life.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  sending  her  to  school  ;  so  she 
had  been  educated  by  an  old  gentlewoman  and  distant 
relative,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  Tower  for  the  purpose. 
But  when  Ray  was  seventeen  this  lady  too  had  been  laid  in 
the  village  churchyard,  and  the  young  girl  had  become  her 
father's  housekeeper  and  manager  of  all  his  domestic  affairs. 

The  bud  had  blossomed  into  lovely  womanhood,  until 
Ray  Galbraith,  all  unknown  to  herself,  contested  with  Laurie 
Hampton  the  palm  for  beauty  on  the  countryside.  The  girls 
were  dear  friends,  although  their  intimacy  had  greatly  fallen 
off"  since  Laurie  had  gone  abroad  to  school.  Besides,  Lady 
Belfort  had  her  eyes  quite  open  to  the  captivating  charm  of 
the  little  maid  of  the  Tower,  and  was  not  going  to  allow 
her  cherished  matrimonial  project  to  be  endangered  by 
having  Ray,  no  longer  a  child,  too  often  at  the  Hall  when 
George,  a  susceptible  soldier,  was  home  from  Sandhurst  or 
Aldershot. 
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Galbraith's  aberration  of  intellect — it  amounted  to  little 
less — almost  at  the  close  of  a  long,  hard-working,  shrewd  and 
thrifty,  faithful  and  honourable  stewardship,  was  quite  un- 
known to  his  daughter,  for  in  her  presence  he  kept  jealous 
guard  over  himself,  never  giving  her  the  slightest  reason  to 
suspect  the  load  of  anxiety  he  was  carrying.  He  also  ex- 
ercised every  precaution  to  hide  his  secret  from  all  others 
around  him.  His  first  false  step  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mining  acquaintance  had  been  taken  under  the  pledge  of 
strictest  confidence  ;  for  the  Scotchman,  trained  in  an  old- 
fashioned  business  school,  was  quite  aware  that  speculation 
was  gambling,  and  to  one  in  his  position  carried  with  it  the 
stigma  of  shame.  But  once  the  mania  had  got  hold  of  him, 
he  had  gradually  adopted  all  the  secretive  devices  of  a 
practised  criminal.  His  telegraphic  orders  to  buy  or  sell 
were  not  dispatched  from  the  village  post-office,  but  were 
mailed  at  night  to  the  care  of  the  postmaster  in  the  nearest 
big  town,  and  so  wired  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  his 
brokers.  By  this  device  no  time  was  really  lost,  and 
privacy  was  gained.  Moreover  the  text  and  signature  of 
these  messages  were  in  code,  and  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions no  reply  telegram  came  north.  Galbraith  had 
even  opened  a  special  bank  account  in  London  for  his 
speculative  business,  so  that  local  banking  friends  had  no  sus- 
picions of  the  true  state  of  things.  Therefore,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  factor  of  Culben  was  leading  a  double  life  ; 
and  it  was  only  in  the  anguished  hours  of  solitude  and  self- 
reproach  that  the  mask  ever  dropped  from  the  face  of  the 
unfortunate  old  man. 

He  had  written  his  telegram  now,  after  ten  minutes'  work 
over  a  mining  and  commercial  code  produced  from  a  locked 
drawer  of  his  writing-table.  He  had  affixed  to  the  message 
stamps  to  the  requisite  value,  and  addressed  the  envelope  for 
the  first  stage  of  its  transmission  by  mail.     As  he  paused 
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before  placing  the  missive  in  the  post-bag  to  which  already 
the  day's  correspondence  had  been  consigned,  a  lingering 
look  of  irresolution  on  his  haggard  face,  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps could  be  heard  coming  round  the  tower.  In  an  instant 
Galbraith  had  thrust  the  letter  into  his  pocket  and  the  code- 
book  into  its  accustomed  recess.  A  moment  later,  after  a 
light  tap  at  the  door,  Eric  Belfort  entered. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Eric,  it*s  you,  is  it  ? "  asked  the  factor,  suavely 
and  composedly,  as  he  glanced  up  from  his  blotting-pad. 
"  Tak  a  seat.  It'll  be  the  news  at  the  Hall,  I  suppose,  that 
brings  you  here  ?  " 

"  What  news  ? "  asked  the  visitor,  pausing  in  the  act  of 
sitting  down,  with  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 

"  Eh,  you  haven't  heard,  have  you  ?  Well,  your 
brither's  been  telegraphed  for  to  return  to  his  regiment 
within  forty-eight  hoors.  It's  war  that  means — war  as  sure 
as  death." 

Eric  remained  silent  for  a  few  seconds  ;  his  face  showed 
surprise,  but  no  undue  emotion. 

"I  don't  agree  with  you  in  your  inference,  Mr.  Gal- 
braith," he  said  quietly,  as  he  settled  himself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table.  "  It  is  certainly  a  critical  moment.  But  if 
England  shows  signs  of  stern  resolution  now,  that  will  be  the 
very  best  preventive  of  hostilities." 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  asked  the  factor,  eagerly^  "  Culben 
taks  the  opposite  view  o'  things." 

"  Oh,  a  soldier's  longing  for  war  distorts  his  judgment. 
He  is  apt  to  cry  *  wolf,  wolf,'  at  every  rustle  of  a  mouse 
stirring  in  the  hedge-rows." 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  you're  richt,"  sighed  Galbraith. 

"  War  would  be  a  disgrace  to  both  countries,  and  a 
calamity  to  civilization,"  continued  Eric,  sententiously, 
"  and  I  shall  refuse  to  believe  in  its  possibility  until  it  actually 
comes." 
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"  God  help  the  mines  if  it  does."  The  words  escaped 
the  factor's  lips  almost  unconsciously. 

"  The  mines  1 "  retorted  Eric,  his  face  flushing  with 
indignation,  infinite  contempt  in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 
"  Like  the  rest,  Mr.  Galbraith,  you  think  of  the  cowardly, 
scheming,  unscrupulous  capitalists.  My  heart  goes  out  to 
the  women  and  children,  and  to  the  poor  deluded  men  on 
both  sides,  who  will  be  the  real  sufferers." 

"  That's  so,  that's  so,"  concurred  Galbraith,  soothingly. 
"  You  were  aye  for  siding  wi'  the  stricken  and  wounded 
ones  in  the  world's  battle,  Mr.  Eric.  But  it  would  be  a  sad 
day  for  Culben  if  onything  happened  to  the  laird  in  the 
wars." 

"  Heaven  save  us  from  that  !  "  exclaimed  Eric,  earnestly. 
"  It  would  break  my  mother's  heart." 

"And  anither's  heart  forbye,  I'm  thinkin',"  said  the 
factor,  shrewdly. 

Laurie  Hampton's  face  flashed  into  Eric's  mind,  as  he 
had  seen  it  last  in  the  rose-arbour,  troubled  and  with  tears 
starting  into  her  eyes  ;  and  he  blushed  at  the  thought  that, 
as  accompaniment  to  the  vision,  came  back  the  echo  of 
Galbraith's  words — "  if  anything  should  happen  in  the  wars." 
The  mere  suggestion  chilled  his  heart  with  horror  against 
himself,  and  abruptly  starting  as  if  to  dismiss  such  terrible 
thoughts,  he  sat  bolt-upright  in  his  chair. 

"  But  I  came  to  speak  about  other  things,"  he  said.  "  I 
myself  am  going  abroad,  Mr.  Galbraith." 

"  What  ! "  exclaimed  the  factor,  in  great  surprise. 
'*  You're  leavin'  hame  and  yer  mither  ?  Oh,  come  noo, 
that's  impossible." 

Although  the  taunt,  or  at  least  the  suggestion,  of  physical 
incapacity,  galled  Eric's  heart,  he  did  not  allow  his  feelings 
to  betray  him  except  by  a  sterner  set  of  the  lips  and  a  still 
more  determined  ring  in  his  voice. 
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"  Listen,  Mr.  Galbraith,"  he  said.  "  I  want  your  assTs^" 
tance.  You  and  I  have  talked  over  the  creamery  matter 
many  times,  and  we  need  not  again  go  into  details.  But  my 
mind  is  bent  upon  the  project  being  carried  through,  and  I 
wish  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  without  further  delay.  Once 
the  factory  is  built  the  laird  will  be  forced  to  help  the  under- 
taking with  the  personal  influence  he  seems  now  inclined  to 
withhold." 

Galbraith,  from  under  the  grey  thatch  of  his  eyebrows, 
was  watching  the  fine,  earnest  face  of  the  young  man. 

"  Wha  wud  hae  ever  thocht  o'  your  takin'  the  reins 
into  your  ain  hands  like  this,  Mr.  Eric  ? "  -he  murmured 
admiringly, 

"  Oh,  please  don't  treat  me  any  longer  as  an  ailing  child," 
replied  Eric,  impatiently.  But  he  quickly  recovered  himself, 
and  resumed  in  the  old  even,  incisive  tone,  "  The  business 
at  this  stage  will  rest  entirely  between  yourself  and  me. 
While  1  am  away,  I  wish  you  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
those  four  acres  from  McKessack  of  Braeside.  I  have  all 
the  specifications  and  estimates  for  the  water-dam  drawn  out, 
and  young  Cameron,  the  architect's  son,  has  brought  me  back 
from  America  the  plans  and  equipment  of  the  latest  factory 
built  in  Wisconsin.  There  remains  now  only  to  put  the 
work  in  hand,  and  I  wish  this  to  go  on  although  I  myself 
will  be  far  away  from  Culben.  With  Dr.  O'Brien's  help  I 
have  put  the  whole  scheme  into  writing,  down  to  the  very 
minutest  detail,  taking  the  experience  of  every  country  where 
similar  enterprises  exist  j  and  we  are  printing  this  in  pamphlet 
form,  for  your  guidance  now,  and  later  on  for  the  farmers 
who  will  be  asked  to  come  in  on  co-operative  lines.  So  every- 
thing is  plain  sailing.  The  only  point  is — will  you  become 
the  steward  of  the  money  which  I  propose  to  leave  behind 
for  the  purpose  ?  " 

"  Attend  to  fashin'  buildin'  operations  ?  "  asked  Galbraith, 
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dubiously ;  "  and  then  to  a  new-fangled  concern  I  ken 
naethin'  aboot  ? " 

"  No.  Roderick  Cameron  is  fully  qualified  for  all  that. 
He  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  practical  part  of  the  business 
during  the  trip  I  made  him  take  to  America.  But  he  is  only 
a  young  man,  and  in  my  absence  I  should  like  you  to  be  my 
responsible  representative,  exercising  general  supervision  and 
disbursing  the  necessary  funds.  This  is  the  limit  of  the  help 
I  ask  from  you,  Mr.  Galbraith." 

"Well,  that's  no  quite  sae  serious  an  undertakin'  as  I 
thocht  at  first,"  said  the  factor,  cautiously. 

"  It  need  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  your 
other  duties,"  Eric  continued  to  urge.  "  You  will  only  be 
my  trustee  again,  as  you  have  been  one  of  my  trustees  ever 
since  my  father  died.  I  shall  place  five  thousand  pounds  at 
your  free  disposal,  and  by  midsummer  next  year,  when  I  hope 
to  return  to  Scotland,  the  factory  should  be  ready  to  start 
work.  You  have  but  to  say  yes,  and  the  thing  is  done.  I 
don't  intend  to  speak  another  word  on  the  subject  either  to 
George  or  to  our  mother." 

"  And  if  I  say  no  ?  "  asked  Galbraith. 

"  Well,  then  I  shall  have  to  get  Banker  Brander  to  under- 
take the  task,  that's  all.  But  this  would  mean  explaining 
everything  over  again  to  a  new  man,  and  I  prefer  your  help 
to  that  of  any  one  else.  And  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse 
me  this  service,  my  dear  old  friend."  The  final  appeal  was 
accompanied  by  a  winning  smile. 

Galbraith  remained  for  a  few  seconds  deep  in  thought. 

"  I  suppose  it  maun  be  as  you  wish,"  he  said  at  last  with 
slow  deliberation. 

A  cheque-book  was  whisked  out  of  Eric's  pocket,  and  he 
lifted  a  pen. 

"  Then  I  shall  draw  six  thousand  pounds,"  he  exclaimed 
delightedly.     "  I  want  a  thousand  in  Bank  of  England  notes 
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for  my  own  journey.    Get  this  money  for  me  from  Ed  in! 
Mr.  Galbraith,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  start  in  a  few  days' 
time." 

"  And  the  balance  ? "  inquired  the  factor,  examining 
the  strip  of  stamped  paper. 

"  Is  for  the  purposes  of  my  scheme,"  answered  Eric,  rising 
to  his  feet.  "  I  shall  not  forget  your  kindness,"  he  went  on, 
extending  his  hand.  "And  remember,  the  whole  matter 
remains,  for  the  present,  a  secret  between  you  and  me." 

"  I'll  do  my  best  for  ye,  Mr.  Eric,"  said  Galbraith,  also 
standing  erect,  and  exchanging  the  proffered  grip.  "  I'll  get 
haud  o'  the  land  first.  But  McKessack  mustn't  guess  it's 
for  you,  or  he'll  be  puttin'  up  the  price.  And  you  don't  think 
it'll  be  war  in  Sooth  Africa,  you  were  sayin'  ? "  he  asked 
again,  lingering  at  the  open  door. 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  Eric,  decisively.  "  No  sane  nation 
could  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime  to  humanity.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Galbraith.  We'll  have  another  talk  before  I  go 
away." 

Again  alone,  the  factor  stood  for  fully  a  minute  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  At  last  he  gave  a  determined  nod  of 
his  head  ;  the  old  anxious  lines  of  thought  were  back  in  his 
face, 

"  I'll  follow  the  loon's  lead,"  he  said  softly.  "  He  kens 
naethin'  aboot  stocks  an'  shares.  But  it's  often  the  novice 
that  wins  at  a  game  o'  cairds.  And  I  think  he's  maybe 
correct  aifter  a'.  The  Scotsman's  leader  yesterday  is  strong 
on  the  same  view.  I'll  no  sell,  just  a  wee  while  yet  at  a' 
events." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  envelope  containing  the 
telegram  he  had  prepared  an  hour  before,  and,  after  carefully 
saving  the  corner  on  which  the  stamps  were  gummed,  tore 
the  message  into  tiny  fragments. 

"  If  I  get  back  my  losses,"  he  went  on,  resuming  his 
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seat  at  the  desk,  "  it's  Eric  Til  hae  to  thank,  though  little 
he'll  ken  aboot  that.  They  say  hunchbacks  are  aye  lucky, 
and  why  not  then  a  puir  fushionless  wean  like  him,  bedridden 
frae  his  earliest  days — though  I  maun  say  he's  picked  up 
maist  wonderfu'  this  while  back,  and  looks  like  becomin' 
a  fine  braw  laddie  aiftcr  a',"  came  the  added  and  almost 
grudging  reflection. 

Galbraith  had  placed  the  cheque  under  a  letter  weight, 
and  drawn  a  sheet  of  note  paper  on  to  the  blotting  pad. 

"  An'  noo  I'll  be  writin'  sooth  for  the  siller  he  wants," 
he  continued. 

But  he  paused  almost  at  the  commencement  of  his  letter, 
and,  lifting  the  cheque  again,  re-perused  the  document.  A 
strange  gleam  came  into  his  eye. 

"  Payable  to  bearer,  so  there's  nae  endorsement  required, 
and  naethin'  to  show  through  whose  hand  it  passes.  That 
simplifies  matters.  My  ain  balance  is  runnin'  low,  and 
wha  can  foresee  emergencies  ?  It  does  na  mak  a  pin's  heid 
o'  difference  whar  the  dairy  accoont  is  opened,  here  or  in 
London.  But  sich  a  floatin'  balance  micht  tide  me 
ower  a  settlement  noo  and  then,  and  nae  harm  done  to 
onyone." 

Galbraith's  breath  came  faster  as  the  devil  of  temptation 
struggled  in  his  soul. 

"  I've  got  to  baud  on  noo  to  the  shares  like  grim  death," 
he  continued,  pushing  back  his  chair,  "and  for  that  Eric 
wi'  his  advice  is  partly  responsible — wholly  responsible  some 
micht  say,  as  but  for  him  I  wudna  hae  torn  up  that 
telegram." 

He  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  filled  himself  another 
dram. 

"  In  ony  case  it's  worth  consideerin',"  ran  the  train  of 
musing  while  the  whisky  thrilled  his  quaking  nerves.  "  I 
micht  see  hoo  much  this  comin'  settlement  will  drain  me, 
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if  there's  really  been  a  heavy  drop  in  the  markets  the  day. 
It  wud  be  on  the  safe  side  to  get  the  whole  sum  up  in  notes 
— in  notes  o'  sma'  denomination.  Then  we  can  see  aboot 
which  accoont  to  pay  them  into  later  on." 

And  the  factor  cast  a  guilty  look  around  the  silent  room, 
as  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  again. 


CHAPTER  IV 


AN    AVOWAL 


When  the  first  flood  of  Laurie's  tears  had  subsided,  she 
continued  to  sit  alone  in  the  rose-bower,  one  elbow  resting 
on  the  table,  a  hand  pressed  against  her  brow,  the  eyes  that 
were  still  red  with  weeping,  downcast — attitude  and  expres- 
sion alike  reflecting  the  profound  dejection  into  which  the 
brief  conversation  with  Eric  had  plunged  her.  She  was 
searching  her  heart  to  its  deepest  depths  and  to  its  inner- 
most recesses,  recalling  the  past,  analyzing  her  sentiments 
for  the  two  brothers,  both  of  whom  she  loved  dearly  although 
in  diflFerent  ways,  attempting  to  pierce  the  murky  shadows 
of  the  future  that  had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  rolled 
up  and  seemed  to  be  closing  around  her,  striving  with  all 
the  fierce  might  of  her  awakening  soul  to  weigh  hard  un- 
mistakable facts  in  the  balance  of  honour  and  of  sincere 
desire  to  do  the  right.  For  at  last  there  was  coming  the 
dawning  knowledge  that  her  love — the  love  of  a  true 
woman  who  has  to  answer  finally  and  before  it  is  too  late 
the  momentous  question  whether  the  life-companionship  of 
a  man  will  bring  with  it  the  happiness  and  the  restfulness  of 
perfect  content — was  not  for  George,  her  betrothed,  the 
handsome  and  gallant  soldier,  but  for  Eric,  the  student,  the 
dreamer  among  books,  the  youth  of  poetic  soul,  of  intellectual 
ambitions  and  lofty  ideals. 
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The  peculiar  circumstances  of  th©ir  early  and  close 
association  had  brought  Eric  and  her  very  close  together, 
until  she  had  come  to  know  the  workings  of  his  mind  as 
not  even  his  own  mother  knew  them.  It  was  only  Laurie 
who  really  understood  the  yearning  tenderness  of  his  love 
for  all  around  him,  and  for  the  great  outside  world  from 
contact  with  the  sordid  side  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
spared.  It  was  she  who  had  been  wont  to  apply  the  balm 
of  sympathy  to  wistful  regrets  when  the  sufferer  was  chained 
to  inaction  by  what  for  so  long  had  seemed  permanent  dis- 
ability. It  was  she  who  had  joined  with  him  in  the  first 
scarce-whispered  hopes  that  it  might  not  always  be  thus, 
and  had  shared  his  quiet  joy  when  at  last  the  tinge  of  health 
had  come  into  his  pale  cheeks.  But  he  had  thrown  off  the 
fetters  of  physical  weakness — for  what  ?  Was  it  that  he 
should  suffer  now  the  martyrdom  of  a  broken  heart  ? 

Laurie  had  seen  the  mental  change  that  had  come  over 
Eric  during  the  past  few  months — she  had  indeed  watched 
it  of  late  with  dazed  and  frightened  solicitude.  His  gentle 
affectionate  regard  for  her  seemed  to  have  become  trans- 
formed to  restless  burning  passion.  She  had  read  in  his 
eyes  the  ever-growing  longing  to  be  allowed  to  love  her ; 
she  had  read  in  his  heart  the  fierce  and  ever  more  difficult 
fight  to  trample  out  the  fire  of  this  forbidden  love  ;  she  had 
read  in  his  soul  the  blight  of  hopeless  despair  that  was 
crushing  his  life  at  its  very  first  awakening  to  the  joy  of 
living.  She  had  read  all,  without  one  word  being  spoken  ; 
but  her  first  feelings  had  been  merely  deep  sorrow  and  pity, 
without  a  thought  that  things  could  be  altered,  or  should  be 
altered,  by  any  act  of  hers. 

Fate  seemed  to  have  willed  it,  that  she  should  belong 
to  the  elder  brother.  Long,  long  ago  she  could  remember 
how  in  every  childish  game  she  had  been  George's  un- 
disputed "  little  sweetheart  j "  and  even  when  the  phrase 
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came  to  be  dropped,  the  idea  appeared  to  have  remained — 
tacitly  accepted  and  insensibly  consecrated  in  the  minds  of 
each  and  all  in  the  household.  By  a  hundred  devices  her 
aunt  had  never  allowed  the  thought  to  slumber  in  the  young 
girl's  mind — "v^^hen  you  are  Lady  Belfort,  my  dear,"  had 
been  a  frequently  recurring  phrase  in  discussions  as  to  the 
future.  And  so,  in  the  course  of  years,  it  came  as  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that,  without  much  serious 
love-making  on  either  side,  George  and  Laurie  should  be 
betrothed  —  she  giving  her  plighted  word  almost  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  he  accepting  it  almost  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

Only  now,  alone  among  the  roses,  in  the  falling  shades  of 
evening,  did  she  realize  the  full  meaning  of  that  lightly 
spoken  vow.  For,  if  for  some  time  past  she  had  guessed 
Eric's  secret,  only  now  was  the  trembling  suspicion  coming 
to  herself  that  in  her  own  heart  of  hearts  there  were  just 
the  same  feelings  as  in  his — the  same  yearning,  the  same 
battling,  the  same  hopelessness  and  despair. 

The  announcement  of  Eric's  approaching  departure  for 
abroad  had  at  once  revealed  to  her  his  resolve  of  renunci- 
ation. With  the  younger  brother's  fond  and  admiring 
devotion  for  the  elder,  she  knew  that  to  deprive  George 
of  some  cherished  object  would  in  itself  be  exquisite  pain 
for  Eric — a  life-long  reproach  to  his  high-strung,  sensitive 
mind.  Thus,  while  he  had  been  urging  his  plans  of  travel 
by  commonplace  arguments,  with  the  subtle  intuition  of 
true  love  she  had  read  his  innermost  thoughts  like  a  printed 
page.  The  mother  might  fancy  some  restless  desire  for 
change  of  scene,  the  brother  some  newly  aroused  and 
perfectly  natural  longing  for  an  excursion  into  the  busy, 
fascinating,  stirring  world ;  and  Eric  might  accept  both 
theories  with  an  acquiescing  smile.  But  Laurie  had 
instantly  divined  that  his  real  motive  for  going  away  lay 
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deeper  still.  Later  on,  when  they  had  been  left  alone  she 
had  not  needed  his  trembling  touch  on  her  shoulder,  the 
quivering  restraint  of  his  carefully  guarded  words,  to  tell  her 
that  it  was  she  herself  who  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  home 
— that  he  was  fleeing  from  her  because  he  loved  her,  and 
because  he  would  not,  even  if  he  could,  rob  his  brother  of 
her  love. 

Only  now,  however,  musing  in  solitude,  did  she  begin 
to  see  that,  Eric  gone,  life  for  her  would  henceforth  be  as 
dust  and  ashes.  And  in  the  first  dim  realization  of  the 
truth — in  the  dull,  and  as  yet  imperfect,  comprehending  of 
all  the  trouble  which  recognition  of  the  truth  must  involve 
— her  sobs  broke  out  afresh,  she  bent  her  head  again 
upon  outspread  arms,  she  murmured  anew  the  bitter  cry, 
"  God  help  me,  God  forgive  me,  God  tell  me  what 
to  do." 

A  moment  later  she  heard  a  light  footfall  on  the 
threshold,  and  she  raised  a  face  that  was  sadly  tear-stained 
to  meet  her  aunt's  wondering  gaze. 

"  Ah,  Laurie  dear  ;  so  you  have  already  heard  the  dread- 
ful news  ?  "  exclaimed  Lady  Belfort. 

"  News  !  What  news  ?  "  stammered  the  girl,  dashing 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  rising  to  her  feet  bewildered. 
"  About  Eric's  departure  ?  " 

"  Eric  ?  No  !  "  was  the  impatient  reply.  "  I  am  speak- 
ing of  poor  George." 

"  What  about  George  ?  "  asked  Laurie,  innocently  and 
oblivious  of  all  the  signs  of  her  recent  distress. 

A  strange  light  shimmered  into  her  ladyship's  eyes — 
steely  grey  eyes,  with  rare  determination  in  them  when  the 
brows  were  knit,  as  now,  in  concentrated  thinking. 

"  You  haven't  really  heard  ?  Then  what  in  all  the 
world  have  you  been  crying  about,  child  ? " 

Laurie  made  no  reply  5  her  glance  dropped,  and  a  faint 
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blush  stole  into  her  cheeks.  Lady  Belfort's  scrutiny  was 
not  relaxed  as  she  went  on — 

"  Your  eyes  are  red  with  weeping ;  and  I  declare 
your  handkerchief  might  have  been  dipped  in  the  mill- 
pond." 

Laurie  thrust  the  offending  square  of  cambric  behind 
her.  She  neither  looked  up  nor  spoke ;  but  the  suffusing 
blush  deepened. 

"  And  the  reason  of  all  this  emotion  ? "  continued  her 
aunt,  interrogatively.  "  It  doesn't  concern  George,  you  tell 
me  ? " 

"  Why  should  it  concern  George  ? "  asked  Laurie  at 
last,  raising  her  eyes.  "  You  know  quite  well,  auntie,  that 
I  am  sorry  because  Eric  is  leaving  home." 

"  If  Eric  choose  to  make  a  pleasure  trip  abroad,  there  is 
no  need  for  all  this  display,  surely.  But  you  might  have 
reserved  your  tears,  Laurie  dear,"  she  went  on  in  a  more 
kindly  tone,  as  she  took  a  seat  on  a  rustic  bench,  and  drew 
down  the  girl  beside  her.  "  I  have  still  more  grievous  news 
for  you." 

"  What  has  happened  ? "  asked  Laurie,  anxiously. 

"  George  has  been  telegraphed  for  to  join  his  regi- 
ment." 

"  Well  ? " 

There  was  only  simple  curiosity  in  the  question,  as  my 
lady  duly  noted. 

"  That  means  war,  don't  you  see  ? "  she  snapped 
crossly. 

"  War !  In  South  Africa  !  Oh  dear,  dear,  has  it 
really  come  to  that  ? "  murmured  Laurie. 

She  looked  shocked  and  grieved,  but  the  eyes  that  were 
watching  her  with  growing  suspicion  and  rising  resentment, 
saw  that  as  yet  the  girl  had  no  thought  of  her  lover's 
danger. 
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"  Yes  ;  and  cannot  you  realize  that  our  darling  boy  may 

be  wounded,  or  even — or  even "     In  the  conflict  of 

contending  emotions,  the  mother's  lips  trembled  and  refused 
to  pronounce  the  fatal  word. 

Laurie  took  one  of  the  small  white  hands  affectionately 
in  both  her  own. 

"You  must  not  think  of  it  In  that  way.  Aunt  Kat 
dear,"  she  said  softly.  "  A  soldier  has  the  path  of  duty 
before  him;  but  he  treads  it  fearlessly,  joyously,  and  proudly. 
And  his  mother  must  also  be  fearless,  joyous,  and  proud 
when  the  call  for  Queen  and  country  comes."  ^ 

There  was  the  glow  of  patriotism  in  the  upraised  face, 
the  ring  of  true  courage  in  the  voice,  the  pressure  of  kindly 
comfort  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in^  the  touch  of  the  hands. 
But  Lady  Belfort's  heart  was  stricken  cold  within  her,  and 
she  drew  herself  away,  haughtily  and  sternly. 

"  What  is  wrong  ? "  faltered  Laurie,  in  surprise. 

"  So  that  is  how  you  take  George's  going  to  the  waT? 
was  the  scornful  rejoinder. 

"  Oh,  auntie  dear,  don't  misunderstand,"  exclaimed  the 
girl,  dropping  on  her  knees  before  Lady  Belfort,  and  again 
caressing  the  hand  that  had  been  withdrawn  in  anger. 
"God  knows  my  heart  bleeds  at  the  thought  that  there 
should  be  war  at  all.  But  George  will  do  his  duty  nobly, 
and  you  and  I  will  pray  for  his  safe  return." 

"  I  came  to  break  what  I  thought  would  be  heart- 
rending news  for  you,  Laurie,"  said  her  ladyship,  icily  and 
looking  far  away  into  the  garden  while  she  spoke.  "  But  it 
is  you  who  teaches  me  philosophy,  and  offers  me  consola- 
tion. Yet  there  were  tears  in  plenty  for  Eric  a  few  minutes 
ago.  A  strange  difference  in  the  partings,  which  I  cannot 
profess  to  understand." 

The  kneeling  girl  looked  up  imploringly.  She  searched 
in  vain  for  a  softened  line  in  the  sternly-set  features.     Her 
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lips  quivered  with  the  pain  of  pent-up  anguish.  She  knew 
that  her  secret  had  been  surprised  almost  before  the  truth  had 
had  time  to  crystallize  in  her  own  heart. 

"  Oh,  little  mother,  little  mother,  don't  be  angry  if  I 
have  something  to  tell  you — a  confession  to  make,"  she 
pleaded  in  a  whisper. 

Lady  Belfort  brought  down  her  eyes  with  a  swift 
penetrating  look  of  inspection. 

"  A  confession  ?  "  she  exclaimed  in  angry  scorn. 

"Not  of  wrong,  dear  little  mother — not  of  wrong. 
But  this  day  I  learned  something  that  I  never  knew 
before." 

"  About  Eric  ? "  cried  my  lady  fiercely,  gripping  in  her 
excitement  the  uplifted  white  wrists.  "  He  has  been  speak- 
ing to  you  since  George  and  I  left  ?  " 

"He  spoke  only  words  which  both  you  and  George 
might  have  heard." 

The  questioner  read  'truth  in  the  pure  blue  eyes  that 
met  her  own  unfalteringly.  But  these  eyes,  which  had 
remained  dry  when  the  news  about  George  had  been 
brought,  were  filled  with  brimming  tear-drops  now.  When 
she  saw  their  glisten,  Lady  Belfort's  heart  was  again 
steeled. 

"  Then  what  in  Heaven's  name  do  you  mean  ? "  she 
demanded,  in  accents  of  tense  wrath,  and  giving  the  girl  an 
impatient  shake.  • 

"  Pity  me,  but  do  not  scold,"  she  begged. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  repeated  her  ladyship. 

"  Eric  loves  me." 

"  Eric  loves  you  ?     He  has  dared  to  tell  you  that  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  But  I  have  guessed  the  truth,  and  that  is  the 
reason,  the  real  reason,  why  he  is  leaving  home." 

Lady  Belfort  pushed  Laurie  from  her. 

"  And   you   have    tears   for   his   going,   but   none    for 
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George's,"  she  cried  in  a  voice  of  infinite  disdain.  "  The 
traitor  ! " 

"  Don't  say  that,"  protested  Laurie  ;  "  don't  use  such  a 
word  about  your  own  son.  Eric's  soul  is  spotless  and  noble. 
It  is  because  he  loves  you  so  truly,  and  George  so  loyally, 
that  he  goes  away  from  Culben — without  one  word  to  me 
of  the  secret  in  his  breaking  heart." 

My  lady  breathed  again ;  her  manner  underwent  a 
change. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  she  said  more  gently,  laying  a  hand 
upon  the  girl's  silken  wavy  hair.  "It  is  his  unhappiness 
that  has  been  distressing  you.  But  you  remain  faithful 
to  the  one  who  has  loved  you  so  devotedly  all  these 
years." 

"  God  forgive  me,"  murmured  Laurie,  burying  her  face 
in  the  other's  lap ;  "  but  something  tells  me  that  I  love 
Eric  better  even  than  I  love  George." 

The  confession  had  been  wrung  from  her,  and  for  a 
moment  only  the  sound  of  her  soft  sobbing  broke  the  intense 
stillness  that  had  fallen  upon  the  summer-house.  Lady 
Belfort's  hand  dropped  to  her  side  j  she  paused  to  think,  and 
with  her  reflections  came  the  burning  fire  of  resolution  into 
her  eyes.     But  she  bit  her  lip  in  self-restraint. 

"  This  is  a  passing  fancy,  my  child.  Such  a  thing  must 
never  be  thought  of,  never  be  spoken  of,  again." 

"  But  it  will  be  dishonourable  for  all  of  us  that  I  should 
remain  silent,"  faltered  Laurie. 

Her  aunt's  tone  and  manner  stiffened. 

"  You  must  and  shall  remain  silent,"  she  declared  firmly. 
"  And  to  that  you  shall  give  me  your  promise,  Laurie,  before 
you  rise  from  your  knees.  Listen  to  me,  please,  before  you 
speak  another  word.  You  shall  not  send  George  away  with 
such  a  sorrow,  such  a  shame,  upon  his  head.  He  has  his 
soldier's  duty  before  him,  as  you  have  just  said.     But  he 
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shall  go  forth  to  do  it  with  unclouded  happiness  in  his  mind, 
with  no  sense  of  cruel  wrong  that  might  well  make  him  a 
reckless,  desperate  man  in  circumstances  already  full  of  peril 
for  him  and  full  of  terrible  unceasing  anxiety  for  me.  I 
would  rather  see  Eric  in  his  grave  than  that  he  should  come 
between  George  and  you  at  such  a  time  as  this." 

A  shudder  ran  through  Laurie's  frame  ;  the  expression 
of  such  a  dreadful  thought  on  a  mother's  lips  seemed  to 
magnify  a  pitiable  misunderstanding  into  a  heinous  crime. 

"  As  for  yourself,  Laurie,"  continued  Lady  Belfort,  "  ere 
very  long  you  will  recognize  the  truth  of  what  I  say — that 
this  is  only  an  idle,  romantic  fancy  on  your  part ;  and  you 
will  thank  me  some  day  that  I  have  not  allowed  it  to 
disturb  dear  George's  peace  of  mind.  When  he  comes 
back  from  active  service,  let  us  hope  in  a  very  few  months' 
time,  you  and  I  shall  forget  that  we  have  ever  had  such  a 
conversation." 

"  And  would  you  have  me  marry  George,  Aunt  Kate, 
if  I  did  not  love  him  then,  assuredly,  best  in  all  the  world  ? " 
asked  Laurie,  raising  her  eyes  in  wistful  pleading. 

"I  don't  go  the  length  of  saying  that,"  was  the  reply. 
"  But  the  interval  will  at  least  help  us  to  know  our  own 
minds.  Eric  shall  certainly  be  sent  away,  and  we  shall  see 
whether  his  present  infatuation  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  absence  and  new  friends.  I  have  been  blind  not  to 
have  foreseen  all  this.  The  foolish  fellow  has  known  no 
other  girl  but  you,  Laurie,  so  of  course  you  may  have  become 
all  the  world  to  him  for  the  time  being." 

"  Eric  will  never  change,"  she  murmured  softly. 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved.  But  meanwhile,  until 
he  goes,  you  will  promise  to  give  him  no  further  encourage- 
ment." 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  there  was  the 
glow  of  rising  anger  on  her  cheeks. 
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"  I  have  never  encouraged    him,   Aunt   Kate — never, 
never,"  she  protested  vehemently.     "I  have  been  true  in 
Vi^ord  and  deed  and  thought  to  George  till  this  very  day — till 
this  very  hour  when  I  learned  Eric's  intention  of  leavin 
home." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Lady  Belfort,  resuming 
the  conciliatory  tack  she  had  for  a  moment  unguardedly 
abandoned.  "  Then  I  only  ask  you  to  continue  as  you  have 
done,  my  dear.  Let  George  and  Eric  go  their  different 
ways  in  peace,  and  your  position  may  be  reconsidered,  if  that 
be  still  necessary — as  I  don't  think  it  will  be — when  both 
return.  Eric  is  free,  and  may  bring  back  a  wife — who 
knows  ?  Then  you  and  I  will  keep  this  unfortunate,  but 
temporary,  misunderstanding  to  ourselves,  and  George  will 
be  spared  from  a  world  of  needless  unhappiness." 

She  stooped  and  kissed  her  future  daughter  in  forgiving, 
motherly  fashion  upon  the  brow.  But  Laurie  looked 
unconvinced  ;  the  shadow  of  doubt  still  hung  over  the 
sweet  face. 

"It  seems  unfair  to  Eric,  dishonest   to  George,"  sh 
objected. 

"  Unfair  to  put  a  boy's  passing  fancy  to  the  test  of  a  few 
months'  time,  dishonest  to  blight  the  honest  love  of  years  !  '* 
exclaimed  her  ladyship,  warmly.  "  How  can  you  argue  for 
one  moment  in  such  a  fashion,  Laurie  ? "  But  again  a  swift 
return  was  made  to  smooth  persuasiveness,  as  Lady  Belfort 
went  on  :  "Take  an  old  woman's  advice,  my  child,  and  be 
guided  by  me,  your  best  friend.  I  can  see  the  false  position 
in  which  you  have  been  placed,  and  can  sympathize  with 
you  in  the  struggle  you  have  had  with  your  own  heart."  She 
drew  the  girl  from  her  kneeling  attitude,  and  folded  her  in 
an  affectionate  embrace.  "  There,  there,  have  your  cry  out. 
It  is  natural  you  should  feel  pity  for  poor  Eric,  leaving  home 
for  the  first  time.     But  you  must  not  forget  justice  to  our 
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brave  George.  You  will  promise  silence,  my  dear,  for  your 
love  of  both,  and  for  your  love  of  me  ;  then  everything  w^ill 
come  right  in  time,  never  fear." 

And  Laurie,  who  had  no  one  else  to  comfort  her,  no  one 
else  to  advise,  sobbed  forth  the  promise  required. 


CHAPTER    V 


CROSS   CURRENTS 


It  was  with  diversified  feelings  that  the  family  party 
assembled  that  night  in  the  dining  hall  of  Culben,  but  in 
every  breast  there  was  a  tremor  of  suppressed  excitement 
due  to  a  vague,  indefinable  dread  of  what  the  immediate 
future  might  have  in  store.  Laurie  would  fain  have  excused 
herself  from  attendance,  but  her  aunt  had  waved  aside  every 
plea,  insisting  on  the  spirit  of  their  compact  that  everything 
was  to  remain  for  the  present  precisely  as  before.  So  the 
young  girl,  although  still  doubting  the  rectitude  of  the  line 
of  conduct  imposed  upon  her  by  the  dominant  will  of  the 
elder  woman,  had  to  brave  the  trying  ordeal  and  preserve 
appearances  with  the  best  courage  she  could  muster.  Yet 
nothing  could  hide  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks,  the  troubled, 
dejected  look  in  her  eyes,  her  spells  of  pensive  absent-minded- 
ness when  for  the  moment  the  conversation  spared  her  by 
passing  her  aside. 

George  was  at  no  time  a  close  observer,  and  now  his  eyes 
were  partially  blinded  by  the  sudden  realization  of  every 
soldier's  dazzling  day-dream,  the  chance  of  active  service. 
His  talk  was  exclusively  of  the  threatened  war,  of  regiments 
and  comrades  who  would  distinguish  themselves,  of  mobi- 
lization, transport,  and  other  problems  of  the  campaign,  of 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  triumphs  to  be  won.     With 
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instinctive  delicacy  and  in  true  soldierly  spirit  he  made  light 
of  hardships  and  dangers,  and  when  these  chanced  to  be 
mentioned  he  turned  on  poor  Laurie  a  reassuring  smile. 
Her  obvious  distress  of  mind  could  not  escape  him  ;  but 
surely  this  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  for 
when  have  men  marched  to  the  wars  without  weeping  women 
being  left  behind  ?  So  the  shine  of  sorrowful  timidity  in 
her  eyes  was  to  him  but  the  reflection  of  the  military  ardour 
that  had  leaped  into  flame  within  his  own  heart.  He 
accepted  it  without  question,  never  dreaming  of  the  shame- 
stricken  anguish  that  was  rending  her  very  soul. 

As  for  Lady  Belfort,  she  sat  calm  and  composed  now. 
The  consciousness  that  she  too  had  a  battle  to  fight,  a 
troublesome  rebellion  to  suppress,  had  served  to  divert  her 
mind  from  the  uncertain,  far-away  dangers  that  hung  over 
the  head  of  her  soldier  son  to  those  that  had  so  unexpectedly 
taken  definite  shape  nearer  home.  So  her  first  natural  feel- 
ings of  grief  and  terror  had  given  place  to  a  spirit  of  quiet 
combative  preparedness  and  alertness. 

George  in  the  library,  after  the  telegram  had  been  opened, 
had  whispered  in  her  ear  words  of  courage,  of  the  duty  the 
women  of  Britain  owed  to  their  country  no  less  than  Britain's 
sons.  His  arguments  had  availed,  he  fondly  thought,  and 
the  young  laird  was  proud  of  his  brave  old  mother  as  she 
sat  opposite  him  at  the  table,  sharing  in  his  enthusiasm,  dis- 
cussing his  preparations  for  departure,  no  longer  seeking  to 
withhold  him  from  duty's  path — ^just  like  some  Roman 
matron  of  ancient  times,  who,  when  patriotism  called, 
would  send  her  son  to  inevitable  death  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips  and  not  a  tear  bedimming  her  eye. 

Eric  took  little  part  in  the  conversation.  This  was  un- 
usual, for  of  late  he  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  dinner 
hour.  It  was  O'Brien  who  had  discovered  how  to  bring 
out  the  studious  youth,  formerly  so  shy  and  reserved,  by 
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turning  the  talk  to  congenial  themes ;  and  even  Laurie  her- 
self had  been  often  surprised  by  the  play  of  rich  fancy,  the 
wide  learning,  the  keen  reasoning  power,  the  unsuspected 
sense  of  humour,  the  general  sprightliness  of  manner  which 
improved  health  and  the  stimulating  association  with  this 
new  friend  had  drawn  to  the  surface.  To-night,  however, 
Eric  had  suffered  a  relapse,  for  he  remained  wrapped  in  his 
own  thoughts.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  was  a  rooted  re- 
pugnance for  war  and  all  its  works,  an  appalling  sense  of  its 
wickedness,  its  uselessness,  its  ingloriousness  when  judged  at 
the  bar  of  cold,  dispassionate  reason.  But  the  Belforts  of 
Culben  had  always  had  a  soldier  in  the  family,  so  the  pride 
of  race  now  aided  brotherly  regard  in  keeping  to  himself 
the  gloomy,  sombre  reflections,  which  the  talk  around  him 
of  impending  deadly  strife  set  brooding  in  his  mind. 

Moreover,  Eric  had  his  own  approaching  departure  to 
think  about — the  heart-wrench  for  himself  which  the 
severance  of  home  ties  and  old  associations  meant,  and  the 
secret  grief  he  would  carry  away  with  him  into  the  cheerless, 
friendless,  outside  world.  His  sense  of  utter  desolation  was 
increased  by  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  importance  of 
his  plans,  the  announcement  of  which  had  created  such  a 
stir  a  few  hours  before,  seemed  to  have  been  completely 
obliterated  by  the  news  of  George's  recall  to  head-quarters. 
The  younger  brother  had  been  eclipsed  yet  once  again  by 
the  elder — had  been  set  in  the  shadowy  background  where 
his  very  existence  would  be  forgotten  until  the  other  had  for 
the  time  being  passed  out  of  immediate  view. 

Eric  was  painfully  aware  of  this,  not  with  any  rankling 
sense  of  injustice,  but  only  with  a  dull,  aching  feeling  of 
loneliness,  to  which  he  had  grown  accustomed  through  the 
long  years.  In  other  matters  and  in  earlier  days,  Laurie 
would  have  been  his  confidante,  and  would  have  brought  to 
his  wounded  heart  the  sweet  balm  of  sisterly  sympathy  and 
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consolation.  But  now  everything  was  changedj  for  the  very 
cause  of  his  melancholy  interposed  between  him  and  his  old 
comrade  a  barrier,  which  neither  dared  cross,  from  which 
each  must  turn  away  with  shuddering  dread  if  plighted  troth 
and  brotherly  honour  were  to  be  preserved.  Eric,  to-night, 
after  that  moment  of  half-confidence  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  in  the  rose-bower,  hardly  ventured  to  look  across 
the  table  at  the  one  who  was  the  object  of  his  hopeless  love. 
He  heard  the  occasional  murmur  of  her  voice  as  in  a  dream  ; 
its  quivering  note  of  repressed  emotion  smote  upon  his  sen- 
sitive ear ;  he  knew  by  instinct  that  she  was  just  as  unhappy 
and  miserable  as  was  he  himself.  But  he  was  content  to 
think  that  with  her  it  was  as  with  the  others — that  his  small 
sorrow  had  been  dismissed  from  mind  in  the  presence  of  a 
greater  one,  that  the  pitying  tears  she  had  shed  for  him  in 
the  summer-house  were  already  forgotten,  and  that  it  was 
only  for  George's  going  that  she  grieved.  And  so  in  sad- 
dened, musing  silence,  he  sat  through  the  repast. 

The  fifth  and  last  member  of  the  party  was  O'Brien, 
whose  place  was  by  Eric,  between  the  brothers,  and  facing 
Laurie,  who  had  the  further  side  of  the  board  to  herself. 
The  doctor  had  been  quick  to  discern  that  there  was  a  sort 
of  electrical  disturbance  in  the  air — that  some  new  cross- 
currents of  emotion  were  at  work,  the  exact  cause  and  effect 
of  which  he  did  not  yet  understand.  Lady  Belfort's  full 
and  complete  submission  to  the  trial  of  parting  from  her 
favourite  son — a  trial  that  had  so  acutely  affected  her  a  little 
while  before — her  sudden  cessation  from  all  repining,  her 
acquiescence,  even  cheerful  acquiescence,  in  the  selection  of 
his  regiment  as  one  of  the  first  for  dangerous  service,  gave 
him  the  clue  that  in  the  interval  between  her  leaving  the 
library  and  her  appearance  in  the  dining-room  something 
had  happened.  In  the  resolute  glitter  of  her  eyes  he  diag- 
nosed   another    sentiment    than    high-souled     resignation. 
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Then  her  cold  neglect  of  Eric  throughout  the  evening  was 
an  additional  symptom  of  significant  import,  while  her  watch- 
ful regard  over  George  and  Laurie  also  helped  the  trained 
observer  to  a  swift  guess  as  to  the  actual  state  of  things. 

Yes  ;  my  lady  had  at  last  discovered  what  the  doctor 
had  long  since  known — that  Eric  and  Laurie  were  in  love, 
desperately  and  seriously  in  love,  although  each  had  been 
guarding  the  secret  from  the  other  ! 

O'Brien,  studying  the  faces  around  him,  soon  arrived  at 
further  inferences.  Not  only  was  Laurie  quite  aware  that  her 
aunt  knew  everything,  but  there  was  some  sort  of  an  under- 
standing between  the  two,  as  was  shown  by  her  ladyship's 
rallying  words  whenever  the  girl's  interest  in  the  conversation 
seemed  to  droop,  and  by  Laurie's  own  look  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  confusion  when  their  eyes  chanced  to  meet.  But 
the  brothers  were  still  in  complete  ignorance  of  any  new 
development.  Eric  sat  in  downcast  silence  and  solitude,  and 
just  once,  through  the  flower-laden  ^pergne,  O'Brien  sur- 
prised a  furtive  glance  of  compassion  from  Laurie  in  his 
direction.  To  George,  blithe-hearted  and  gay,  the  call  to 
the  wars  was  obviously  the  only  theme  of  engrossing  family 
interest  at  this  present  moment.  But  the  one  disinterested 
onlooker  reflected  that  a  bigger  domestic  drama  was  weaving 
of  which  this  was  merely  a  subsidiary  episode. 

At  last  dessert  had  been  placed  upon  the  table,  and  the 
attendants  had  withdrawn. 

"  The  fight  has  to  come,"  exclaimed  George,  emphatic- 
ally, returning  to  an  argument  he  had  already  employed. 
"  Now,  three  months  hence,  a  year  later — what  does  it 
matter  ?  Majuba  has  to  be  wiped  out  before  there  can 
be  permanent  peace  for  South  Africa,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  is  sound  advice — political,  military,  commercial — from 
whichever  standpoint  you  look  at  the  question.  Claret, 
doctor  ? " 
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The  doctor  took  the  decanter  passed  to  his  hand,  and 
leisurely  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine.  All  through  the  even- 
ing he  had  been  championing  the  cause  of  the  Boers,  partly 
to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  situation  by  keeping  George  argu- 
mentatively  engaged,  partly  from  the  Irishman's  inherited 
love — or  enforced  lot — of  being  w^ith  the  minority,  and 
partly  from  the  engrained  Hibernian  conviction  that  England 
is  the  consistent  oppressor  of  small  nationalities.  But  there 
was  droll  good-humour  in  his  voice,  and  a  mischievous  sparkle 
in  his  eye,  as  he  raised  the  wine-glass  to  his  lips. 

"  No  doubt,  Sir  George,"  was  his  bland  retort,  "  war 
must  come,  if  your  confounded  England  is  determined  to 
ram  her  politics,  arms,  and  commerce  down  the  throats  of 
all  the  world." 

But  Lady  Belfort  had  had  quite  enough  of  the  discussion  ; 
the  Irishman's  political  heresies  always  offended  her,  and  to- 
night they  had  rasped  on  highly-strung  nerves.  She  pointedly 
changed  the  subject. 

"  You  are  in  poor  feather,  Eric,"  she  said,  addressing  her 
younger  son  directly  for  the  first  time,  and  regarding  his 
pale  thoughtful  face  with  curious  scrutiny. 

Eric,  taken  quite  unawares,  looked  up  in  startled 
confusion. 

"  The  cherub's  moulting,"  laughed  O'Brien,  to  give  him 
a  moment  for  recovery.  "  You  have  forgotten,  my  lady, 
that  he,  too,  is  preparing  for  a  long  flight  from  home." 

"  Oh,  but  I  say,  Eric,"  called  out  George,  from  the  head 
of  the  table,  "  you  won't  think  of  going,  now  that  I've  got 
to  clear  out  of  England  ?  We  can't  leave  mother  all  alone, 
can  we  ? " 

"  This  war  rumour,  like  others  before  it,  may  come  to 
nothing,"  replied  Eric,  quietly.  "  I  don't  see,  George,  that 
there  is  any  reason  why  I  should  change  my  plans." 

"  Nor   do  I,"  interjected   Lady   Belfort,  with    prompt 
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decisiveness.  "  On  reflection,  doctor,  I  have  come  to  see 
that  a  trip  abroad  w^ill  do  Eric  a  great  deal  of  good." 

She  addressed  the  remark  to  O'Brien,  with  the  implied 
suggestion  that  her  reason  was  based  on  medical  grounds. 

But  only  George  was  deceived  into  following  the  lead 
thus  given. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  he  concurred  ;  "  there  is  nothing  like 
travel  and  knocking  about  for  getting  a  fellow  into  good 
fettle." 

As  for  the  others,  all  three  were  regarding  Lady  Belfort, 
wonderingly  and  expectantly;  after  her  abrupt  utterance 
there  was  a  gleam  of  added  comprehension  in  O'Brien's  eyes, 
of  timid  uneasiness  in  Laurie's,  of  positive  pain  in  Eric's. 

"  So  you  don't  mind  whether  I  go  or  stay,  mother  ? " 
asked  the  last-named  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"I  prefer  that  you  should  go,"  was  the  calm  reply. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  studied  slight  both  in  the  curt 
words  themselves  and  in  the  manner  of  their  delivery — 
the  calculated  coldness  that  was  in  such  striking  contrast 
to  the  affectionate  interest  lavished  on  her  elder  son's 
departure. 

Eric  winced  and  looked  at  O'Brien,  with  a  stealthy 
glance  of  shame  lest  the  stranger  in  the  midst  should  have 
understood  all  that  his  own  heart  had  revealed  to  him  in  his 
mother's  answer.  But  the  rollicking  smile  on  the  Irishman's 
face  gave  no  sign  ;  it  passed  by  Eric,  and  beamed  upon  her 
ladyship. 

"  That's  the  sinsible  way  to  look  at  it,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
boldly  turning  her  remark.  "Eric's  health  first,  and  let 
ould  Kruger  go  hang.  Besides,  there's  no  certainty  that  the 
laird  will  have  the  least  taste  of  fightin'  after  all ;  he  may 
be  off  and  on  at  Culben  just  as  before,  all  the  time  we're 
gone." 

"If  you  think  that  this  Transvaal  trouble  is  going  to 
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blow  over,"  put  in  George,  gloomily,  "  you  are  making  the 
biggest  mistake  in  your  life,  O'Brien." 

"Oh,  well,  the  lot  av  ye  may  be  shipped  back  to 
England  sooner  than  you  bargain  for,"  was  the  laughing 
rejoinder.  "  But  Lady  Belfort's  tired  of  the  argument,  and 
we'll  let  it  stand  at  that.  Nothing  has  been  said  to  alter 
Eric's  plans  and  mine." 

Her  ladyship,  however,  had  yet  another  point  to  gain. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  she  observed  tranquilly,  "  that 
all  three  of  you  might  go  south  by  to-morrow  night's  train. 
In  any  case,  doctor,  you  will  be  getting  your  outfits  in 
London  for  such  a  journey." 

Even  O'Brien  was  disconcerted  by  the  unfeeling  audacity 
of  this  precipitate  dismissal,  and  he  temporarily  evaded  the 
embarrassing  necessity  of  a  reply  by  proceeding  to  crack  a 
walnut.     So  my  lady  turned  to  Eric  for  an  answer. 

The  latter,  if  he  had  been  pained  before,  was  stabbed  to 
the  heart  now,  and  for  a  moment  he  pressed  a  hand  on  his 
brow  to  hide  his  agitation.  At  last,  however,  he  managed  to 
meet  his  mother's  look. 

"  There  are  reasons,"  he  said  with  cold  constraint, 
"  why  I  cannot  leave  home  for  three  or  four  days  at 
earliest." 

"  Reasons  !  What  reasons  ?  "  asked  her  ladyship,  in- 
credulously and  impatiently. 

But  Eric  showed  no  desire  to  give  any  further  explana- 
tions. His  gaze  wandered  across  the  table,  and  encountered 
Laurie's  for  a  single  instant.  The  girl's  eyes  were  full  of 
trouble ;  and  before  she  dropped  them  in  hasty  confusion, 
he  had  read  their  tender  message  of  sympathy. 

This  interchange  of  glances  was  noticed  by  Lady  Belfort, 
and  her  whole  frame  tingled  with  indignation.  For  the 
thought  darted  through  her  mind  that  Eric  would  wish  to 
linger  just  because  George  was  compelled  to  go  away,  and 
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that  Laurie  might  be  capable  of  encouraging  him  in  this 
treacherous  resolve.  With  the  angry  suspicion,  however, 
there  came  simultaneous  conviction  as  to  the  necessity  of 
strict  prudence  on  her  own  part.  Any  premature  disclosure 
of  her  feelings  would  ruin  her  plans  by  revealing  the  igno- 
minious truth  to  the  elder  brother.  Perhaps  she  had  already 
shown  too  much  of  her  hand.  She  looked  uneasily  at 
George,  who  was  busy  peeling  an  apple,  and,  she  was 
thankful  to  see,  had  missed  the  by-play  of  troubled  glances. 
Then  she  turned  her  scrutiny  on  O'Brien,  who  promptly 
answered  the  question  that  had  been  addressed  to  Eric. 

"We  have  some  patients  in  the  village,  my  lady,  who 
cannot  be  left  to  themselves  at  an  hour's  notice." 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Eraser  would  see  to  these,"  she  replied,  with 
a  shrug  of  indifference.  "But  of  course  it  doesn't  really 
matter.  I  only  thought  that  you  might  have  been  company 
for  each  other  on  the  long  railway  journey.  Laurie  dear, 
if  you  are  ready,  we  will  go  into  the  drawing-room." 

Thus  my  lady  covered  a  temporary  defeat,  and  as  she 
passed  through  the  doorway,  O'Brien,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  breathed  again.  Eric  had  recovered  his  composure  ; 
George  was  still  in  a  mood  of  calm  complacency. 

"  Then  where  are  you  thinking  of  going,  doctor  ? " 
asked  the  laird,  producing  a  cigarette-case  and  passing 
it  on. 

"  That  remains  to  be  finally  settled.  But  I  have  sug- 
gested a  month  in  Holland,  then  the  Canary  Islands  for  the 
autumn,  and  Egypt  to  follow.  What  do  you  say,  Eric  ? 
Have  you  settled  a  programme  in  your  own  mind  ? " 

"I  haven't  given  the  matter  a  thought,"  he  replied, 
forcing  a  smile.  "I  am  content  to  wander  where  you 
will." 

"  No,  no,  my  boy,"  protested  O'Brien,  "  that  won't  do. 
Travel  without  a  definite  object  in  view  is  but  a  weary 
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pastime.  We'll  study  the  old  Guanche  relics  in  TenerifFe, 
and  then  compare  them  with  similar  remains  in  Egypt. 
There's  a  fine  new  subject  for  a  book — a  branch  of  com- 
parative archaeology  that  hasn't  yet  been  tackled  by  any 
one." 

O'Brien  had  the  rare  and  priceless  gift  in  a  teacher  of 
imparting  vivid  interest  to  the  most  dry-as-dust  themes  ;  he 
could  make  the  pharmacopoeia  entertaining  reading,  and 
build  a  romance  around  a  single  fossil.  But  he  failed  on 
the  present  occasion  to  kindle  a  responsive  spark  of 
enthusiasm. 

"  I  am  sick  of  book  learning,"  was  Eric's  dejected  reply. 
"  Let  us  keep  among  living  men,  O'Brien.  I  am  longing 
to  do  something  in  the  world.  Oh,  George,  if  I  were  only 
a  soldier,  just  like  you." 

"  With  a  conscientious  objection  to  fighting  ! "  laughed 
his  brother.  "But  in  any  case,  Eric,  my  lad,"  he  added,  in 
serious  tone  and  for  the  first  time  that  night  with  a  grave 
look  on  his  handsome  face,  "  when  there  are  only  two  sons 
in  a  house,  they  must  not  both  go  to  the  wars.  Who 
can  tell  but  that  you  may  come  back  to  England  as  the 
laird  of  Culben  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  ! "  said  Eric,  fervently,  and  with  trembling 
lip.  "  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak  like  that,  George. 
Gladly  would  I  take  your  place  on  the  field  of  danger." 
He  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  face  averted,  leant  an  elbow  on  the 
mantel-shelf.  "  Ah,  what  a  solution  that  would  be  !  "  he 
murmured  to  himself  with  a  faint  sigh. 

For  a  few  seconds  a  hush  fell  over  the  room.  George 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  chance  that  must  be  reckoned  with,"  he 
said  softly.  "  Look  after  him,  O'Brien.  Whatever  befalls 
me,  nothing  must  happen  to  Eric." 

He  also  now  got  up  from  the  table,  and,  crossing  to  the 
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fireplace,  slipped  an  arm  affectionately  across  his  brother's 
shoulders.  The  latter,  however,  remained  too  profoundly 
moved  to  raise  his  bovs^ed  head. 

"  But  there,  this  thing  has  been  said,  and  must  not  be 
mentioned  again,"  continued  George.  "We  each  know 
w^hat  the  other  feels,  dear  Eric,  and  the  fortune  of  war  is  in 
God*s  hands." 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  young  soldier  recovered  his 
bright  smile  and  careless  gaiety  of  tone. 

"  So,  buck  up,  old  fellow,"  he  cried,  bestowing  a  vigorous 
shake  on  the  other's  arm.  "  We'll  go  and  have  our  coffee 
in  the  drawing-room.  Pull  yourself  together,  there's  a  good 
chap.  Mother  and  Laurie  mustn't  guess  that  our  talk  has 
drifted  to  such  a  confoundedly  lugubrious  topic." 

But  Eric  did  not  trust  himself  to  look  up. 

"  I'll  join  you  in  a  few  minutes,  George,"  he  said  in  a 
low,  broken  voice,  just  touching  and  pressing  his  brother's 
hand.     Then  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A    CHILD    OF    SORROW 

While  moving  towards  the  drawing-room,  Lady  Belfort 
debated  within  herself  the  best  means  of  carrying  through 
her  difficult  task  that  night.  The  simplest  way  out  of  a 
perplexing  and  increasingly  dangerous  position  would  have 
been  to  indulge  Laurie's  own  wish  of  escaping  to  her  room 
on  the  plea  of  headache.  But  as  this  was  George's  last 
evening  at  home,  most  likely  for  many  long  months  to  come, 
such  an  excuse  could  not  suffice  for  the  occasion,  and  might 
indeed  bring  dawning  perception  of  the  truth  to  eyes  which 
calm,  confiding  trust  still  made  blind.  She  felt  intuitively 
that  any  further  direct  injunction  to  Laurie  would  lead  to 
disaster,  for  before  dinner  a  mere  hint  that  she  counted  on 
good  faith  being  maintained  between  them,  however  trying 
the  ordeal,  had  provoked  from  the  girl  a  look  which  might 
have  been  either  resentment  that  her  plighted  word  should 
be  mistrusted  or  the  first  sign  of  a  revolt  that  could  no 
longer  be  held  in  check.  So  she  pressed  affectionately  on 
Laurie's  arm,  and,  when  they  had  settled  themselves  in  their 
seats,  resolutely  kept  the  conversation  to  indifferent  themes 
— a  round  of  calls  that  had  to  be  paid  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  latest  books  that  were  to  be  ordered  from  the  library. 
But  while  she  talked  on  to  the  other's  brief  and  languid 
responses,  her  ladyship  was  all  the  while  turning  over  in  her 
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mind  the  advisability  of  coming  to  an  explanation  with 
younger  son  ;  for  Laurie's  glance  of  tenderness  intercepted 
at  the  dinner-table  was  a  clear  warning  that  the  mischief 
must  go  further  unless  Eric  himself  could  be  compelled  by 
sense  of  shame  or  sense  of  honour  to  trifle  no  more  with  the 
young  girl's  feelings,  now  trembling  so  perilously  in  the 
balance. 

George's  casual  explanation  that  Eric  would  come  to  the 
drawing-room  later  on  was  received  by  Lady  Belfort  without 
comment.  During  the  ten  minutes  for  coffee  she  spoke  in 
quiet  and  practical  tone  about  certain  business  matters  which 
the  young  laird  would  have  to  attend  to  before  his  departure 
on  the  morrow.  Galbraith,  he  explained,  was  to  be  ready 
with  all  the  estate  papers  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  get  through  their  task  by  luncheon 
time. 

"It's  a  confounded  nuisance,  but  has  to  be  done,"  he 
said  impatiently.  "We'll  have  only  a  few  hours  together 
to-morrow,  Laurie.  I've  ordered  the  dog-cart  for  half-past 
five." 

"  Won't  we  drive  you  to  the  station  ? "  asked  his  mother. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  was  the  laughing  answer.  "  I  like 
to  bid  my  folks  good-bye  at  home  and  not  on  a  railway 
platform." 

"  You  will  play  for  us  to-night,  doctor  ? "  suggested  Lady 
Belfort,  turning  to  O'Brien.  "  I  am  afraid  none  of  us  are 
in  a  mood  for  the  usual  rubber." 

The  Irishman  was  a  good  musician  of  the  dilettante  order, 
and  was  quite  accustomed,  when  he  did  not  take  a  hand  at 
the  card-table,  to  while  away  an  hour  at  the  piano  for  his 
own,  and  the  others',  pleasure.  To-night  he  glanced  doubt- 
ingly  at  George. 

"  But  my  jangling  mayn't  be  much  in  tune  with  present 
sentiments,"  he  demurred. 
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**  Oh,  go  ahead,"  responded  George,  gaily,  as  he  crossed 
over  and  took  a  seat  on  an  ottoman  by  Laurie's  side.  "  Some- 
thing appropriate,  eh  ? — *  The  Girl  I  left  behind  me  1  '  " 

Laurie  gave  a  wan  little  smile.  "  You  must  tell  us 
what  we  can  do  for  the  regiment,  George,"  she  said,  "  if  it 
really  comes  that  you  are  sent  away." 

"  Tobacco  and  woollen  nightcaps,"  interjected  O'Brien, 
as  he  strolled  to  the  piano.  "Take  the  advice  of  an  old 
campaigner.  Miss  Hampton.  And  if  it  comes  to  a  choice 
between  the  two,  give  the  'baccy  the  preference." 

He  sat  down  at  the  instrument,  and,  playing  softly,  wove 
a  medley  of  Irish  airs,  drifting  from  grave  to  gay,  from  the 
wistful  and  plaintive  to  the  mildly  rollicking.  Added  to  the 
taste  and  skill  the  musician  displayed,  there. was  in  his  touch  a 
subtle  sense,  now  of  patriotic  fervour,  now  of  tender  national 
sentiment,  that  wooed  the  ear  and  charmed  the  heart. 
Laurie  sat  dreamily  listening,  and  George  soon  fell  into  her 
mood,  ceasing  from  small  talk  and  sitting  quietly  by  her  side  ; 
he  was  tranquilly  happy  to  be  there,  and  while  the  one  was 
relieved  from  embarrassment,  the  other  was  free  to  revolve 
the  martial  plans  which,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  love,  were 
for  the  moment  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Lady  Belfort,  after 
a  few  covert  glances  in  their  direction,  was  satisfied  that  all 
was  well — that,  so  long  as  O'Brien  played,  the  evening 
would  pass  in  the  peacefulness  she  desired.  She  rose,  crossed 
the  room,  and  took  another  seat  in  the  dimly-lit  recess  of  a 
deep  bow  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  door. 
The  central  part  of  the  casement,  opening  in  the  French 
style,  admitted  the  balmy  breath  of  the  night. 

When  shortly  afterwards  Eric  entered,  she  beckoned  him 
to  her. 

"  Come  outside,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  wish  to 
have  a  talk  with  you,  Eric  ; "  and,  taking  his  arm,  she  drew 
him   on   to   the   terrace,   gleaming  white   in  the   light  of 
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the  moon.  She  led  him  to  a  garden-seat,  just  beyond  the 
window  ;  in  the  position  she  chose  for  herself,  she  could 
still  see  George  and  Laurie,  but  Eric,'  turning  towards  her, 
had  his  face  averted  from  the  room.  They  sat  silent  for  a 
minute,  the  music  falling  softly  on  their  ears.  Eric  waited 
patiently  for  his  mother  to  begin  ;  something  in  his  heart 
told  him  what  was  coming. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  speak  to  you,  Eric,"  she  said  at 
last.  There  was  a  harsh  note  in  her  voice,  not  unfamiliar 
to  him,  but  confirming  the  dull  sense  of  dread  that  already 
oppressed  him. 

"  About  what  ? "  he  contrived  to  ask  with  outward  calm. 

"  Of  your  conduct  towards  Laurie  this  afternoon." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  pretend  ignorance.  She  has  avowed 
everything — she  has  told  me  the  whole  disgraceful  story." 

Eric's  face,  already  pale,  grew  paler  still  in  the  moon- 
light that  struck  full  upon  him. 

"  You  must  not  use  such  words,  mother,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  firm,  although  it  trembled  with  repressed 
emotion. 

"  What  other  words  can  I  use  ?  Is  it  not  disgraceful 
that  you  should  upset  the  poor  girl  in  this  way  ?  I  cannot 
forbid  you  to  fall  in  love  with  her ;  if  you  have  chosen  to 
do  that,  I  must  leave  you  to  your  conscience,  to  your  sense 
of  the  brotherly  honour  you  have  broken  and  cast  aside." 

Eric  was  white  to  the  lips  now  ;  he  gazed  at  his  mother 
in  dazed  wonder ;  but  he  did  not  seek  to  interrupt.  She 
did  not  meet  his  eyes  ;  her  own  were  fixed  on  her  hands, 
clasped  tightly  together  on  her  lap.  She  had  nerved  herself 
to  her  task,  and  she  continued  in  a  low  tense  voice,  vibrant 
with  the  fierce  wrath  that  was  burning  within  her. 

"But  I  can  certainly  forbid  your  attempting  to  come 
between  Laurie  and  George." 
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"  When  have  I  ever  done  that  ?  "  asked  Eric,  sternly. 

"  Is  it  not  enough,  that  you  have  sought  to  render  her 
unhappy  by  making  her  believe  that  you  are  going  away 
from  home,  merely  because  of  your  vain  love  for  her  ?  Yes  ; 
she  has  told  me  everything,  you  see.  When  we  were  gone 
from  the  rose-bower,  and  you  had  a  chance  to  be  with  her 
alone,  you  were  dastard  enough  to  put  such  an  idea  into  her 
head — to  cause  her  to  weep  for  the  sorrow  of  which  you 
made  her  think  herself  the  cause." 

"  Oh,  my  God  ! "  groaned  Eric,  "  was  there  ever  a  more 
hideous  distortion  of  the  truth  ?  Laurie  cannot,  would  never, 
have  spoken  such  things.  What  can  have  put  these  ideas 
into  your  head,  mother  ?  it  is  now  my  turn  to  ask." 

"  As  I  have  said,"  replied  Lady  Belfort,  looking  up  with 
cool  disdain,  "  Laurie  has  told  me  what  actually  took  place, 
and  I  have  made  my  own  inferences.  You  yourself  surely 
recognize  the  cruelty  of  the  position  in  which  you  have 
placed  her.  Circumstances  have,  of  course,  thrown  you  a 
great  deal  together,  and  she  is  naturally  fond  of  you.  Fond- 
ness and  love,  however,  are  very  different  things,  and  must 
not  be  confounded.  It  was  presumption  in  you  to  think 
of  loving  her ;  but  it  was  shameful,  I  say,  to  let  her  know 
that  such  feelings  were  ever  in  your  heart.  Not  that  you 
have  shaken  her  in  her  faithful  love  for  George  ;  but  you 
have  succeeded  in  making  her  utterly  miserable  on  your 
brother's  last  night  at  home." 

Eric  rose  slowly  to  his  feet ;  he  spoke  with  the  intense 
calm  that  is  like  the  dull  white  glow  of  superheated  iron. 

"Mother,  may  God  forgive  you  for  what  you  have 
said  this  night.  You  have  imputed  to  me  conduct  which, 
if  it  were  true,  would  indeed  be  shameful.  But  it  is 
still  more  shameful  on  your  part,  even  to  suggest  that  I 
have  ever  tried  to  win  George's  place  in  Laurie's  heart  for 
myself." 
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"  Then  why  did  you  profess  your  love  for  her  this  very 
day?" 

"  I  did  no  such  thing.  If  my  secret  was  wrung  from  me 
by  the  sorrow  of  parting,  I  am  surely  to  be  pitied  rather 
than  to  be  blamed." 

"  Then  you  do  not  deny  to  me  that  you  love  her  ?  " 
interrupted  Lady  Belfort. 

"No,"  replied  Eric,  sadly.  "I  attempt  no  denial  of 
that.  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my 
soul  ;  I  have  loved  her  all  my  life,  from  the  first  day  she 
entered  it." 

"You  confess  to  this  deceit — to  this  systematic 
hypocrisy  !  " 

"  Use  what  hard  words  you  choose,"  replied  Eric,  with 
grave  dignity.  "  The  day  will  come,  mother,  when  you 
will  regret  them.  But  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with,  nothing  to  conceal  from  you.  I  have  always  loved 
George  with  fond  brotherly  devotion.  I  have  never  wronged 
him,  never  done  him  an  ill  turn,  in  thought,  far  less  in  deed. 
My  only  wish  at  this  moment  is,  that  no  cloud,  the  breadth 
even  of  my  hand,  may  come  over  his  love  for  our  sweet 
cousin.  I  shall  rejoice  in  their  wedding,  rejoice  in  his 
happiness  and  in  hers  ;  and,  as  in  the  past  so  in  the  future, 
nothing  I  shall  ever  do,  nothing  I  could  ever  bring  myself  to 
do,  will  seek  to  sever  them." 

"That  is  exactly  the  assurance  I  wanted  from  you  to- 
night." The  words  were  lamely  spoken  ;  Lady  Belfort, 
under  the  spell  of  his  proud  and  truthful  gaze,  could  not 
but  feel  rebuked. 

"Well,  even  in  deeming  such  an  assurance  necessary, 
you  have  wronged  me,"  he  replied.  "But  you  have  the 
assurance  you  wished  for,  and  so  the  matter  ends — the 
painful  subject  is  buried,  and  shall  never  be  revived  between 
you   and   me   or  any  one   else.      I  understand  now  why 
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you  no  longer  oppose  my  journey  abroad,  but  I  would 
ask  you  to  believe  that  my  staying  on  at  Culben  a  day 
or  two  after  George  has  left  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
Laurie." 

"  I  said  nothing  of  that." 

"  No,  but  you  looked  it  at  the  dinner-table  ;  and  now 
that  you  have  spoken,  I  comprehend.  It  is  well.  No  false 
sentiment  as  regards  you,  mother,  need  ever  bring  me  back 
to  Culben.  You  force  me  to  speak  terrible  words,  but  you 
have  spoken  plainly  to  me,  and  I  shall  speak  plainly  to  you. 
You  have  never  loved  me — never  truly  loved  me." 

"  What  injustice  to  say  such  a  thing  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Belfort  indignantly,  and  with  conviction. 

"  The  justice  of  my  words,  perhaps,  will  come  home  to 
you  some  day,"  he  answered  quietly.  "  But  henceforward 
you  will  understand  that  I  know  the  bitter  truth,  and  that 
all  my  subsequent  actions  will  be  regulated  by  this  know- 
ledge. And  yet,  mother,  dear  mother,  I  have  loved  you. 
Why  could  you  not  have  spared  a  little  of  your  love  for  me 
— even  a  little,  just  a  little  ?  " 

He  leaned  over  the  stone  balcony  by  his  side,  and  his 
shoulders  heaved.  Lady  Belfort  was  moved — the  sight  of 
pain  always  made  her  unhappy.  She  laid  a  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"  Eric  dear,  you  know  I  love  you,"  she  said  tremblingly. 
"I  have  always  been  sorry  for  you — always  tried  to 
make  your  weary  life  in  the  sick-room  as  happy  as  it 
might  be." 

"  Sorry  ! "  he  echoed  sadly,  as  he  turned  round  again. 
"  Yes,  sorry — that  was  the  measure  of  your  love,  mother  ! 
But  it  is  not  for  me  to  complain  on  my  own  account,  far 
less  to  chide  you.  I  have  known  for  years  that  I  have  been 
the  child  of  sorrow  at  Culben." 

"  Oh  !^  don't   say  such  a  thing,"  pleaded  the  mother, 
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contrite  now,  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  for  the  sight  of  his 
tragic  grief  appalled  her. 

"  A  child  of  sorrow,"  he  reiterated.  "  But  a  brave  man 
accepts  his  destiny,  and  I  shall  try  to  accept  mine  with 
courage  and  resignation.  Now  there  is  no  quarrel  between 
us,  mother — must  never  be,"  he  went  on  in  a  voice  that 
strove  to  be  cheerful,  "  for,  as  you  know,  both  George  and 
Laurie  would  be  shocked  and  pained  by  anything  of  the 
kind.  There  ;  dry  your  eyes — I  have  not  the  slightest 
anger  in  my  heart — I  can  even  find  excuses  for  you." 

"  You  have  spoken  hard,  cruel  words,  Eric,  which  I 
can  never  forget." 

"Well,  it  is  best  perhaps  that  you  should  not  forget 
them.  With  their  memory  may  spring  regret  for  what  you 
yourself  have  thought  about  me,  and  with  such  regret, 
mother,  there  may  even  come  a  little  of  that  love  which 
you  have  hitherto  withheld.  But,  as  I  was  going  to  say, 
I  can  find  excuses  why  you  have  so  thoroughly  devoted 
yourself  to  George.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  I  do  myself 
what  a  poor  fellow  I  am  by  his  side.  So  I  have  no  anger, 
no  bitterness,  mother.  Come,  let  there  be  peace."  He 
kissed  her  gently  on  the  brow.  "  O'Brien  has  stopped 
playing.  We  had  better  go  in.  We  must  be  bright  and 
gay  on  George's  last  night  at  home." 

She  took  the  arm  he  offered,  and  pressed  it  affectionately. 
"  When  you  are  like  this,  Eric,  I  love  you  very  truly,  very 
deeply.  If  I  spoke  sharply,  you  must  remember  that  I 
really  did  think  you  were  trying  to  come  between  George 
and  Laurie.  But  now  all  my  fears  are  at  rest,  and  we 
shall  put  the  past — our  to-night's  conversation  with  it — 
aside.  Your  travels  will  do  you  good,  Eric,  and  you  will 
come  back  in  a  happier  frame  of  mind.  Poor  dear  George, 
what  a  blow  for  him  if  he  had  had  to  go  away  to  the  war 
with  any  idea  of  such  trouble  on  his  mind." 
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Not  one  thought  for  his  own  blighted  love,  crushed 
underfoot  and  already  forgotten  !  Such  was  the  momentary 
bitter  reflection  in  Eric's  mind.  But  he  resolutely  thrust  it 
away  from  him,  and  re-entered  the  room  with  a  brave, 
calm  smile. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  general  and  desultory  con- 
versation was  maintained.  Then  George  bethought  himself 
that  he  would  have  to  do  his  packing  that  night,  and  his 
mother  promptly  volunteered  to  help  him.  Laurie  was 
thankful  of  this  chance  for  pleading  her  headache  and  for 
retiring  to  her  own  room.  So  the  quintet  broke  up,  and 
O'Brien  and  Eric  were  alone. 

They  could  reach  their  own  wing  of  the  house  by  the 
terrace,  and  with  one  accord  they  stepped  into  the  moon- 
shine. O'Brien  produced  a  cigar  and  proceeded  to  light  it, 
and  Eric,  waiting  for  him,  leaned  over  the  balustrade. 
Here  the  doctor  joined  him,  and  they  lingered  in  silence 
for  a  while. 

"Eric,  my  lad,"  said  the  Irishman  at  last,  "this  will 
never  do." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  quietly  questioned,  without 
looking  up. 

"  I  see  the  whole  tragedy  that  is  in  process  of  making. 
All  of  you  are  playing  at  cross-purposes,  and  there  will  be 
no  happiness  till  each  recognizes  the  straight  path  that  must 
be  followed." 

"  Are  these  matters — excuse  me,  doctor — that  concern 
you  ? "  asked  Eric,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,"  replied  O'Brien,  resolutely.  "  For  it  is  I  alone 
that  see  the  truth.  Your  mother,  George,  Miss  Laurie, 
you  yourself,  are  all  blind  to  it.  I  have  known  your  secret 
for  a  long  time,  Eric,"  he  went  on,  laying  a  kindly  hand  on 
the  other's  shoulder.     "  You  love  your  cousin." 

Eric  was  silent.     He  offered  no  protest. 
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"  But  I  must  tell  you  two  things  you  do  not  know.'*  1 

**  What  are  these  ?  "  came  the  whispered  inquiry.      -| 

"It  is  not  George  that  Laurie  loves,  but  you." 

"  God  forbid  !  Even  if  in  her  heart  there  was  a  little 
love  for  me,  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  know  it.  She  is 
for  George,  and  not  for  me." 

"  Why  so  ?  Here  is  the  second  thing  I  wish  you  to 
understand.  George  is  not  in  love  with  Laurie,  man  !  Do 
you  not  see  that  ?  He  has  never  lost  his  heart  to  her  as 
you  have  lost  yours.  To  have  to  relinquish  her  might  be 
a  blow  to  his  pride  for  a  few  days.  But  he  will  find  his 
consolation,  indeed  his  truer  happiness,  elsewhere — with 
some  one  who  will  have  his  whole  heart's  love." 

Eric  looked  up.     He  listened  in  dull  amazement. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  George  does  not  love  Laurie," 
he  said  slowly.  "That  to  me  is  impossible.  If  he  lost  her, 
it  would  break  his  heart,  although  pride  and  affection  for 
me  might  never  let  us  know  it.  No,  no,  O'Brien  ;  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  changing  things  now.  Let  us  hurry 
our  packing  and  get  away." 

"  By  all  means  let  us  get  away,"  concurred  the  doctor. 
**  But  what  I  say  is  this,  George  should  go  on  his  campaign 
and  you  should  go  on  your  travels  on  a  level  footing  as 
regards  your  cousin.  Let  all  understand  that  her  heart  is 
free,  and  that  a  year  hence  she  will  choose  the  one  she 
really  loves." 

"  It  cannot  be,  O'Brien.  Even  if  my  love  for  George 
did  not  by  itself  restrain  me  from  acting  so,  I  have  this  very 
night  pledged  my  word  of  honour  to  my  mother  that  I  shall 
never  try  to  take  Laurie  from  him." 

O'Brien  looked  at  Eric  fixedly  for  a  few  seconds.  He 
read  the  look  of  unshakeable  determination  in  his  eyes. 

"Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  sorrier  pledge  was  never 
exacted  by  a  foolish,  short-sighted  woman.     All  of  you  will 
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live  to  regret  it.  But  I  have  salved  my  conscience  by 
speaking.  I  could  not  let  you  go  away  without  opening 
your  eyes  to  the  full  truth." 

"  Then  let  us  never  refer  to  the  subject  again,"  replied 
Eric,  as  he  linked  his  arm  in  the  doctor's  and  moved  along 
the  terrace. 


CHAPTER   VII 


ISOLATION 


The  next  morning  was  a  busy  one  for  all  at  Culben,  except- 
ing Laurie  Hampton,  who  sat  alone  in  her  room,  saddened 
by  the  thought  of  the  coming  partings,  sorely  troubled  in 
heart  as  to  whether  she  was  doing  right  or  wrong  in  following 
the  course  which  the  dominant  will  of  her  aunt  had  imposed. 
After  a  night's  reflection  the  conviction  was  coming  to  her 
more  strongly  and  more  clearly  that  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  she  should    confess  everything   to  George,  plead    his 
forbearance  and  forgiveness,  and   beg  for  her  release  from 
their  engagement,  at  least  for  a  time  until  she  could  honour- 
ably renew  her  troth  with  none  of  the  vague,  trembling 
uncertainty  that  now  agitated  her  mind.     But  against  this 
line  of  action  there  arose  the  counter-argument  that  Lady 
Belfort  had  so  menacingly  employed  ;  if  George  went  away 
to  the  wars  grieving  for  his  loss,  brooding  over  the  shatter- 
ing of  his  lover's  dream,  bravery  might  turn  to  recklessness, 
and  he  might  conceivably  welcome  the  chance  of  throwing 
away  his  life  in  some  desperate  enterprise.     For  she  never 
for  one  moment  doubted  his  great  love  for  her ;  his  senti- 
ment might  be  a  gentle  passion  when  contrasted  with  the 
smouldering  fire  in  poor  Eric's  breast,  but  it  was  none  the 
less  whole-hearted  and  sincere.     Security  of  possession  might 
have  made  him  easy-going  and  careless,  but  disappointment 
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would  prove  just  as  tragic  for  him  as  was  despairing  hopeless- 
ness for  Eric  now.  Thus  for  a  moment  the  balance  of 
argument  would  hang  in  suspense  ;  then  the  memory  of  her 
faithful  promise  to  Lady  Belfort  would  drop  into  the  one 
scale,  and  make  the  other  kick  the  beam.  She  would 
not  speak ;  she  must  leave  the  issue  to  the  chances  of 
time. 

Meanwhile  the  young  laird  was  busy  with  the  factor, 
Mr.  Galbralth,  going  over  correspondence  and  accounts, 
deciding  as  to  the  cutting  of  timber  and  improvements  on 
the  estate,  considering  the  applications  of  tenants,  arranging 
the  business  of  the  home  farm,  and  generally  putting  all  his 
affairs  in  order  for  an  absence  that  might  be  prolonged. 
His  mother  was  also  fully  occupied  ;  with  her  own  hands 
she  completed  the  packing  of  her  soldier  son's  valises,  and 
in  her  loving  solicitude  allowed  no  one  else  to  interfere  with 
the  preparation  of  the  supper-basket  for  the  long  night  in 
the  train. 

Eric  and  O'Brien,  too,  were  busy  in  anticipation  of  their 
own  approaching  departure.  They  spent  the  entire  forenoon 
over  the  final  proofs  of  the  pamphlet  that  was  to  serve' 
as  Galbraith's  guide  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  creamery 
scheme,  and  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  farmers  when 
the  time  was  ripe  for  their  joining  the  enterprise.  It  was  an 
able  little  work,  summarizing  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
co-operation  in  the  agricultural  industry,  explaining  the 
revolution  in  dairying  which  modern  machinery  had  effected, 
collating  the  successes  that  had  been  achieved  in  other  lands, 
setting  forth  figures  that  were  authentic  and  convincing,  and 
formulating  rules  for  management  which  experience  else- 
where had  proved  to  be  the  best  in  practice  and  the  most 
profitable  as  regards  results.  The  gong  for  luncheon  sounded 
just  as  Eric  initialed  the  last  slip,  and  marked  the  whole 
bundle  "  for  the  press." 
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Mr.  Galbraith  was  at  the  table,  so  that  the  conversation 
did  not  become  one  of  family  intimacy.  The  prospects  of 
war  were  discussed,  and  the  factor  was  strong  in  arguing  that 
any  flutter  at  the  War  Office,  or  any  anticipation  of  im- 
mediate hostilities,  was  to  say  the  least  premature.  The 
hard-headed  old  Scotchman  put  the  reasons  on  which  he 
based  his  judgment  in  a  dry,  forcible  way  that  was  peculiarly 
convincing.  Lady  Belfort  was  comforted  ;  even  George's 
faith  in  an  immediate  flare-up  was  shaken. 

"  So  you  really  think  this  is  a  false  alarm,  Mr.  Galbraith  ?  " 
asked  the  anxious  mother. 

"  I  do,  my  leddy  ;  mark  my  words,  Culben  will  hae  his 
leave  renewed,  and  be  back  hame,  within  a  fortnight." 

This  roseate  view  of  things  tinged  the  atmosphere  for  the 
few  remaining  hours  of  the  afternoon.  With  courteous 
delicacy  O'Brien  and  Galbraith  went  for  a  stroll,  and  left 
the  others  to  themselves.  George  chatted  gaily  with  Laurie, 
but  never  once  out  of  earshot  of  watchful  Lady  Belfort. 
The  brothers  had  their  last  half-hour's  talk  together,  but 
their  conversation  was  not  of  the  sentimental  order ;  they 
spoke  of  arrangements  for  writing  to  each  other,  and  such 
materialistic  things,  and  as  is  the  way  with  men,  the  real 
tenderness  of  affection  vibrating  in  their  hearts  was  stoically 
concealed.  So  the  hour  of  parting  came  round,  and  George's 
dog-cart  was  at  the  door. 

Right  to  the  end  the  mother  maintained  her  fortitude  ; 
after  all,  to-day  it  was  only  au  revolr  and  not  adieu,  for  if 
George  could  not  come  north  again  before  he  sailed  she 
would  certainly  go  south  to  see  him  off  with  his  regiment. 
The  young  soldier  pressed  his  sweetheart  to  his  breast, 
fondly  and  proudly  ;  but,  although  there  was  the  shine  of 
tears  in  Laurie's  eyes,  their  leave-taking  was  quite  free  from 
overwhelming  emotion.  Last  of  all  the  brothers  wrung 
hands,  and  then  the  dog-cart  drove  swiftly  away. 
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Dinner  that  night  was  a  listless  affair  ;  there  was  a  sub- 
dued sense  of  sadness  over  every  one  and  everything.  The 
after-gathering  in  the  drawing-room  lasted  but  a  few  minutes 
— no  music,  no  cards,  and  all  were  glad  to  retire  to  their 
respective  rooms. 

Next  morning,  Eric  and^O'Brien  drove  into  the  neigh- 
bouring county  town.  They  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with 
the  young  architect,  Roderick  Cameron,  Eric  making  clear 
his  wishes  in  regard  to  the  buildings  that  were  to  be  proceeded 
with  during  his  absence  abroad,  and  explaining  that  the 
Culben  factor,  Mr.  Galbraith,  would  exercise  financial  con- 
trol over  the  works.  This  task  completed,  they  lunched  at 
the  hostelry  in  the  main  street,  the  Gordon  Arms,  and  lolled 
away  an  hour  in  the  reading-room.  Then  they  strolled  out 
to  make  a  few  purchases  in  the  shops  of  the  town,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  gloaming  that  they  started  back  for 
Culben. 

"  I  want  you  to  set  me  down  at  the  Tower,  O'Brien," 
announced  Eric,  after  they  had  been  bowling  along  the 
homeward  road  some  little  time.  "  I  am  going  to  dine  with 
Galbraith,  and  will  sleep  there  as  well.  I  have  several 
business  matters  to  discuss  with  him.  Please  excuse  my 
absence  to  mother  ;  she  will  understand." 

There  was  just  a  faint  ring  of  hardness  in  the  last  few 
words,  but  the  ever-observant  O'Brien  did  not  miss  it,  and 
he,  too,  understood.  Eric,  faithful  to  the  pledge  that  had 
been  extorted  from  him,  would  hold  himself  aloof  from 
Laurie  Hampton  until  the  final  severance  came.  But  the 
doctor  flicked  a  fly  from  the  ear  of  the  cob  he  was  driving, 
and  said  not  a  word. 

"  And  you'll  get  all  ready  to  travel  south  to-morrow 
evening,"  continued  Eric.  "I  think  Galbraith  will  have 
got  my  money  for  me  by  now,  and  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
me  longer  at  home.    This  will  suit  you,  O'Brien,  won't  it  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"   replied  the  doctor,  reflectively.      "  I'll  put  o 
traps  together   to-night,  and  see  my  patients  in  the  fore- 
noon." 

"  I  wish  to  make  the  round  with  you,"  said  Eric,  eagerly. 
"  I  must  bid  those  humble  friends  good-bye.  Don't  start 
before  ten.  We  can  take  a  sandwich  with  us,  and  skip 
luncheon  at  the  Hall.  I'll  get  Galbraith  to  drive  me 
down  after  breakfast.  You  may  count  on  my  being  at 
Culben  *  on  time,'  as  young  Cameron,  with  his  newly- 
acquired  American  vocabulary,  would  say." 

Eric  smiled  faintly  ;  but  a  stern  immobile  look  sat  on 
O'Brien's  face,  as  he  shook  the  reins. 

"  So  your  mind  is  made  up,  Eric  ? "  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "  You  are  determined  to  go  away  without 
any  explanation  between  yourself  and  Miss  Laurie  ? " 

"  My  mind  is  made  up — absolutely,"  he  replied,  very 
softly  but  very  firmly.  "I  beg  of  you  never  to  mention 
the  subject  again.  Ah  !  there  is  the  turning  for  the  Tower, 
That  little  mare  covers  the  road,  doesn't  she  ? " 

But  the  Irishman  made  no  response ;  his  thoughts  were 
not  attuned  for  conversation  on  trivial  things ;  and  for  half 
an  hour  they  drove  along  in  silence.  When  Culben  Tower 
was  reached,  Eric  jumped  to  the  ground,  and  O'Brien  took 
the  gig  down  the  hill  through  the  pine-woods  alone  in  the 
gathering  dusk. 

During  the  hour  that  preceded  dinner,  Eric  transacted 
his  business  with  Mr.  Galbraith.  The  money  had  arrived  ; 
the  factor  drew  from  his  safe  a  bundle  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  and  insisted  upon  counting  them  down  on  the  table 
one  by  one — a  thousand  pounds.  Eric  folded  the  crisp 
billets  in  a  bunch,  and  silently  bestowed  them  in  his  pocket. 
For  a  moment  the  word  "  receipt "  trembled  on  Galbraith's 
lips  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  form  itself  was  drawn  up 
and  lay  under  his  blotting-pad  all  ready,  even  to  the  stamp 
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awaiting  the  cancelling  signature.  But  Eric  seemed  igno- 
rant of,  or  indifferent  to,  all  such  business  details ;  and, 
although  it  was  a  wrench  to  the  factor's  feelings  to  let  any 
sum,  even  the  smallest,  pass  without  due  written  acknow- 
ledgment, after  just  one  moment  of  hesitation  he  pressed 
his  lips  tight  and  said  nothing.  The  old  man  fumbled 
among  some  papers  to  hide  his  agitation  ;  he  saw  that  his 
hand  was  shaking.  But  the  first  plunge  into  the  Rubicon 
had  been  taken,  and  at  last  he  mustered  courage  to  strike 
out  for  the  further  shore. 

"And  the  balance  o'  your  cheque,  Mr.  Eric — the  five 
thoosand  pounds  ? "  he  asked  tentatively,  with  an  anxious 
inquiring  look  from  under  his  bushy  white  eyebrows. 

"  That's  for  the  Co-operative  Dairy,  of  course,  as  I 
explained  last  time  I  was  here,"  replied  Eric.  "  Have  you 
seen  McKessack  of  Braeside  to-day  ?  " 

"  Aye ;  I  settled  the  matter  o'  the  land,  got  the  papers 
signed,  and  paid  ower  the  purchase-money  doon  on  the  nail 
— eighty  poonds,  not  reckoning  the  stamps  and  the  lawyers' 
fee  when  the  title  is  transferred.  Into  my  name  you  wanted 
it,  Mr.  Eric  ?  " 

He  had  McKessack's  receipt  in  his  hand  at  the  very 
moment  he  spoke  ;  but  he  refrained  from  showing  it  ;  the 
document  might  have  suggested  similar  formalities  to  Eric's 
mind. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Eric.  "  It  will  be  the  simplest  way  to 
keep  everything  in  your  name,  as  trustee,  till  the  Company 
is  formed.  So  you  have  only  now  to  go  straight  ahead,  Mr. 
Galbraith.  I  was  with  Roderick  Cameron  this  morning. 
He  understands  everything,  and  is  coming  out  to  see  you 
first  thing  on  Monday.  The  pamphlets  will  reach  you  from 
the  printer's  in  about  a  week's  time.  That  completes  this 
part  of  our  business.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  more 
to  be  said," 
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"  No,"  acquiesced  the  factor,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  ther?8' 
nacthing  mair  to  be  said." 

The  Rubicon  had  been  crossed  !  No  receipt  for  the 
five  thousand  pounds  left  to  his  safe-keeping  liad  been  asked 
for  or  expected.  And  the  tempted  one,  emerging  from  the 
dark  waters  through  which  he  had  been  struggling,  began 
to  draw  breath  again. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Galbraith  had  received  his  Stock 
Exchange  statement  that  morning,  and  the  amount  he  owed 
in  respect  of  the  last  settlement  was  greater  even  than  he 
had  for  a  week  past  been  dreading.  To  save  his  credit,  to 
keep  his  speculative  account  open,  to  give  him  the  continued 
chance  of  recouping  his  losses,  the  immediate  use  of  part  of 
this  money  that  had  come  almost  like  a  Godsend  into  his 
custodianship  was  absolutely  necessary.  "Only  a  few 
hundred  poonds,"  he  had  argued  to  himself,  "and  just  for  a 
fortnight,  or  at  maist  a  month."  From  long  engrained  habits 
of  punctilious  honesty  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  tamper 
with  the  Culben  Estate  funds,  even  had  the  floating  balance 
thus  at  command  been  sufficient  for  his  needs.  But  this 
money  of  Eric's  was  quite  another  thing  ;  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  would  be  required  now ;  why  should  such  a 
sum  lie  idle  while  Galbraith  could  turn  it  to  profitable  use  ? 
The  whole  ethical  question  had  been  threshed  out  by  the 
factor  that  afternoon  in  the  company  of  his  dram  bottle,  and 
he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  lie  was  doing 
no  real  wrong.  Was  it  not  for  his  daughter's  sake,  for  dear 
little  Ray's  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  that  the  situation  must)| 
be  saved  ?  Besides,  who  but  he  could  manage  Culben,  the 
timber  and  the  farms,  when  the  laird  had  been  so  suddenly, 
and  for  a  long  time  probably,  called  away  ?  So  a  financial 
disaster  for  Galbraith  would  mean  a  financial  disaster  for 
the  Belfort  family  as  well.  With  each  thimbleful  of^ 
spirit  some  such  sophistical  argument  had  appealed  to  Iiis'l 
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tottering  brain.  Ere  Eric  had  arrived,  the  factor  had  almost 
screwed  himself  up  to  the  sticking  point  of  crime  ;  but 
the  young  man's  simple-minded  ways  of  business  had  played 
into  his  hands,  and  rendered  the  yielding  to  temptation 
inevitable, 

Galbraith  began  to  put  away  his  papers,  and  lock  up  his 
desk  for  the  night.  Here  was  the  London  brokers*  account ; 
he  thrust  it  out  of  sight  ;  thank  God,  that  would  be  paid 
to-morrow,  and  his  mining  shares  would  go  up  before  the 
next  settlement.  Pooh  I  He  found  himself  wondering 
now  why  he  had  made  such  a  fuss  to  himself  over  utilizing 
Eric  for  such  a  trifling  service. 

"To-day's  Scotsman  bauds  to  my  view,"  he  said,  as  he 
closed  the  last  drawer  with  a  bang.  "  No  war  this  year  at 
all  events,  as  I  was  arguing  yesterday  to  your  mithcr  and 
Culben." 

"I  am  sure,  I  hope  so,"  was  the  absently  murmured 
response,  for  Eric  was  sick  of  the  topic  of  the  threatened  war. 
At  the  moment,  the  factor  happened  to  be  crossing  the  room, 
the  key  of  the  still  open  safe  in  his  hand.  "  Hold  a  minute, 
Mr.  Galbraith,"  continued  Eric,  starting  up  alert.  "I  want 
you  to  lock  away  a  paper  for  me  in  your  safe.  It  is  my 
will,"  he  said  with  a  wistful  and  half-apologetic  smile,  as 
he  took  a  blue  foolscap  envelope  from  his  pocket.  "  I  wish 
you  to  read  it.  You  are  my  old  trustee,  and  should  know 
where  my  money  is  to  go  ;  although,  of  course,  you  may 
guess  that  all  I  have  is  left  to  George  should  anything  happen 
to  me." 

Galbraith  pulled  the  folded  sheet  from  its  cover.  In  a 
minute  he  had  read  the  dozen  lines  that  constituted  the 
document. 

"  You  drew  this  up  yourseP  ?"  he  asked,  regarding  Eric 
over  the  edge  of  the  paper. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  the  stereotyped  form  in  every 
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almanack,   properly   witnessed,   and   just   as   good   as   any 
lawyer's  will. 

"  Surely,  surely,"  assented  Galbraith,  "  The  terms  are 
verra  general,  but  clear  enough.  You  just  leave  all  you  dee 
possessed  o'  to  your  brither,  without  specifyin'  the  details." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Eric.  "  You  see,  I  have  named  you 
as  executor,  Mr.  Galbraith,  because  you  know  the  details 
about  my  finances,  and  so  will  best  be  able  to  put  George 
in  possession  of  everything.  And  I  wish  you  also  to  tell 
him  personally  from  me,  that  my  hope  is  he  will  use  the 
money  to  go  on  with  the  dairying  scheme.  You'll  remember 
that,  won't  you  ?  " 

«  Oh,  I'll  nae  forget." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Eric,  "  gum  down  the!  envelope, 
please,  and  lock  it  away."  He  paused  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  his  voice  fell.  "I  have  a  presentiment  that  you  will 
break  the  seal  again  ere  very  long,  Mr.  Galbraith — that  I 
shall  never  come  back  to  Culben." 

Galbraith  had  secured  the  safe  :  his  back  was  to  Eric, 
his  fingers  were  still  on  the  handle  of  the  iron  door.  "  Never 
come  back  to  Culben  ! " — the  words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears 
like  the  long  continuing  reverberation  of  a  big  bell.  If 
Eric  never  came  back,  who  was  to  trace  that  five  thousand 
pounds  ?  The  lad  had  always  been  a  weakling ;  this  very 
night  he  was  looking  wan  and  haggard,  almost  as  Galbraith 
had  never  seen  him  look  before.  The  factor  turned  slowly 
round,  and  inspected  the  pale  face  across  the  room.  Yes ; 
the  chances  were  that  Eric  might  never  come  back.  And  the 
old  man's  heart  glowed,  not  from  any  ill-will,  but  because 
he  saw  yet  another  circumstance  that  would  shield  him  from 
the  possible  consequences  of  his  contemplated  deed.  If  Eric 
should  die  abroad,  Galbraith  had  another  long  vista  of  specu- 
lation secured  to  him,  with  all  its  dazzling  prospects  of 
losses  ten  times  recouped,  and  in  the  end  a  great  fortune 
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realized.  For  he  had  the  Scotchman's  obstinacy  added  to 
the  bull-dog  tenacity  of  the  losing  gambler  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

The  factor  appeared  not  to  have  heard  Eric's  gloomy 
utterance. 

"  I  think  it's  time  we  were  gaun  ben  to  dinner,"  he  said, 
as  he  motioned  his  visitor  towards  a  baize-covered  door  that 
communicated  between  the  Tower  and  the  living  quarters 
of  the  residence. 

Miss  Galbraith  received  her  father's  guest  with  a  sunny 
welcome.  Although  she  had  seen  little  of  Eric  Belfort 
during  recent  years,  she  had  often  sat  by  his  invalid  couch, 
or  played  with  him  in  the  nursery  at  the  Hall,  in  the  old 
days  when  Laurie  and  she  had  been  girl  friends.  These 
memories  sufficed  to  tinge  her  feelings  for  him  now  with 
affectionate  tenderness,  and  her  congratulations  on  how  well 
he  looked — though  his  pale  face  somewhat  belied  the  com- 
pliment— were  as  heartfelt  and  sincere  as  they  were  frankly 
spoken. 

But  even  her  bright  smile  and  kindly  greeting  failed  to 
arouse  Eric  from  his  state  of  pensive  melancholy.  Strive  as 
he  might,  he  found  himself  but  a  sorry  table  companion — 
dull  as  ditch-water,  quite  unable  to  respond  to  the  conversa- 
tional efforts  of  his  fair  young  hostess.  He  had  rarely  dined 
away  from  Culben,  and  never  before  apart  from  every 
member  of  his  family  circle.  A  sense  of  utter  forlornness 
oppressed  him  ;  already  the  gloomy  mood  of  the  exile,  the 
hopeless  yearning  for  the  things  of  the  past  that  are  gone  for 
ever,  had  begun  to  descend  upon  him  like  a  sombre  cloud. 
Only  half  hearing,  he  gave  outward  attention  to  Gal- 
braith's  dissertations  on  politick,  American  trade  competition, 
and  other  topics  of  the  day  ;  with  an  occasional  interjection 
he  kept  the  tap  of  his  host's  arguments  and  shrewd  comments 
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in  full  flow ;  but  his  thoughts  were  far  away,  down  in  the 
dear  old  home,  from  which  on  the  morrow  he  would  be 
cast  out  into  the  great  unknown  world — 

A  flotsam  speck  upon  the  wind-swept  sea 
Of  heaving,  sobbing,  tired  humanity. 

As  for  Miss  Galbraith,  she  had  seen  that  Eric  was  not 
merely  out  of  spirits,  but  was  deeply  engrossed  with  his 
own  thoughts.  So  with  delicate  courtesy  she  had  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  lead  him  into  conversation,  and  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  she  left  the  table,  bidding  him  good-night  as 
she  did  so.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  plea  of  headache,  Eric 
excused  himself  to  the  factor,  and  also  retired  to  his  bedroom. 

There  in  the  dark,  with  the  window  flung  wide  open, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  frowning  Old  Tower  of  Culben, 
raising  its  black  cylinder  into  the  sky,  with  the  murmurous 
sigh  of  the  pine-trees  in  his  ears,  he  continued  his  musing. 
An  unconquerable  longing  for  home  came  over  him.  That 
night,  surely  that  last  night,  he  should  have  been  sleeping  at 
the  Hall. 

At  last,  when  the  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel  had 
crept  in  among  the  small  hours,  he  came  to  a  resolve. 
Lighting  a  candle,  he  pencilled  a  short  note  of  apology  to 
Galbraith.  Then  he  stole  through  the  silent  house,  and 
quietly  let  himself  out.  He  followed  the  path  that  wound 
down  the  hill-side  among  the  pines.  In  half  an  hour  he  was 
at  the  lodge,  and  had  passed  noiselessly  through  the  always 
unlocked  wicket  at  the  side  of  the  big  iron  gates.  Like  a 
spectre,  he  flitted  along  the  avenue.  Not  a  light  was  showing 
in  the  great  pile  of  buildings  looming  up  through  the  trees. 

Eric  carried  a  latchkey  that  would  admit  him  to  the 
wing  where  his  own  apartments  lay.  He  traversed  the 
flower  garden  ;  for  a  moment  he  lingered  under  Laurie's 
window.     In  the  still  night  he  could  hear  a  tendril  of  some 
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creeper,  stirred  by  the  gentle,  soughing  breeze,  tap-tapping 
on  her  window-pane.     With  a  sigh  he  moved  away. 

A  minute  later,  he  was  in  his  old  familiar  bed-chamber, 
candles  alight.  But  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  gazed  around  him,  there  was  something  strange  in  the 
aspect  of  everything.  The  snowy  counterpane  on  the 
couch  was  not  turned  down,  no  dressing-gown  hung  across 
the  back  of  the  accustomed  chair,  no  slippers  peeped  from 
beneath  it  ;  the  shallow  round  bath,  with  its  big  jug  of 
water  ready  for  the  morning,  was  absent  from  its  usual 
corner.    All  natural  enough,  for  his  coming  was  unexpected. 

But  although  he  so  reasoned,  a  terrible  feeling  of  desola- 
tion filled  Eric*s  soul.  He  felt  himself  to  be  an  intruder  in 
his  own  home. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


LAST    HOURS   AT    HOME 


For  an  hour  Eric  paced  his  room.  Fever  was  burning  in 
his  veins  ;  he  could  not  sleep  ;  he  could  not  even  lie  down 
to  rest.  The  past  and  the  present  were  with  him  ;  but  he 
gave  no  thought  to  the  future  except  at  times  to  ask  in  a 
vague,  dull  way  whether  the  new  life  far  from  Culben  would 
efface  bitter  memories  of  his  mother,  and  soften  the  pain  of 
his  disappointed  love.  As  regards  the  latter,  he  had  no  wish 
that  things  should  be  altered.  Notwithstanding  O'Brien's 
suggestion  to  the  contrary,  he  felt  assured  that  George  loved 
Laurie  with  passionate,  whole-souled  devotion ;  indeed, 
Eric  measured  the  depth  of  his  brother's  feelings  by  his 
own,  and  would  rather  have  died  than  transfer  the  burden 
of  misery  from  himself  to  George.  As  for  his  mother,  the 
iron  of  unforgiveness  was  entering  into  his  heart.  If  she  had 
only  pitied  him  in  his  vain  and  hopeless  love,  if  she  had  only 
manifested  one  thought  of  tenderness  for  the  suffering  he 
was  being  called  upon  to  endure,  he  would  not  have  felt 
thus  towards  her.  For  George's  sake  he  was  willing  to 
make  the  uttermost  sacrifice  ;  but  it  was  for  him,  and  for 
him  alone,  that  he  had  given  that  promise  of  self-abnegation 
to  their  mother.  Her  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  previous 
night  had  been  only  the  culmination  of  long  years  of  cold 
neglect.     She  had  repulsed  all  his  previous  efforts  to  win  her 
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affection,  and  by  this  crowning  act  she  had  now  deliberately- 
severed  the  last  ties  of  filial  obligation.  But  while  Eric 
thought  these  terrible  things,  and  while  reason  justified  him 
in  his  conclusion,  there  was  still,  deep  down  in  his  breast,  a 
tragic  passionate  yearning  for  his  mother's  love.  There 
were  two  aches  in  his  heart,  and  the  second  one  served  to 
deaden  in  a  measure  the  pain  of  the  impending  severance 
from  Laurie  Hampton. 

Thus  he  paced  and  mused,  until  the  grey  dawn  began 
to  steal  into  the  room,  and  to  dim  the  light  of  the  guttering 
candles. 

Suddenly  the  full-throated  note  of  a  blackbird  is  heard 
without — just  a  few  softly-modulated  bars,  then  all  again  is 
still.     But  Eric  knows  well  what  this  prelude  means.     He 
draws  the  blind,  flings  open  the  window,  and  leaning  against 
the  shutters,  waits  in  rapt  expectancy.     Again   the   same 
note,  but  longer  sustained  this  time  ;  and  now  there  comes 
an  answering  call  from  another  corner  of  the  shrubbery. 
Silence  once  more  for  just  the  drawing  of  a  breath  ;  and 
then  the  two  songs  are  pouring  forth  in  unison.     Next  a 
bull-finch  chimes  in  with  rich  mellow  warble,  and  to  him 
again  comes  tuneful  response.     Then  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
mavises  to   burst  forth    into   throbbing  song;  soon   minor 
twitterers  join  in  the  concert,  and  now  the  whole  air  is 
full   of  sweet,    trembling,    glorious   melody.      Eric   listens 
entranced,  as  he  has  listened  a  hundred  times  before  when 
lying  on  a  bed  of  pain  awaiting  the  coming  of  daylight. 
The  chorus  rises  and  falls,  but  remains  ever  subdued — there 
is  no  triumph  in  the  little  songsters*  outpouring  of  sweet 
sounds,  its  inspiration  seems  to  be  just  humble  joyful  thanks- 
giving for  the  dawn.     For  half  an  hour  or  so  the  silver-toned 
music  continues,  Eric  kneeling  by  the  window  sash,  tears 
in  his  eyes,  softened  thoughts  in  his  heart.     Never  again, 
never  again,  will  he  hear  this  beloved  minstrelsy,  for  even 
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if  there  be  song  birds  in  other  lands,  surely  they  can  sing 
nowhere  as  at  dear  Culben.  But  now  one  member  of  the 
invisible  orchestra  has  dropped  out,  and  next  another ;  the 
chorus  comes  softer  and  lower  ;  gradually  the  swell  of  sound 
dies  down,  till  it  is  only  the  self-same  blackbird  who  first 
broke  the  silence  of  the  fading  night  that  continues  to  send 
forth  his  dulcet  cadences ;  and  soon  too  his  song  wavers, 
breaks,  resumes  to  cease  again,  and  then  is  hushed  in  one 
last  tuneful  gurgle.  The  first  lance  tips  of  dawn  are  gleam- 
ing on  the  eastern  sky-line  ;  the  morning  comes.  And 
Eric  rises  to  his  feet,  soothed  by  this  harmony  of  song, 
chastened  as  if  by  prayer,  his  whole  being  exalted  by 
commune  with  the  divinity  of  Nature. 

No  one  was  yet  stirring  in  the  house ;  he  opened  the 
door  and  listened.     Just  along  the  corridor  was  an  apart- 
ment that  had  been  the  nursery  in  the  old  days  when  Laurie 
and  he  were  playmates.     Thither  Eric  bent  his  steps  ;  it 
was  his  last  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine  that  would  always  have 
happy  and  hallowed  memories.     He  gazed  round  the  large, 
almost   empty  room.      The   table  in   the  centre  with    its 
faded  green  cover,  scorched  at  one  corner  and  plentifully 
ink-stained  ;  the  headless  rocking  horse  ;  the  broken  drum 
converted  into  a  receptacle  for  wooden  bricks ;   the  doll's 
house   accumulating  on  its  shelf  the  dust  of  neglect  and 
desertion — all  were  very  dear  to  him  at  this  hour  of  parting. 
Stacked  in   one  corner  he  noticed  with  a  pang  his  boy- 
hood's invalid  couch,  the  reading  desk  that  could  be  raised  or 
lowered,  the  adjustable  table  that  could  be  swung  round  iri|l 
all  directions  on  the  pivot  of  its  single  column.     Between 
the  windows  was  the  big  oaken  chest,  of  which  he  still 
retained    the   key ;    he   unlocked    it,    raised    the   lid,    and, 
without  disturbing  anything,  just  glanced  at  the  cherished 
relics,  all  of  them  childish  treasures  that  had  once  belonged 
to  Laurie,  but  the  existence  of  which  she  had  long  since 
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forgotten.     With  a  sigh  he  closed  the  box,  and  left  the 
room. 

In  the  next  corridor  were  George's  apartments.  Eric 
would  peep  at  them  yet  once  again.  The  first  was  the 
young  laird's  own  particular  den — guns  and  fishing-rods  and 
hunting-crops  on  the  walls,  a  cartridge-filling  machine  on 
the  table,  half  a  dozen  silver  cups,  trophies  from  school  and 
university,  on  the  mantelshelf.  Beyond  was  the  sleeping- 
room — with  the  narrow  iron  truckle  bed,  which  the  soldier 
declared  he  preferred  to  any  couch  of  down,  the  scanty 
furniture,  everything  plain  and  rigid  as  in  a  barracks.  The 
two  apartments  illustrated  the  character  of  their  occupant — 
here,  his  sense  of  duty,  his  ardour  for  his  profession  ;  there, 
his  love  for  manly  sports,  his  passionate  devotion  for  life  in 
the  open.  Eric  mused  lovingly,  while  his  eyes  wandered  ; 
the  physical  prowess  of  his  brother  had  always  evoked  his 
wondering  admiration  ;  books  to  himself  were  very  dear, 
but  the  man  who  could  dispense  with  them  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  demi-god — a  childish  fancy  that  lingered  with 
him  yet  because  of  the  very  loyalty  of  his  hero-worship. 

Above  the  fireplace  in  the  bedroom  were  framed  photo- 
graphs— of  their  dead  father  in  his  uniform,  of  their  mother, 
Laurie,  Eric  himself,  and  George — a  complete  family  col- 
lection. Interspersed  among  these,  hanging  on  the  wall, 
were  a  number  of  old  medals,  a  collection  of  which  the 
young  soldier  had  recently  begun  to  make.  There  were 
other  oddments  suspended  here  and  there,  a  bullet-shattered 
watch-case  that  had  come  from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  a  shred 
of  a  flag  that  had  its  stirring  history,  and  such  like.  But 
Eric's  eyes  passed  over  all  these,  and  fastened  themselves  on 
a  tiny  miniature  hanging  unobtrusively  in  a  corner. 

It  was  a  plain  little  piece  of  work,  a  painting  on  white 
enamel,  with  no  great  claim  to  artistic  merit,  nor  any 
expensive  jeweller's  setting  to  give  it  other  value.     The  face 
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depicted  was  that  of  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
with  her  hair  hanging  in  loose  tresses  and  framing  a  pretty, 
sweetly  smiling  countenance. 

"  Hurrah  !  he  hasn't  taken  that,"  murmured  Eric.  "  He 
has  last  year's  ivory  one,  of  course,  and  this  is  no  longer  of 
any  account."  He  unhooked  the  miniature  from  the  wall, 
and  turned  it  to  the  light,  gazing  down  long  and  tenderly  on 
the  girlish  face.  "  These  were  the  days,  Laurie  dear,  when 
you  and  I  were  chums — when  you  were  really  and  wholly 
mine.  I  can  kiss  you  thus,  honestly  now  as  then."  As  he 
mused,  he  pressed  the  miniature  to  his  lips.  "  And  no  one 
wants  this  now,"  he  went  on.  "  No  one  will  miss  it.  This 
little  picture  can  come  with  me,  to  remind  me  of  the  days  of 
happiness  that  are  gone,  of  the  dream  of  happiness  that  might 
have  been." 

Again  he  kissed  the  picture ;  then  he  placed  it  in  his 
vest  pocket,  and  left  the  room. 

Breakfast  was  a  free-and-easy  meal  at  Culben,  with  a 
considerable  latitude  as  to  hours.  Cold  meats  were  on  the 
sideboard,  hot  dishes  rested  on  a  gas-warmer  within  the 
fender,  a  spirit-lamp  on  the  table  kept  the  coffee  simmering ; 
there  were  no  attendants,  and  the  members  of  the  family 
were  understood  to  help  themselves  and  make  their  meal  irre- 
spective of  each  other.  When  Eric  descended  towards  nine 
o'clock,  only  O'Brien  was  in  the  room.  Some  fragments  of 
broken  toast  showed  that  his  mother  had  breakfasted  and 
gone  ;  but  Laurie's  serviette  was  unfolded. 

"  Hallo  !  you've  driven  over  moighty  early,"  exclaimed 
the  Irishman,  looking  up  in  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Eric,  as  he  took  a  seat  at  the  table  ;  "  and 
as  I  haven't  breakfasted  yet,  I'll  join  you." 

The  doctor  was  quietly  scrutinizing  him. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  having  a  night  of  it  with 
ould  Galbraith.     What's  been  up,  Eric  ? " 
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"  I  haven't  been  able  to  sleep,"  he  replied  wearily. 

"  Then  what  about  to-night  ?     Are  you  fit  to  travel  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  O'Brien.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  won't  be 
well  until  we  are  away  from  Culben.  I  want  to  be  on  the 
move — always  on  the  move  now." 

"That's  fever,  and  not  travelling  for  one's  health, 
remember." 

"  Oh,  I'll  settle  down  after  a  time.  And  for  to-day — 
have  you  ordered  the  gig  ?  Have  you  told  James  about  the 
sandwiches  ? " 

"  The  sandwiches  are  being  got  ready  now." 

"  Then  let  us  start  right  away." 

"  After  you  have  taken  your  breakfast,  my  lad,"  replied 
the  doctor,  as  he  rose,  put  a  chop  upon  a  hot  plate,  and  set 
it  down  before  Eric.  He  watched  him  eat,  noting  every 
symptom  of  reluctance,  but  permitting  no  subterfuge.  Eric 
was  satisfied  long  before  the  doctor ;  but  after  that  jading 
night,  the  substantial  meal  revived  him,  and  he  rose  from  the 
table  refreshed  and  reinvigorated. 

To  his  great  relief  Laurie  had  not  made  her  appearance, 
and  his  mother  also  continued  to  keep  in  the  background. 
The  gig  was  at  the  door  now  ;  so  there  would  be  no  meeting 
till  close  on  the  actual  hour  of  parting.  With  this  reflection, 
Eric  thrust  all  brooding  thoughts  from  his  mind ;  he  even 
began  to  discuss  the  cases  they  were  going  to  see  as  their 
trap  went  spinning  along  the  smooth  macadamized  road  in 
the  direction  of  the  village. 

Old  people  mostly  were  O'Brien's  patients — men  and 
women  with  labour-bowed  backs  and  weather-stifFened 
limbs.  The  doctor  wrote  out  his  last  prescriptions,  and 
Eric  endorsed  each  of  them  with  an  order  on  the  local 
chemist  that  it  was  to  be  renewed  during  his  absence  at  the 
sufferer's  will.  The  drugs  were  chiefly  liniments  for  out- 
ward application,  with  a  simple  tonic   added   by  way  of 
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creature  comfort,  for  ignorant  old  age  dearly  loves  the  table- 
spoonful  of  bitter  stuff  three  times  a  day,  and  refuses  faith  to 
every  other  class  of  remedy.  Grateful  blessings  were  in- 
voked, and  quavering  farewells  spoken ;  and  in  many  a 
humble  cottage  there  was  left  a  vague  sense  that  the  last 
departing  rays  of  life's  sunshine  had  faded  when  Eric  and 
the  kindly  Irishman  drove  away  and  it  was  realized  that 
they  would  not  return  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

"  rU  be  under  the  daisies  lang  afore  Mister  Eric's  back 
hame,"  murmured  one  octogenarian,  as,  trembling  on  his 
staff,  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  one  free  hand,  and  watched 
the  gig  disappearing.  And  the  words  pretty  well  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  all. 

It  was  not  until  after  four  o'clock  that  they  were  back  in 
Culben.  Eric  went  first  of  all  to  his  room,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  final  little  preparations  for  the  journey.  He  left 
O'Brien  to  lock  and  strap  the  valises — their  heavier  impedi- 
menta had  gone  to  the  station  earlier  in  the  day — and  sought 
his  mother  in  the  rose-arbour,  where  she  and  Laurie  usually 
spent  these  sunny  summer  afternoons.  He  found  Lady 
Belfort  placidly  stitching  in  coloured  silks  a  pattern  on  a 
cushion  cover  ;  Laurie  was  sitting  with  her  hands  in  her 
lap.  She  had  been  waiting  for  the  footstep  upon  the  gravel, 
and  when  it  came  she  had  turned  very  pale.  But  she  greeted 
Eric  only  with  a  silent  look,  in  which  understanding,  pity, 
and  sympathy  were  all  blended. 

"  Well,  have  you  bidden  your  patients  good-bye  ? "  asked 
Lady  Belfort,  quite  cheerfully,  and  almost  without  looking 
up  from  her  work.  4 

"  Yes,"  replied  Eric  gravely,  as  he  sat  himself  down  at 
the  little  table. 

"We  should  soon  have  a  postcard  from  Aldershot," 
continued  her  ladyship.  "  I  hope  George  had  a  comfortable 
journey." 
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A  faint  flush  of  resentment  stole  into  Laurie's  cheeks. 
She  had  seen  Eric's  lip  tremble,  and  had  divined  his  thoughts 
— that  in  his  mother's  lightly  spoken  words  about  George 
he  had  read  the  measure  of  her  interest  in  his  own  departure 
now  almost  at  hand. 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  home  last  night,  Eric  ? "  the 
young  girl  asked,  timidly  and  reproachfully.  "  Our  last 
night  at  Culben  1 " 

"  I  had  business  matters  to  adjust  with  Galbraith." 

"  Business  matters  ?  "  echoed  Lady  Belfort,  with  a  slight 
smile.  "  It  is  something  new  to  hear  you  speak  like  that. 
But  I  suppose  you  will  be  quite  a  man  of  the  world  by  the 
time  you  return." 

Eric  made  no  reply,  and  a  strained  pause  followed. 

"  I  have  told  James  to  get  ready  your  dinner-basket  for 
the  train,"  continued  my  lady.  "I  hope  it  will  be  all 
right." 

The  red  on  Laurie's  cheek  deepened.  She  had  witnessed 
the  mother's  personal  solicitude  in  this  very  matter  on  the 
previous  day,  when  it  had  been  a  question  of  George's 
comfort. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  that  the  basket  is  ready  and  everything 
nice,"  said  Laurie,  rising,  and  fixing  on  her  aunt  a  brave 
little  look  of  rebuke.  But  her  ladyship  did  not  raise  her 
eyes. 

"Nonsense,  child,"  was  her  composed  answer.  "James 
knows  a  great  deal  more  about  a  lunch-basket  than  do  you." 

"  I  shall  go,"  murmured  Laurie,  with  a  strange  intense 
ring  of  angry  determination  in  her  voice. 

Lady  Belfort  looked  up  now,  arching  her  eyebrows  in 
surprise. 

"  Stay,  Laurie  dear,"  said  Eric  quickly.  "  I  have  come 
to  say  good-bye,  and  now  there  are  only  a  few  minutes  left." 

She  sat  down  again,  but  this  time  by  his  side. 
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"  And  where  do  you  go,  Eric  ?  You  haven't  told  us 
any  of  your  plans  yet."  As  she  spoke  she  gazed  at  him 
with  affectionate  wistfulness.  , 

"  Oh,  I  shall  write,"  he  answered  vaguely. 

"  I  have  arranged  with  Dr.  O'Brien  that  he  is  to  send 
me  a  regular  weekly  report,"  interrupted  his  mother. 

"  There,  Laurie,"  said  Eric,  smiling.  **  What  more  do 
you  want  ?  A  regular  weekly  report  !  You'll  know  every 
inn  we  stop  at,  and  the  exact  number  of  our  rainy  days." 

The  girl's  underlip  quivered  ;  she  bit  it  to  keep  back 
her  rising  emotion.  There  was  another  brief  lull  in  the 
conversation.     The  ears  of  all  caught  the  same  sound. 

"  That  is  the  gig  driving  round  to  the  porch,"  said 
Lady  Belfort,  rising.  "  Well,  good-bye,  Eric,  my  dear  ; 
take  care  of  yourself,  and  let  us  have  good  accounts  of 
your  health." 

She  stooped,  and  kissed  him  coldly  on  the  brow.  Eric 
had  not  stirred  from  his  seat  ;  he  had  been  utterly  taken 
aback  by  this  sudden  and  tranquil  dismissal.  But  before 
he  had  time  for  reflection,  Laurie  flung  her  arms  around 
his  neck. 

"  Oh,  how  cruel,  how  cruel,"  she  sobbed  ;  and  she 
covered  his  face  with  burning  kisses. 

Eric  staggered  to  his  feet,  raising  her  with  him  in  his 
arms. 

"  Laurie,  you  forget  yourself,"  exclaimed  Lady  Belfort, 
sharply.  "  But  there,  it  is  excusable  ;  you  were  playmates 
so  many  years.  Now,  Eric,  you  have  kissed  her  ;  that  will 
do.     And  here  comes  Dr.  O'Brien." 

The  Irishman  was  indeed  standing  in  the  doorway.  At 
sight  of  Laurie's  emotion  he  would  have  withdrawn,  but 
her  ladyship  stretched  forth  her  hand.  "  What  a  divil  of 
a  grip  she  has  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  let  his  eyes  drop 
on  the  wrist  she  forcibly  detained. 
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"  Don't  cry  like  that,  dear  Laurie,"  murmured  Eric, 
while  he  gently  disengaged  the  young  girl's  clinging  arms. 
"  Good-bye,  dear,  good-bye  ; "  and  he  kissed  her  just  once, 
tenderly,  affectionately,  as  a  loving  brother  might  and  should. 
Laurie  dropped  back  into  her  chair,  covering  her  face  w^ith 
her  hands,  and  sobbing  like  a  sorrow-stricken  child. 

"  Come  along,  O'Brien  ; "  and  without  another  word 
or  look  for  his  mother,  Eric  hurried  down  the  pathway. 

"  Bring  him  back,  bring  him  back,"  moaned  Laurie. 
"  Oh,  it  is  wrong,  it  is  wicked  and  wrong  to  let  him  go 
away  like  that.  I  love  him.  There  is  no  one  else  in  all 
the  world  I  love,  and  he  loves  me  just  the  same." 

"  Hush  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Belfort,  sternly,  with  a  cruel, 
hard  pinch  on  the  girl's  shoulder.  "  How  dare  you  speak 
like  that !  For  shame  !  What  would  George  say  if  he 
heard  ?  " 

While  she  spoke  her  ears  were  eagerly  straining. 

"  George  shall  know — he  shall  hear  everything,"  cried 
Laurie,  vehemently,  raising  her  flushed  and  tear-stained 
face.  "I  will  never  be  a  party  to  falsehood — never, 
never." 

«  Thank  God  !  "  said  Lady  Belfort  to  herself  There, 
at  last,  was  the  faint  and  receding  swish  of  swiftly  moving 
wheels. 

Laurie  also  had  heard  and  understood  ;  she  interpreted, 
too,  the  meaning  of  that  slight  smile  of  relaxed  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  he  has  gone,  but  I  shall  write  and  bid  him  come 
back  again,"  she  continued,  defiantly.  Her  eyes  were  dry 
now,  and  she  was  standing  erect  with  tightly-clenched 
hands. 

"  You  will  do  no  such  foolish  thing,"  replied  her  lady- 
ship. "  A  night's  calm  reflection  will  make  you  a  wiser 
girl."     She  took  her  by  the  arm,  as  if  to  lead  her  away. 

But  Laurie  shook  her  off  angrily,  and  swept  out  of  the 
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arbour  into  the  sunshine  and  among  the  roses.  Laay 
Belfort  watched  the  disappearing  figure  with  a  curl  of 
disdain  on  her  lips.  Her  mind  was  easy  now — the  sound 
of  wheels  had  died  away. 


By  this  time  Eric  and  O'Brien  were  clear  of  the  avenue 
and  on  the  public  road. 

"  You  see,  I  was  right,"  said  the  latter.  "  It  is  you  she 
loves  and  not  George.  She  parted  from  him  without  a 
sob  or  a  sigh.  To-day  she  breaks  her  heart  because  you 
go  away.     Had  we  not  better  turn  back  again,  my  boy  ? " 

"  No,  no  ;  drive  on — faster,  faster,  O'Brien,"  cried  Eric. 
The  prayer  reiterating  itself  in  his  heart  was,  "  O  Lord, 
deliver  me  from  temptation  I " 

It  was  not  until  he  heard  the  rhythmic  "  thud,  thud, 
thud"  of  railway  wheels  beneath  his  feet  that  he  felt  safe. 

Thus  the  wanderer  went  forth  into  his  new  and  unknown 
world. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE   STORM 

A  MONTH  had  passed.  No  letter  had  been  written  by 
Laurie  to  Eric,  for  no  communication  had  come  home  from 
him,  and  she  did  not  know  any  more  exact  address  than 
Holland.  Lady  Belfort  received  her  weekly  reports  from 
Dr.  O'Brien,  but  she  kept  them  strictly  to  herself.  The 
only  news  she  doled  out  was  that  Eric  was  well  and  happy, 
and  enjoying  his  tour  among  the  old  Dutch  towns ;  and 
when  Laurie  pressed  for  information  as  to  the  traveller's 
precise  whereabouts,  she  received  the  curt  and  significant 
rejoinder  that  he  was  moving  from  place  to  place. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  another  lull  in  the  prospects 
of  war,  and  the  question  of  George's  regiment  going  to 
South  Africa  was,  for  the  present  at  least,  shelved.  Indeed 
there  was  every  chance,  just  as  Galbraith,  the  factor,  had 
predicted,  that  his  interrupted  leave  would  be  renewed,  and 
that  he  would  be  home  on  the  twelfth,  only  a  few  days 
distant  now,  for  the  opening  of  the  grouse  shooting.  Laurie 
had  thought  more  than  once  of  writing  to  George,  telling 
him  everything  and  asking  for  Eric's  address.  She  had  indeed 
taken  her  pen  in  hand  several  times,  but  had  abandoned  the 
vain  effort — her  point-blank  confession  looked  a  terrible  one 
in  black  and  white,  untrue  to  and  unworthy  of  herself  with- 
out the  hundred  and  one  details  that  could  explain  and 
justify,  but  were  quite  incapable  of  being  put  into  written 
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words.  The  blow  to  him  seemed  so  cruel  and  heartless  with- 
out a  touch  of  the  hand  to  soften,  a  modulation  of  the  voice, 
an  affectionate  glance  of  the  eyes,  to  show  that  while  she 
loved  Eric  in  one  way,  she  loved  George  just  as  dearly  in 
another.  No ;  there  was  the  chance  of  her  betrothed 
coming  north  again  ;  she  could  speak,  as  she  could  not 
write  ;  the  truth  must  rest  till  then.  ^ 

During  these  weeks  Lady  Belfort  watched  the  young 
girl  closely,  tried  to  read  her  every  thought,  re-stated  the 
issues  when  suitable  opportunity  offered,  and,  as  her  ladyship 
fondly  imagined  from  Laurie's  quiet  reserve  and  apparent 
acceptance  of  every  argument,  brought  back  the  errant  maid 
to  a  proper  frame  of  mind.  The  mother  could  have  wished 
that  George  was  not  returning  home  yet  awhile  ;  but  she 
trusted  to  her  own  vigilance  and  strategy,  to  the  absence  of 
Eric,  and  to  the  attractions  of  the  grouse-moors,  that  these  few 
embarrassing  days  would  pass  without  serious  contretemps. 

Events  thus  marked  time  at  home,  while  Eric  was  enter- 
ing on  his  pilgrimage  in  other  lands.  At  first,  he  and 
O'Brien  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  just  as  Lady 
Belfort  told  Laurie  ;  but  this  was  not  for  long,  for  both  grew 
weary  of  drifting,  and  for  different  reasons  desired  an 
anchorage,  even  a  temporary  one.  They  had  landed  at 
Antwerp,  and  Eric  was  delighted  with  the  quaint  and  busy 
city  where  the  old  jostled  the  new,  with  its  cathedral,  its 
picture  gallery,  the  wonderful  collection  of  antiquities  in 
the  ancient  castle  on  the  river  front,  and  best  of  all,  the 
Plantin  Museum,  with  its  mediaeval  printing  presses,  founts 
of  primitive  type,  manuscripts,  books,  everything  faithfully 
preserved,  even  to  the  inkstains  on  the  desks  of  the  "  cor- 
rectors." Thence  they  travelled  into  Holland,  and  visited 
such  old-world  towns  as  Delft,  whose  historical  lore  the  young 
student  drank  in  with  avidity  ;  he  went  to  Zandvoort,  and 
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watched  the  funny  little  Dutch  children  at  play  upon  the 
beach ;  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  chanced  to  see  a  trans- 
port setting  out  for  the  everlasting  Acheen  war,  weeping 
mothers  and  sweethearts,  saddened  fathers  and  brothers, 
waving  adieus  to  the  reluctant  young  soldiers  going  abroad 
to  do  battle  for  their  country  without  one  cheer  of  martial 
ardour ;  to  Rotterdam,  with  its  canals ;  the  Hague  with  its 
picture  gallery,  its  museum  of  torture-chamber  horrors,  its 
gay  Zoological  Gardens,  where  a  military  band  played  while 
family  parties  sat  around  at  small  tables  drinking  beer,  a 
scene  so  strange  and  so  wonderfully  entrancing  to  the 
visitor  from  prosaic  England.  Lastly,  they  came  to  Scheve- 
ningen  by  the  sea,  where  they  resolved  to  tarry,  Eric  because 
the  orchestra  in  the  Kursaal,  a  hundred  strong,  picked  per- 
formers all  from  among  the  leading  instrumentalists  of 
Germany,  discoursed  the  divinest  music  to  which  he  had 
ever  listened,  O'Brien  because  he  wanted  to  give  his  morn- 
ings to  the  systematic  study  of  the  Dutch  language. 

Although  Eric  had  no  particular  wish  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  this  tongue,  he  was  always  keen  for  self-improve- 
ment, so  he  fell  in  readily  with  the  linguistic  plans  of  the 
indefatigable  doctor.  Thus  the  order  of  each  day  came  to 
be,  study  with  a  tutor  in  the  forenoon,  music  and  a  stroll 
along  the  digue  above  the  sand  dunes  in  the  afternoon, 
more  music  and  Dutch  conversation  wherever  it  could  be 
got  in  the  evening.  O'Brien  was  satisfied  ;  his  sovereign 
cure  for  all  mental  ailments  was  work  and  serious  occupation. 
He  had  ceased  to  worry  over  his  patient  from  the  physical 
point  of  view.  But  he  knew  well  that  Eric  had  to  be  safe- 
guarded from  brooding  about  home, — that  he  had  to  be 
rescued  every  waking  hour  from  the  embittering,  saddening, 
and  despairing  memories  which  were  associated  with  his 
departure  from  Culben. 

Their   instructor   in   the   Dutch   language  was  a  man 
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named  Jan  Maas,  a  journalist  by  profession,  contributor  to 
one  of  the  Hague  dailies,  correspondent  for  a  newspaper  in 
Paris  and  for  another  in  Berlin,  a  pencil  sharpener  who 
picked  up  a  living  in  a  variety  of  odd  ways.  At  Scheve- 
ningen  he  had  come  into  chance  contact  with  O'Brien, 
whose  disposition  it  was  to  converse  with  every  one  he  met, 
and  make  friends  of  those  whose  intimacy  he  cared  to 
pursue.  Maas  had  interested  the  Irish  doctor  from  the 
first ;  the  Dutchman  was  a  peculiar  type — the  Press  jackal 
of  the  Continent,  feeding  on  garbage  when  he  could  not 
get  fresh  meat,  poorly  paid  for  his  honest  work,  and  with 
appetite  thereby  whetted  for  the  unconsidered  trifles  lying 
about  which  might  be  appropriated  stealthily  and  by  more 
or  less  questionable  practices.  Nothing  was  more  to 
O'Brien's  scientific  taste  than  to  study  such  a  man — just 
as  he  would  have  studied,  had  opportunity  offered,  a  hyena 
scraping  up  a  corpse  from  a  shallow  grave  in  the  desert 
sands,  or  a  vulture  gorging  itself  on  a  dead  and  putrid 
bullock  in  the  Indian  jungle.  The  habits  of  these  creatures, 
vulture,  hyena,  and  newspaper  jackal,  might  be  thoroughly 
distasteful,  but  in  the  interests  of  research  they  were  worthy 
of  close  observation.  In  the  process,  nothing  must  be  done 
to  betray  the  presence  of  a  watchful  eye,  or  to  frighten  the 
foul  feeders  from  the  display  of  their  ordinary  habits  of  life. 
With  Jan  Maas,  a  show  of  friendliness  was  necessary  ;  and 
genial,  all-round  friendliness  was  as  second  nature  to  the 
Irishman,  cynic  at  heart  though  he  might  be.  Both  literally 
and  metaphorically  he  patted  Maas  on  the  back  :  and  little  by 
little  the  Dutchman  opened  up  the  inner  recesses  of  his  soul. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Jan  Maas  fell  into  O'Brien's  clutches 
of  observation  through  a  curious,  although  quite  natural,^ 
error.  The  Irishman's  blunt  criticisms  of  England,  his  real 
or  affected  abomination  of  the  Sassenach,  his  ultra-patriotism 
for  his  own  particular  plot  of  Empire,  the  Emerald  Isle,  his 
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enthusiasm  for  its  people,  its  scenery,  its  poetry,  even  for  its 
historical  woes — all  this  fell  delightfully  on  the  ears  of  the 
professional  scribbler  who  was  paid  for  reviling  Great 
Britain.  The  pot-shot  assassin  prowling  as  near  as  he  dared 
to  the  enemy's  lines  imagined  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a 
traitor  who  lived  in  this  enemy's  camp.  Jan  Maas  thought 
he  had  met  with  a  kindred  spirit ;  Terence  O'Brien  let  him 
think  as  he  chose,  and,  with  beaming  eye  and  rollicking 
smile,  quietly  observed. 

When  the  proposition  was  put  forward  that  Maas  should 
come  from  the  Hague  each  morning,  and  give  Eric  and 
O'Brien  a  couple  of  hours  of  Dutch  conversation,  the 
journalist  showed  pleased  alacrity  thus  to  supplement  his 
precarious  income.  O'Brien  was  already  a  considerable 
linguist ;  not  only  did  he  know  French  almost  as  well  as 
his  mother  tongue,  but  he  spoke  fluently  Spanish  and  modern 
Greek,  both  acquired  among  the  peoples  who  use  these 
languages,  and  he  was  also  fairly  ready  with  his  German. 
But  more  than  this,  he  was  a  born  self-teacher ;  he  knew 
exactly  how  to  learn.  Maas  had  never  taught  before,  but 
O'Brien  speedily  put  him  on  the  proper  lines.  No  dry-as- 
dust  grammar  for  this  cosmopolitan  ;  conversation,  the  living 
language  of  the  hour,  that  was  the  secret  of  his  method. 

"  Just  take  one  thing  and  name  it,"  explained  O'Brien  ; 
"  I  don't  care  what  it  is,  a  teacup,  that  boat  out  there,  or  the 
costume  of  this  pretty  girl  coming  along  the  plage  ;  describe 
it,  discuss  it,  tell  its  colour,  shape,  uses,  turn  it  inside  out  for 
one  half-hour,  and  there  you  have  learned  a  score  of  new 
words  and  a  dozen  useful  phrases — none  of  your  artificial, 
stilted,  never  used  and  never  heard  sentences  out  of  an 
OUendorf,  but  the  genuine,  current  conversational  small 
change  of  the  country  and  of  everyday  life.  No  English, 
Mynheer  Maas,  which  you  fortunately  don't  know  ;  and 
we'll  drop  all  French  too,  please  ;  just  Dutch,  Dutch,  Dutch 
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all  the  time ;  hammer  away,  though  we  won't  understand 
everything  at  first ;  still  keep  to  it  for  every  explanation, 
every  simplification  ;  and  you'll  see  that  by  the  end  of  a 
month  Mr.  Belfort  and  I  will  be  talking  your  language  in 
our  dreams.  Unless  you  happen  to  be  too  busy,  I  think  you 
might  stay  on  with  us  each  day  for  luncheon.  If  you  throw 
in  the  extra  hour,  we'll  throw  in  the  potatoes  and  the  butter- 
milk." 

The  instructor  smiled,  expressed  entire  approval  of  this 
method  of  teaching,  ate  his  first  recherche  repast  at  the  big 
hotel,  and  went  away  in  the  quiet  ecstacies  of  digestion, 
tinkling  in  his  pocket  the  first  week's  fees,  paid  in  advance  in 
the  British  sovereigns  which  were  the  only  thing  British  he 
did  not  thoroughly  detest  and  despise. 

Eric  could  read  French  almost  as  well  as  O'Brien,  and 
German  a  good  deal  better,  but  he  had  little  conversational 
fluency  in  either  language.  However,  as  regards  Dutch,  till 
then  quite  an  unknown  tongue  to  him,  he  was  perfectly 
amazed  by  the  success  of  O'Brien's  system  of  instruction. 
In  a  few  days  he  could  talk  a  little,  and  understand  a  good 
deal  of  what  was  said  around  him  ;  in  a  fortnight  he  was 
reading  the  Hague  newspapers  with  no  laborious  effort ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  trying  to  impress  on  his 
teacher — in  tolerably  fluent  and  tolerably  correct  Dutch — the 
incomparable  advantages  of  free  trade  in  England  over  the 
artificially  restricted  commerce  of  continental  countries.  To 
Eric  the  new  plan  was  a  revelation  ;  and  he  thought  with 
keen  regret  of  the  wasted  years  of  his  youth  over  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  which  now  enabled  him  just  to  totter  along 
like  a  cripple  with  his  conversational  French,  and  to  grope 
about  him  like  a  blind  man  when  the  murk  of  German  talk 
descended  about  his  ears. 

As  for  O'Brien,  his  progress  was  still  more  remarkable. 
Eric  was  too  shy  and  sensitive  to  venture  on  using  Dutch 
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outside  of  the  regular  lesson  hours.  But  the  Irishman 
would  chatter  with  the  children  on  the  beach,  and  pay  un- 
blushing compliments  to  the  rosy-cheeked,  tubby  little 
Dutch  nurse  girls  in  charge.  Moreover,  of  an  evening, 
when  Eric  was  too  much  enthralled  over  the  music  at  the 
Kursaal  to  give  thought  to  other  things,  O'Brien  and  Jan 
Maas,  who  had  come  over  in  the  electric  tram  from  the 
Hague  on  the  ofF-chance  of  coffee  and  cigars,  would  stroll 
on  the  terrace,  and  converse,  always  in.  Dutch,  on  many 
things.  At  such  times,  especially  when  the  "  coffee  "  took 
the  form  of  two  or  three  absinthes — the  journalist  had 
acquired  the  "opal  habit"  during  his  periodical  visits  to 
Paris — Maas  would  unbosom  himself  to  his  supposed  fellow- 
hater  of  England.  The  doctor  listened,  to  improve  his 
Dutch  and  to  advance  his  studies  in  humankind  ;  and  he 
came  to  learn  a  few  curious  and  unexpected  things. 

Although  for  the  time  being  there  was  a  seeming  stilling 
of  the  storm,  the  war  in  the  Transvaal  would  come  for 
certain  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  wiser  to  wait  yet  another  twelvemonth  and  perfect 
the  preparations,  but  Kruger  could  no  longer  hold  back  his 
followers  in  South  Africa,  and  his  lieutenants  in  Europe 
were  confident  that  now  was  the  moment  to  smite  England 
hip  and  thigh.  Germany  would  have  a  say  in  the  resulting 
imbroglio  j  she  might  not  show  her  hand  at  first,  but  she 
would  never  allow  Great  Britain  to  win  ;  for  she  was  to  be 
the  future  suzerain  of  the  Dutch  republics.  France  would 
aid  in  another  way ;  already  thousands  of  recruits  were 
being  enrolled  in  Paris,  and  so  soon  as  war  was  declared 
Maas  was  going  there  to  superintend  their  formal  enlistment 
and  despatch  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  Oh  yes ;  he  had 
his  appointment ;  everything  was  ready,  everything  calcu- 
lated out  to  a  nicety  ;  he  was  but  one  of  many  who  had 
their  allotted  posts  when  the  hour  of  struggle  came.     More 
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than  that,  after  the  English  had  been  swept  from  South 
Africa  into  the  sea,  Maas  had  a  snug  billet  reserved  for  him 
at  Cape  Town ;  he  was  to  be  assistant  Post-office  master 
with  a  salary  of  ^^looo  a  year. 

Thus  spoke  Jan  Maas  after  his  thin  little  goatee  beard 
had  caressed  the  opalescent  tumbler  now  standing  empty 
at  his  hand  ;  but,  as  O'Brien  well  knew,  thus  thought  Jan 
Maas  at  all  times  even  when  the  seductive  aphitif  had  not 
fired  his  beady  blinking  eyes  with  their  reddened  lids,  or 
loosened  the  strings  of  an  injudicious  tongue.  The  Irish- 
man, listening,  began  to  have  a  sombre  foreboding  of 
coming  events,  and  to  tremble  for  his  country  when  he  read 
the  placid  comments  of  the  day  in  his  London  newspaper. 
But  he  studied  Dutch  with  renewed  assiduity. 

"  Who  knows.  Mynheer  Maas,"  he  said  one  evening, 
"  but  we  shall  meet  in  the  Transvaal  ?  Mr.  Belfort  and  I 
are  both  doctors,  you  see — at  least  he's  a  bit  of  one,  but 
I'm  the  real  thing ;  why,  I  could  slice  the  head  off  you 
as  you  are  sitting  there,  just  as  clean  as  I  could  slice  a 
turnip." 

Maas  shrank  back,  a  little  frightened,  both  by  the  doctor's 
ugly  look  and  by  the  gruesome  comparison. 

O'Brien  chuckled  gaily  and  continued,  "  There  will  be 
ambulance  work  about,  and  if  my  young  friend  keeps  as 
strong  as  he  is  now,  begorrah  we'll  volunteer." 

The  Irish  word  carried  its  own  meaning,  for  it  came  like 
a  savage  whoop  into  the  milder  Dutch.  The  little  Hollander's 
eyes  glittered  ;  he  stretched  forth  the  hand  of  anticipatory 
comradeship. 

"  On  the  side  of  the  Boers,  of  course  ? "  he  exclaimed 
eagerly. 

"  What  do  you  think  ? " 

"  I  know  you  are  all  right.  But  about  him  ?  "  Maas 
jerked  his  thumb  significantly  towards  the  Kursaal,  whence 
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the  strains  of  soft  instrumental  music  were  floating  out  into 
the  night  and  mingling  with  the  murmurous  plash  of  the 
wavelets  breaking  on  the  sands  below  the  terrace. 

"  What  !  Haven't  you  read  him  yet  ?  "  replied  O'Brien, 
leaning  forward  and  speaking  in  a  mellifluous  tone  of  con- 
fidence. "  He's  a  philosopher.  He  is  steeped  in  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and  Montesquieu.  What  does  country  mean  to  a 
true  friend  of  man  ?  Broad  humanity  first,  narrow  patriotism 
second." 

O'Brien  was  giving  a  true  enough  description  of  Eric's 
character.  But  the  jackal  cannot  enter  into  the  sentiments 
of  the  lion.  Maas  simply  sniffed  the  proximity  of  yet  another 
congenial  jungle  prowler. 

"  That's  good,"  he  said  contentedly.  "  No  one  fights 
better  than  a  rebel." 

"Well,"  replied  O'Brien  slowly,  "doctors  are  not 
belligerents ;  they  belong  to  neither  faction.  But  you  may 
rest  assured,  mynheer,  that  if  the  war  comes,  and  we  join, 
Eric  and  I  will  be  found  on  the  weaker  side." 

"The  weaker  side  !  "  exclaimed  Maas,  rising  to  his  feet 
and  bending  across  the  little  table  at  which  they  were  seated. 
"  Well,  I  know  what  you  mean  to  say,  my  friend — that 
you'll  be  with  us.  But,  by  the  Lord,"  he  went  on  with 
excited  fervour,  "  before  the  fight  has  lasted  a  month  we'll 
show  you  which  the  weaker  side  really  is  ;  "  and  as  there  was 
no  sign  of  his  glass  being  replenished,  and  he  could  hear  the 
patter  of  feet  proceeding  from  the  concert  hall  towards  the 
gaming-tables,  the  sputtering  fire-eater  strutted  away  to  risk 
half  a  guilder  on  the  "  little  horses." 

But  the  time  for  leaving  Scheveningen  was  at  hand.  It 
was  September  now,  and  the  weather,  too,  had  broken.  So, 
in  accordance  with  their  pre-arranged  programme,  O'Brien 
and  Eric,  bidding  good-bye  to  Jan  Maas  and  taking  with 
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them  a  selected  stock  of  Dutch  books  for  the  continuance 
their  studies,  set  off  for  Bremerhafen,  where  a  vessel  was 
advertised  to  sail  for  the  Canary  Islands. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  North  Sea  port,  a  regular 
gale  had  sprung  up,  danger  signals  had  been  hoisted  at  the 
pier,  and  for  a  moment  O'Brien  thought  of  postponing  their 
departure.  But  Eric  was  a  good  sailor,  as  had  been  proved 
more  than  once  during  the  old  yachting  days  on  the  Moray 
Firth  ;  and  as  for  himself,  a  world-wide  voyager,  rough  or 
smooth  on  the  ocean  mattered  little.  So  one  morning,  amidst 
the  scud  of  wave-drift  and  the  swish  of  lashing  rain,  they 
found  themselves  beating  down  towards  the  Channel  in  the 
good  ship  Hohenzollern^  bound  for  the  Brazils,  with  Havre 
and  Las  Palmas  her  only  intermediate  ports  of  call. 

To  Eric  this  was  again  a  new  experience.  After  gay  and 
fashionable  Scheveningen,  and  the  lolling,  sun-basking  life  on 
its  sandy  beach,  the  roar  of  the  tempest  and  the  plunging  of 
the  steamer  as  it  cleft  its  way  through  the  billowing  masses 
of  water  brought  a  wild  sense  of  exhilaration  into  his  heart. 
All  through  the  grey  afternoon  he  watched  the  angry  scene 
around  him  from  the  shelter  of  the  companion-way  ;  and 
even  when  night  fell  he  returned  after  dinner  to  his  point  of 
vantage,  water-proofed  from  head  to  foot,  and  continued  to 
gaze  with  strange  fascination  on  the  seething,  tumultuous 
waters,  lit  up  now  by  the  intermittent  gleam  of  moonbeams 
that  struggled  through  the  broken,  flying  clouds. 

It  was  close  upon  ten  o'clock  when  O'Brien  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

"  Come  down  now,  Eric  ;  you've  had  enough  of  this." 
The  doctor  was  fairly  shouting,  for  there  could  be  no 
ordinary  conversation  amidst  the  din  and  shock  of  the 
warring  elements. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Eric.     "  It  is  glorious — sublime  !  " 

But  just  then  the  vessel  gave  a  great  roll  to  leeward,  and 
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Eric,  who  in  turning  round  had  momentarily  released  his 
grasp  of  the  hand-rail,  staggered  a  pace  or  two  on  to  the 
deck.  At  the  same  moment  a  mighty  wave  burst  like  a 
deluge  over  the  vessel. 

«  Hold  on,  for  God's  sake  ! "  yelled  O'Brien. 

The  smitten  ship  hung  still  for  a  few  seconds  on  her 
inclined  keel,  while  a  second  wave  raced  like  a  hundred 
angry  devils  along  the  deck.  O'Brien,  in  a  glimmer  of  the 
moonlight,  had  seen  Eric  clinging  to  the  rail.  But  when  the 
shivering  vessel  slowly  righted,  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  X 


CONFESSION 


If  for  yet  awhile  there  was  to  be  no  shooting  elsewhere  in 
more  grim  and  deadly  earnest,  the  grouse  on  the  Scottish 
moors  had  to  have  their  annual  baptism  of  small  shot.  The 
"  glorious  twelfth "  was  at  hand.  On  the  afternoon  pre- 
ceding, Sir  George  Belfort  reached  home,  accompanied  by 
a  couple  of  brother  officers.  He  found  other  sportsmen 
awaiting  him,  with  the  usual  contingent  of  wives,  daughters, 
and  sisters.  Indeed,  Lady  Belfort  had  assembled  quite  an 
abnormally  large  house-party,  and  had  filled  every  bedroom 
in  the  commodious  mansion.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  opportunities  for  George  and  Laurie  to  be  alone 
together  during  these  parlous  days  should  be  as  few  as 
possible.  In  her  anxiety  she  almost  began  to  long  now 
that  the  war  might  come  ;  if  only  George  could  be  got 
away  out  of  the  country  without  existing  arrangements 
being  disturbed,  her  ladyship  felt  confident  that  Laurie 
would  be  saved  from  all  risk  of  a  relapse  into  these  wayward 
fancies  regarding  Eric.  For  time  would  soften  the  parting 
from  her  old  playmate,  and  leave  common  sense  to  overrule 
mere  girlish  sentiment. 

The  plan  succeeded  admirably.  Each  morning,  with  the 
first  streak  of  daylight,  George  and  his  friends  were  out  on 
the  moors.     When   they  got  back   in  the  evening  it  was 
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time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  when  the  post-prandial  cigar 
had  been  smoked  in  the  billiard-room  bed  was  the  only 
place  after  the  day's  fatigues  and  in  view  of  the  morrow's 
early  awakening.  So  day  followed  day,  and  Laurie,  even 
had  she  found  heart  to  break  into  George's  manifest  enjoy- 
ment, had  no  chance  of  bringing  about  the  interview  upon 
which  she  had  firmly  decided.  It  must  stand  over  yet  a 
little  longer,  until  the  house  party  should  break  up,  and  she 
herself  be  relieved  from  the  weary  strain  of  always  appearing 
bright  and  cheerful,  despite  her  heart's  dull  aching. 

With  the  coming  of  September,  however,  the  visitors 
began  to  take  flight,  at  first  by  braces,  but  soon  in  small 
coveys ;  and  at  last,  after  the  departure  of  the  Aldershot 
men,  only  a  solitary  gun  was  left  to  keep  the  young  laird 
company  on  the  heather.  There  was  no  talk  now  of  a  War 
Office  recall.  George's  leave  had  still  a  full  fortnight  to 
run.  But  the  zeal  for  sport  was  dying  down  ;  the  morning 
starts  were  growing  later,  the  evening  returns  earlier. 
Lady  Belfort  began  to  take  alarm.  She  was  utterly  fagged, 
she  discreetly  announced  ;  Doctor  Fraser  was  sent  for,  and 
an  opportune  and  peremptory  prescription  was  given  that 
her  ladyship  must  lose  not  a  day  in  seeking  the  reinvigorat- 
ing  air  of  North  Berwick.  The  packing  of  her  own  and 
Laurie's  trunks  commenced  forthwith.  The  young  girl 
understood  perfectly;  but  she  spoke  no  protesting  word — 
she  even  helped  in  putting  her  knick-knacks  together  with 
outward  cheerfulness,  and  it  was  with  genuine  honesty  she 
declared  her  gladness  over  the  prospect  of  a  change  from 
Culben,  a  nearer  glimpse  of  the  sea,  and  a  breath  of  its 
breezes.  Her  ladyship  was  satisfied  ;  just  another  thirty-six 
hours  of  this  tense  anxiety  and  weary  watchfulness. 

Before  seeking  her  room  that  night,  Laurie  gave  quiet 
orders  that  her  ponies  were  to  be  harnessed  and  waiting  for 
her  next  morning  at  the  stables  by  five  o'clock — she  had 
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overheard  George's  instructions  that  the  dog-cart  for  his 
friend  and  himself  was  to  be  ready  half  an  hour  later. 
Although  she  retired  to  rest,  it  was  long  before  sleep  came 
to  her  eyes ;  she  kept  on  going  over  the  arguments  and  pre- 
paring for  the  morrow's  ordeal.  She  no  longer  flinched 
from  the  breaking  of  the  promise  to  her  aunt ;  that  promise 
had  been  extorted  from  her  at  a  crisis  of  emotion,  and  at  a 
time  when  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of  imperfect  understand- 
ing of  the  consequences  involved.  Reflection  had  taught 
that  a  still  more  honourable  obligation  lay  upon  her  to  speak 
the  whole  truth  to  her  betrothed — for  his  own  sake,  for  hers, 
and  for  Eric's.  So  she  would  do  her  duty,  unfalteringly  and 
bravely  ;  and  the  only  question  remaining  was  how  best  to 
perform  her  task — with  least  pain  for  George,  with  fullest 
measure  of  the  justification  that  she  owed  to  herself.  Her 
mind  at  last  wearied  out  with  thinking,  she  fell  into  troubled 
slumber. 

With  the  first  glimmer  of  the  breaking  dawn  she  was 
awake  and  astir.  She  made  a  careful  toilet,  choosing  a  warm 
gown  of  grey  tweed,  for  there  was  the  bite  of  cold  in  the 
keen  morning  air  ;  next  a  little  cap  with  grey  goosequill  that 
matched  her  costume,  and  finally  gauntletted  driving-gloves 
of  the  same  soft  hue.  A  study  in  grey  she  looked,  a  dainty 
prize  that  might  well  cause  a  heart-break  in  the  losing,  as 
she  descended  the  staircase. 

She  heard  the  murmur  of  men's  voices,  the  rattle  of 
cofFee-cups  in  the  breakfast  parlour.  But  she  moved  swiftly 
along  the  corridors,  towards  the  back  door  of  the  house,  so 
that  by  no  chance  could  her  subsequent  movements  be  seen 
from  her  aunt's  bedroom  windows.  None  of  the  maids 
were  yet  stirring,  and  James,  the  butler,  would  be  attending 
to  the  wants  of  her  cousin  and  his  guest.  So  with  her  own 
hands  she  drew  the  bolts,  and,  unobserved,  she  gained  the 
hedge-lined  pathway  that   led  to  the  stables.     When  she 
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got  there,  her  little  pony-chaise  was  ready,  and  the  dog- 
cart for  the  shooters  was  being  wheeled  into  the  yard. 
She  strolled  about  and  waited,  exchanging  a  pleasant  word 
with  the  stable  lads  who  had  done  her  service,  and  bestow- 
ing a  caress  on  the  setter  dogs  that  crouched  before  her 
with  eyes  that  wistfully  begged  her  favour. 

At  last  George  came,  walking  along  slightly  ahead  of 
his  companion,  gun  in  hand,  the  usual  bright  happy  smile 
on  his  sunbrowned  features.  He  looked  handsomer  than 
ever,  she  thought,  in  his  morning  freshness  and  his  rough 
shooting-suit. 

"  Hallo  !  dicky  bird,"  he  called  out  gaily  at  sight  of 
Laurie.  "  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  up  at 
such  an  hour  in  the  morning  ? " 

"  I  want  to  drive  you  to  the  moor,  George,"  she  answered, 
nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  pony  carriage. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  But  I  fancy  Paton  here,  as  our  guest,  is 
entitled  to  that  compliment." 

The  gentleman  in  question  had  come  up,  and  shaken 
hands  with  his  fair  hostess. 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Paton  will  waive  his  rights  in  your 
favour,"  said  Laurie,  with  a  witching  smile.  "It  will  be 
our  last  drive  together  for  a  long  time,  George,"  she  added, 
turning  her  look  on  her  lover. 

"  Then  I'm  hanged  if  any  one  else  shall  have  even  the 
chance  of  cutting  me  out,"  cried  George,  handing  his  gun  to 
a  groom,  and  reaching  out  for  the  reins  of  the  ponies. 
"  Jump  in,  Laurie.  No  growling,  old  fellow.  You  take  the 
other  trap,  and  catch  these  little  black  beauties  if  you  can," 

Paton  nodded  in  amused  good  nature,  and  helped  to 
adjust  the  rug  across  Laurie's  knees. 

"  I  will  drive,  please,  George,"  she  said,  extending  her 
hands  for  the  ribbons. 

"The  queen  commands,"  he  answered,  bowing  as  he 
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resigned  them,  and  sinking  back  on  his  seat  with  a  loo 
contented  idleness. 

But  Laurie  did  not  bustle  along  the  black  beauties,  whose 
fleetness  of  foot  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  challenge, 
for,  a  vigorous  protest  from  her  companion  notwithstanding, 
she  allowed  the  dog-cart  to  pass  her  at  the  lodge  gates. 

"  I  wish  to  prolong  our  drive,"  she  explained,  glancing 
round  at  George ;  and  only  when  she  saw  his  face  glowing 
with  pleasure  did  she  realize  that  her  words  had  a  tender 
interpretation  she  had  not  intended.  Her  own  face  reddened, 
and  she  felt  overwhelmed  with  embarrassment,  when  she 
felt  his  arm  stealing  round  her. 

"  Don't,  George  dear,"  she  murmured,  looking  straight 
ahead  at  the  ponies'  ears.  "I  want  to  talk  about  serious 
things  this  morning." 

But  her  lover  had  drawn  her  to  him  and  would  have 
kissed  her,  when  he  noticed  her  quivering  underlip  and  the 
tears  trembling  on  her  eyelashes. 

"  What  is  wrong,  dearest  ? "  he  asked  tenderly,  and 
with  manly  delicacy  at  once  desisting  from  his  playful 
foolishness. 

"  Give  me  a  few  minutes,  please,"  she  answered.  "  I'll 
speak  later  on."  She  shook  the  reins,  and  the  ponies 
responded  by  quickening  their  pace.  Laurie  appeared  to  be 
giving  them  all  her  attention,  and  George  rested  back  again, 
wondering  a  little,  but  waiting  patiently. 

"  Have  you  ever  thought,  George,"  she  began  at  last, 
"  of  the  great  influence  Eric  has  had  over  your  life  and 
mine  ? " 

"  In  what  way — exactly  ? "  he  asked,  at  evident  loss  for 
an  answer  to  a  question  that  had  never  before  presented 
itself  to  his  mind. 

"  Eric's  whole  life  has  been  to  us  a  picture  of  martyrdom, 
bravely  and  cheerfully  borne." 
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"  That  is  true  ;  but,  thank  God,  he  is  strong  and  well  at 
last — the  martyrdom  is  all  over  now." 

Laurie  paused  for  a  moment  before  she  resumed — 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  George,  the  lesson  of  his  long  patient 
suffering  remains  with  you  and  with  me  for  all  time." 

"  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  he  said 
softly. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  Eric,"  she  continued,  **  you, 
George  dear,  might  have  grown  up  thoughtless,  extravagant, 
selfish,  as  so  many  young  men  are.  But  it  is  Eric's  influence 
that,  unknown  to  yourself,  no  doubt,  has  kept  you  from  all 
that.  For  us  to  have  watched  his  uncomplaining  endurance 
of  weary  pain,  and  not  to  have  been  ennobled  thereby,  was 
impossible.  Eric,  dear,  has  been  the  alchemist  that  has 
refined  the  dross  out  of  our  natures,  and  has  made  you  the 
generous,  noble-hearted  man  as  we  all  know  you,  and  me  the 
good  girl,  anxious  for  every  one's  happiness,  which  I  pray 
God  I  may  claim  to  be." 

There  was  a  tremor,  the  premonition  of  a  sob,  in  her 
voice  now. 

"I  never  thought  of  all  that,  Laurie,"  said  George, 
humbly  and  affected.  "  I  never  thought  of  it,  but  I  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  every  word  you  say." 

"  You  have  spoken  about  Eric's  martyrdom  being  over," 
she  went  on  in  a  low  tone.  "But,  oh,  George,  there  is 
worse  pain  than  mere  physical  pain  ; "  and  the  tears  at  last 
fairly  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

The  ponies  had  gradually  slowed  down,  and  George, 
stretching  forth  his  hand  to  the  reins,  checked  them  quite. 
His  grave  face  showed  great  concern  over  Laurie's  incom- 
prehensible display  of  grief. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  dearest  ? " 

But  she  rose  and  stepped  from  the  low  carriage  on  to  the 
roadway  ;  and,  turning  away  her  head,  she  bent  down  over 
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the  hedge  and  wept.  In  a  moment  George  was  by  her  side. 
He  had  simply  dropped  the  reins,  and  the  quiet  little  ponies, 
accustomed  often  to  wait  for  their  mistress  while  she  was 
gathering  a  nosegay  of  wild  flowers,  moved  to  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  and  began  to  nibble  at  the  grass. 

"  Why  do  you  cry,  darling  ? "  pleaded  George,  taking 
Laurie's  hand. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  real  reason  why  Eric  has  gone 
away  from  home,"  she  sobbed  in  answer.  A 

"  What,  then,  is   the  reason  ? "   he   asked   in    puzzlecF 
amazement. 

"  He  has  gone  away  because  he  loves  you  so  dearly, 
George." 

"  Loves  me  !  Of  course  we  brothers  love  each  other — 
perhaps  as  few  brothers  do." 

"  Yes,  yes  I  But,  oh,  George,  don't  you  see,  don't  you 
see,  that  he  loves — he  loves  me  also  ? " 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said  soothingly  ;  "  there  is  nothing  to 
worry  about  that — every  one  loves  you,  sweetheart." 

But  she  turned  full  on  him  now  her  grief-filled  eyes,  and 
his  face  paled.  At  last  the  truth,  although  only  one  part  of 
the  truth,  was  breaking  in  upon  him. 

"  Eric  loves  you,  of  course,"  he  faltered.  **  But  not  as 
you  are  loved  by  me,  Laurie  dear  ?  "  he  added  slowly,  with 
pained,  fearful  inquiry  both  in  voice  and  in  look. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  "  moaned  Laurie,  "  he  loves  me,  George, 
he  loves  me." 

"Poor,  poor  Eric,"  he  murmured,  "I  understand  now 
what  you  mean.  His  martyrdom  is  not  over ; "  and  he 
folded  his  betrothed  in  his  arms. 

She  did  not  repulse  him.  Her  anguished,  tear-stained 
face  was  raised  to  his.     He  looked  down  on  it,  fondly,  sadly. 

"  Our  poor  Eric,  our  poor  Eric,"  he  kept  repeating.       ^1 

"  He  has  passed  through  the  martyrdom  of  physical  pain,^' 
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she  went  on  in  broken  accents,  "  and  now  he  is  facing  a 
second  martyrdom  of  sorrow.  Yet  he  went  away  patient 
and  uncomplaining  as  ever." 

"  God  above  !  "  exclaimed  George,  a  flood  of  reminiscence 
coming  to  his  mind,  "  he  wrung  my  hand  at  parting  with  a 
gay  happy  smile  upon  his  lips  !  " 

"  For  love  of  you,  George,"  she  murmured,  looking 
straight  into  his  face.  "  He  gave  up  all  hope  of  his  love  for 
me  because  of  his  surpassing  love  for  you." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  Eric — Eric  all  over,"  he  answered  dreamily. 

"But  he  left  home  broken-hearted,  and  he  has  left  at 
Culben  another  broken  heart  as  well." 

The  words  came  from  her  in  a  whisper ;  she  still 
devoured  him  with  her  eyes.  O  heavens  !  would  he  not 
understand  ?  would  he  never  understand  ?  would  she  have 
to  speak  more  plainly  still  ? 

"  Poor  Eric  ! — brave  unselfish  Eric  !  " — thus  he  con- 
tinued musingly  to  speak  his  thoughts  aloud.  He  was 
gazing  at  her,  but  beyond  her,  seeing  nothing  of  the 
meaning  in  her  intense  look,  hearing  nothing  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  her  words  ;  and  she  uttered  a  little  cry  of 
impatient  despair. 

Then  at  last  there  came  the  touch  of  sight  to  his  eyes, 
the  touch  of  understanding  to  his  heart  ;  and,  as  if  by  the 
dropping  of  a  curtain,  the  whole  truth  stood  revealed.  She 
read  his  first  wild  surmise  changing  to  sorrowful  conviction  ; 
she  saw  his  strong,  silent  lips  quivering  from  repressed  pain  ; 
and,  bowing  her  head,  she  hid  her  face  against  his  breast, 
weeping  softly,  terrified  at  his  grief,  but  thankful,  oh  so 
thankful,  that  everything  had  been  told. 

For  a  while  he  did  not  speak  ;  but  he  stroked  her  hair, 
caressingly,  tenderly,  and  his  touch  told  her  that  there  was 
no  anger,  no  reproach,  in  his  noble  generous  heart. 

"Come,  my  little  Laurie,"   he  said  at  last,  "no  more 
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crying,  dear.  Thank  God  I  know  this  in  time."  His  voice 
trembled  slightly,  but  he  was  very  subdued  and  calm. 

"Oh,  forgive  me,  George  dear,  forgive  me,"  she  cried, 
no  longer  fearing  to  meet  his  look.  "  I  cannot  control  my 
heart.  I  have  always  been  loyal  and  true  to  you,  but  I  was 
blind — blind,  until  Eric  spoke  of  going  away.  Then  I  came 
to  realize  the  truth — that  I  loved  him,  that  life  without  him 
would  be  misery  and  despair.  But  to  this  hour  he  does  not 
know  that  I  love  him — unless,  indeed,  he  has  guessed  my 
secret  as  I  have  guessed  his,"  she  added  contritely,  "  for  when 
he  bade  me  good-bye  in  your  mother's  presence,  although  I 
spoke  no  word  to  him,  only  to  auntie  afterwards,  he  must 
have  seen  the  pain  of  parting  that  wrung  my  very  soul." 

"  So  my  mother  knows  all  about  this  ?  "  asked  George,  in 
quiet  surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  and  in  making  this  confession  to  you  now,  I  have 
broken  a  promise  to  her." 

"  Ah,  poor  mother  !  she  would  have  saved  me  as  long 
as  possible  from  the  pain  of  knowing  the  truth." 

"  But  I  have  done  right,  dear  George,  in  speaking  the 
truth  ?  I  have  done  right,  have  I  not  ? "  she  pleaded.  "  The 
truth  is  best  for  all  of  us — for  you  and  for  me,  and  for  poor 
exiled  Eric." 

"  Right,  my  dear  ? "  he  answered  with  a  brave  smile. 
"  Of  course  you  have  done  right.  As  I  said  before,  I  thank 
God  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  know  this  in  time. 
Eric  must  come  home  again  at  once — to  learn  of  the  hope 
and  the  joy  that  are  here  for  him  at  Culben." 

"  My  brother  !  my  ever  dear  brother  ! "  she  murmured, 
gratefully  clasping  his  hand.  "  And  you  ?  You  won't  be 
too  much  cast  down  ? " 

"  Ah !  well,"  he  replied,  returning  the  affectionate  pressure 
of  her  fingers,  "  I'll  get  all  right  again  some  day,  perhaps. 
Men  like  me  don't  die  of  broken  hearts,  Laurie  dear.     But 
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I  have  loved  you,  darling,"  he  went  on  fervently.  "  I  have 
loved  you,  as  Heaven  above  knovv^s.  And  it  is  just  because 
I  love  you  so  vi^ell,  and  Eric  so  well,  that  I  would  not  have 
things  diiFerent  to  what  I  know  them  now  to  be.  Your 
perfect  happiness  and  his  will  be  very  great  happiness  to  me, 
little  sister  mine." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead ;  and  his  look 
told  that  the  last  word,  the  last  caress,  of  love  had  been 
exchanged  between  them.  Henceforth  they  would  be  only 
sister  and  brother,  as  he  had  indicated  in  his  new  manner 
of  addressing  her. 

"  Oh,  George,  George,"  she  murmured,  "  how  noble  and 
generous  you  are  !  How  we  shall  ever  love  and  reverence 
you  !  " 

"  Oh,  that's  a  bit  too  much,  dear,"  he  protested,  smiling. 
"  But  no  more  now.  Dry  your  eyes,  while  I  put  the  harness 
right.  Daisy's  got  the  reins  entangled  in  her  feet."  He 
was  busy  with  his  task  as  he  went  on.  "  I  can't  shoot 
to-day,  so  I'll  drive  you  back,  and  send  a  message  to  Paton 
to  go  ahead  alone.  And  there's  rain  coming  besides — 
a  storm,  too.  By  Jove,  that's  an  ugly  cloud  rolling  up 
from  the  south  !  Quiet,  Daisy  !  steady,  Pompey,  my  boy  ! 
There,  get  in,  dear  ;  and  we'll  send  a  telegram  at  once 
for  Eric  to  hasten  home  to  Culben." 

As  he  spoke,  the  first  blast  of  the  cyclonic  disturbance 
that  had  been  travelling  slowly  northward  for  a  couple  of 
days  from  the  coast  of  Germany  swept  across  the  Moray 
plain,  and  Laurie,  a  strange  foreboding  at  her  heart,  shivered 
just  like  the  hedgerow  leaves. 
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'he  ponies,  with  their  heads  so  unexpectedly  turned  for 
home  and  their  feed  boxes,  were  inclined  to  break  into  a 
scampering  gallop  of  joy,  and  for  a  time  George  had  his 
hands  full  in  restraining  their  exuberance  of  spirits.  But 
they  quickly  came  to  recognize  the  touch  of  the  master  on 
the  reins,  and  the  wild  clatter  of  the  canter  changed  to  the 
steady  tattoo  of  the  trot  as  the  four  pairs  of  hoofs  went 
pattering  along  the  road.     Conversation  was  again  possible. 

"  Suppose  we  drive  home  by  the  village,  and  get  off 
that  wire  to  Eric  right  away  ? "  suggested  George,  without 
looking  round,  for  his  attention  was  still  required  by  the 
mettlesome  little  steeds. 

"  Have  you  Eric's  address  ? "  asked  Laurie. 

"  No  ;  at  least  not  with  me.  The  letters  he  wrote  to 
me  are  at  Aldershot.  And,  by  Jove  !  Fve  never  replied 
to  the  last  one.  What  an  indifferent  beggar  he  must 
think  me." 

"  Where  did  he  write  from  last  ? " 

"  Oh,  from  some  town  with  an  unpronounceable  name 
near  the  Hague — rather  a  swagger  place,  I  believe,  as 
Continental  seaside  resorts  go." 

"  Would  it  be  Scheveningen  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  sounds  a  bit  how  the  word  looked  in  writing. 
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But  surely  you  know  where  he  has  been,  Laurie.     Eric  has 
written  you,  or  mother  at  all  events." 

"  No,"  she  said  quietly.  "  Eric  has  not  written  home 
since  he  left  Culben  nearly  six  weeks  ago." 

"  But  mother  knows  all  his  news." 

"  It  is  Dr.  O'Brien  who  sends  her  that." 

"Well,  O'Brien  must  have  been  writing  from — from — 
that  place  youVe  just  named." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  see  Dr. 
O'Brien's  letters,  George." 

He  gave  a  low  whistle  of  mingled  surprise  and 
comprehension. 

"I  begin  to  understand  things,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  Mother  has  not  only  parted  you  from  Eric,  but  she  keeps 
you  from  all  chance  of  corresponding.  Is  that  how  the  land 
lies,  little  sister  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  use  in  concealing  the  truth  now,  George," 
she  answered,  with  a  timid  upward  glance.  She  had  never 
seen  his  face  so  stern  and  set  as  now ;  but  he  did  not 
return  her  look — his  eyes  were  fixedly  regarding  the  heads 
of  the  ponies. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  he  agreed.  "  The  whole  truth 
now,  Laurie  dear.  Let  us  have  no  more  miserable  blind 
man's  bufF  in  our  lives  ! " 

';  "  Just  as  I  have  thought,"  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh  of 
relief.  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  the  whole  truth, 
both  to  you  and  to  auntie,  however  painful  it  may  be." 

"  Then,  to  make  a  start — why  does  Eric  not  write  to 
mother  ? " 

"  Oh,  George,  George,  she  parted  from  him  so  coldly 
that  it  smote  my  heart.  Then  I  showed  my  sympathy 
for  poor  Eric,  perhaps  even  my  love.  And  her  looks  turned 
to  bitter  resentment.  They  parted  in  anger,  and  all  through 
my  fault." 
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Laurie's  voice  trembled  from  the  sorrow  in  her  heart ; 
her  eyes  were  moist  with  tears. 

"Ye  gods!"  murmured  George,  the  exclamation  just 
a  faintly  breathed  whisper ;  but  she  heard  it,  and  knew  how 
cruel  to  him  was  the  shock  of  these  revelations. 

"  I  can  only  guess,"  she  went  on,  steadying  herself  by  an 
effort  of  will,  "  that  something  must  have  passed  between 
Eric  and  his  mother  before  this.  After  you  went,  he 
avoided  both  her  and  me.  He  slept  that  night  at  Culben 
Tower,  he  spent  the  whole  of  next  day  with  Dr.  O'Brien 
and  his  patients  in  the  village,  and  he  came  to  us  in  the 
rose  garden  just  a  few  minutes  before  he  would  have  to 
drive  off  to  the  station.  Then  when  auntie  showed  her 
anger,  he  hurried  away  without  any  proper  good-bye.  No 
word  of  rebuke  fell  from  him,  but  I  saw  that  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak  to  her  again.  George,  it  was 
terrible  !  Was  there  ever  such  a  parting  between  a  mother 
and  a  son  ? " 

"  You  horrify  me,  Laurie,"  he  said  in  a  low  hoarse  tone. 
*'  I  never  dreamed  of  anything  like  this." 

"And,  George  dear,"  she  continued,  affectionately 
touching  his  arm,  "now  you  know  what  took  place  then, 
you  will  see  that  we  have  to  prepare  ourselves  for  further 
troubles  yet.  Auntie  will  be  like  adamant ;  she  will  never 
again  soften  her  heart  to  me,  now  that  I  have  followed  my 
own  ideas  of  right  and  honour,  and  refused  to  bend  myself 
longer  to  her  will." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Laurie  ?  Mother  would  have 
tried  to  force  you  to  marry  me,  even  after  she  knew  that  it 
was  Eric  you  really  loved  ? " 

"  I  don't  say  that — quite  that.  But  she  tried  to  force 
me  to  give  up  my  love  for  Eric,  and  she  will  never  consent 
to  our  loving  each  other  even  now." 

"  Oh,  come,  come,"  protested  George,  looking  down  on 
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her  pale  anxious  face.  "  Not  when  I  give  my  blessing  on 
the  match  !  "  he  added,  with  a  smile  that  was  intended  to 
dissipate  her  fears. 

But  Laurie  looked  more  grave  and  earnest  still. 

"  In  some  ways,  George,  I  know  your  mother  better 
than  do  you  yourself.  Sweet  and  gentle  though  she  is, 
fragile-looking  as  all  our  friends  may  think  her,  she  possesses 
a  will  of  iron.  You  will  find  that  she  has  the  most  in- 
flexible determination  to  achieve  the  objects  that  are  next 
her  heart,  and  have  no  doubt  been  her  cherished  dream 
for  years." 

"  Dear  me,"  he  exclaimed,  still  laughing.  "  I  had  no 
idea  what  a  formidable  little  lady  my  mother  is." 

"  To  you  she  is  different — to  none  of  us  has  she  ever 
been  just  the  same  as  to  you.  Everything  you  say  or  do  has 
her  approval.  You  are  her  all  in  all,  dear — quite  rightly  so. 
For  you  are  the  laird  of  Culben,  the  head  of  the  house,  and 
Eric  and  I  are  just  as  proud  of  you  as  Lady  Belfort  herself 
can  be." 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  you  and  Eric  loving 
each  other  ? "  he  asked  in  bantering  good-humour,  really 
amused  too  at  the  fervency  of  her  profession  of  family  fealty. 
But  Laurie  gave  no  responsive  smile. 

"  It  is  an  abominable  thing  to  speak  about,"  she  said 
hesitatingly,  looking  away  from  him  across  the  hedgerow  on 
her  side  of  the  road.  "  But  your  mother  has  great  plans  for 
you,  George  ;  she  has  told  them  all  to  me  a  hundred  times." 

"  And  what  may  be  these  wonderful  plans  ? " 

"  You  are  to  give  up  the  Army,  go  into  Parliament,  have 
a  house  in  London,  attend  at  Court,  and  generally  take  the 
place  in  society  which  the  representative  of  the  old  Culbens 
should  hold." 

"  Oh  yes,  mother  is  ambitious,"  chuckled  George. 

"  But  you  can  do  nothing  of  all  that — without  me." 
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She  turned  round  on  him  at  last  with  a  wan  smile  on  her 
white  face. 

"  Without  you  !  "  he  cried  gaily.  "  Ha,  ha  !  There  is 
nothing  like  having  a  thoroughly  good  opinion  of  yourself, 
little  woman  !  " 

"  Or  till  you  find  another  heiress,  George,"  she  added, 
half  sadly,  half  playfully. 

His  face  instantly  fell ;  for  the  first  time  the  sordid  side 
of  his  unhappy  love  affair  struck  him.  A  red  flush  stole  into 
the  brown  of  his  sun-tanned  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  none  of  us  ever  thought  about  that,"  he  said. 

"  No,  dear  ;  not  you,  nor  Eric,  nor  I.  But  of  course 
we  all  know  that  I  am  rich,  or  am  going  to  be  rich,  and  that 
fact  has,  quite  naturally  enough,  entered  into  auntie's  calcu- 
lations for  the  future.  It  is  on  the  fortune  of  your  wife, 
George  dear,  that  the  realization  of  your  mother's  fond  and 
ambitious  hopes  must  largely  depend." 

The  red  on  his  cheeks  deepened  ;  there  was  an  angry 
clenching  of  the  jaws. 

"  Oh,  hang  it  all,  this  is  too  much  !  Gee  up,  Pompey  !  " 
And  he  flicked  the  ponies  with  his  whip. 

"  The  truth,  George  !  "  whispered  Laurie,  in  a  tone  that 
implied  both  justification  for  herself  and  an  appeal  for  his 
forgiveness.     "  You  asked  for  the  truth." 

"  And  I  have  got  it  with  a  vengeance.  But  I  am  not 
cross  with  you,  Laurie.  I  am  only  indignant  that  my 
mother  should  have  indulged  in  such  mercenary  fancies. 
But  she  will  soon  find  out  that  they  are  wholly  visionary  as 
well.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  giving  up  my  career  as  a  soldier,  for  which  I  am  fairly 
well  fitted,  nor  have  I  the  least  ambition  to  go  into  politics, 
for  which  I  possess  no  single  qualification.  In  the  second 
place,  if  ever  I  do  marry  now,  it  will  be  a  girl  I  love,  and 
not  a  girl  I  appraise  as  a  jeweller  does  a  diamond  tiara  or 
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a  string  of  pearls.  By  Jove,  Laurie,  after  what  you  have 
told  me,  I  think  I'll  search  the  county  to  see  whether  I 
cannot  find  a  regular  Griselda.  Young  ladies  with  great 
expectations  will  henceforth  be  my  abomination  ;  and  it  will 
serve  my  mother  right  if  some  day  I  bring  home  to  Culben 
a  penniless  maid." 

"  But  her  disappointment  will  be  great,"  said  Laurie, 
gravely,  "  the  vanishing  of  all  her  castles  in  Spain  a  grievous 
blow.  As  I  said  before,  there  are  still  troubles  ahead, 
George." 

"  Well,  the  troubles  will  be  faced,  and  the  castles  will 
have  been  dissipated  into  thin  air,  before  the  day  is  much 
older.  Will  you  prefer  that  I  should  talk  to  my  mother 
alone  ? " 

"  No,  please  ;  I  might  prefer  it,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
present.  I  may  have  to  defend  not  myself  merely,  but 
absent  Eric  as  well." 

"All  right.  Come  down  to  breakfast  sharp  at  nine — 
that's  mother's  hour,  and  we'll  be  all  three  alone." 

They  were  in  the  avenue  now,  and  approaching  a  spot 
where  the  roadway  divided. 

"  Shall  I  drive  to  the  front  door  ? "  he  asked. 

"  No  ;  let  me  down  here,  please.  Take  the  ponies  back 
to  the  stables,  and  don't  forget  the  message  to  Mr.  Paton. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  bid  him  return,  with  this  bad 
weather  coming  on.  God  bless  you,  George,  for  acting 
towards  me  as  you  have  done,"  she  added  gratefully,  as 
she  stood  on  the  gravel  and  laid  a  gloved  hand  on  the 
nut-brown  knuckles  that  gripped  the  reins. 

"  Oh,  I'm  going  to  see  the  right  thing  done,  never  fear," 
he  answered  ;  "  the  right  thing  both  for  you  and  for  Eric.  So 
no  more  tears,  little  girl.  Cheer  up  1  Let  me  have  a  bright 
smile.     That's  better.     Till  nine  o'clock,  then,  good-bye." 

She  had  indeed  smiled  upon  him  with  thankful  joy,  for 
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she  understood  now  that  George's  love  for  her  had  been 
quite  different  from  Eric's.  The  latter,  in  renouncing  all 
hope,  had  done  so  in  piteous  despair,  which  not  even  the 
most  stoical  courage  could  conceal.  But  the  elder  brother 
had  yielded  his  claim  without  any  real  pang  the  sting  of 
which  would  be  long-enduring  —  why,  even  already  she 
could  see  that  there  was  consolation  for  him  in  the  strenuous 
joy  of  combat  in  a  just  cause.  That  he  should  consider 
Eric's  happiness  and  hers  rather  than  his  own  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  goodness  and  generosity  of  his  dis- 
position ;  but  it  was  not  pure  unselfishness  that  prompted 
him  to  self-sacrifice — the  simple  truth  was  that  the  self- 
sacrifice  involved  was  not  too  great,  that  his  love  for  her 
had  never  been  the  predominant  passion  of  his  soul.  And 
surely  there  was  never  slighted  maid  so  happy  as  Laurie 
Hampton  that  early  morning  as  she  wended  her  way  along 
the  winding  shrubbery  path,  and  came  to  realize  with  sure 
conviction  that  her  engagement  to  George  had  all  along  been, 
not  a  wilful  pretence,  but  none  the  less  a  foolish  delusion 
on  both  sides. 

"  He  will  surely  some  day  meet  the  one  to  whom  his 
whole  heart  will  go  out  in  passionate  love,"  she  murmured 
to  herself,  as  she  paused  to  gather  a  spray  of  sweet-scented 
jasmine,  "and  then  he  will  bless  the  hour  when  we  two 
spoke  the  truth  and  saw  the  truth.  Dear,  good  George  ! 
God  send  him  a  girl  worthy  of  his  love." 

But  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  swept  through  the  trees,  almost 
snatching  from  her  hand  the  gathered  flower  spray.  It 
seemed  to  come  to  her  as  a  reminder  that  in  the  conflict  of 
destinies  yet  another  tempest  had  to  be  faced — that  Lady 
Belfort  had  still  to  be  conciliated  before  peace  would  reign 
over  Culben.  And  for  the  second  time  that  morning  she 
shivered,  with  the  weird  fearful  dread  in  her  heart  that  some 
great  sorrow  was  approaching. 
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George  was  awaiting  his  mother  in  the  breakfast-room, 
and  punctually  as  the  marble  clock  on  the  mantel-shelf 
chimed  the  hour  she  entered. 

"  What,  George,  not  on  the  moors  ? "  she  exclaimed,  in 
great  surprise,  as  she  advanced  to  kiss  him.  "  Why,  I  made 
sure  I  heard  you  go  out  before  six  o'clock." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  returned,"  he  answered,  "  and  IVe  sent 
for  Paton  to  come  back  too.  Ah,  there's  the  rain  at 
last,"  he  added,  as  there  came  the  lash  of  water  on  the 
window-panes. 

"  There  is  going  to  be  a  storm,"  remarked  Lady  Belfort, 
glancing  across  the  lawn. 

George  smiled  grimly  at  the  words  of  prophecy.  "  Yes, 
there  is  certainly  going  to  be  a  storm,"  he  said,  as  he  placed 
her  chair  for  her  by  the  tea-tray. 

A  moment  later  Laurie  entered — white  and  agitated. 
She  went  straight  to  her  accustomed  place  at  the  table, 
and  sat  down,  for  she  felt  utterly  powerless  to  disguise  her 
emotions,  quite  unable  to  go  through  the  form  of  the 
stereotyped  morning  kiss  and  greeting. 

For  a  moment.  Lady  Belfort's  hand  hung  arrested  beside 
the  cafetihe ;  she  looked  at  Laurie  in  silent  surprise,  and 
knew  at  once  that  something  was  wrong.  Then  she  glanced 
from  her  to  George  ;  his  face  was  grave  and  stern,  as  she 
had  never  in  her  life  seen  it  before.  In  a  flash  she  under- 
stood— Laurie  had  broken  her  word  and  spoken  about 
Eric.  But  her  ladyship  gave  no  sign ;  she  dropped  her 
eyes,  and,  although  her  hand  trembled  a  little,  went  on  to 
regulate  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp.  She  prolonged  her 
task,  waiting  patiently  for  one  or  the  other  to  commence 
the  conversation. 

"  Mother  dear,"  began  George  at  last,  "  I  have  some- 
thing serious  to  say.  Our  little  Laurie  has  been  very  good 
and  brave  to  tell  me  what  she  has  told  me  this  morning." 
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"  Which  is  ? "  asked  her  ladyship,  icily,  glancing  over  the 
crystal  globe  under  which  the  lamp  was  burning. 

"  That  her  love  is  Eric's,  mother,  and  not  mine.  What 
use  to  multiply  words  ?  There  is  the  fact — clear,  unmis- 
takable, and  unalterable  ;  and  now  we  have  got  to  reckon 
with  it  and  reshape  our  plans  accordingly." 

Lady  Belfort  turned  to  Laurie,  a  fierce,  vindictive  blaze 
in  her  eyes.     Her  words  came  hot  and  hissing. 

"  You  dared  to  speak  to  him  !  You  broke  your  promise 
that  matters  should  rest  for  the  present  ! " 

"  Further  delay  would  have  been  unjust  to  George,  cruel 
to  me,  and  a  crime  to  Eric,"  rejoined  Laurie  warmly,  for  her 
proud  spirit  rose  under  such  unmeasured  provocation. 

"  You  broke  your  promise — you  were  false  to  your 
word." 

"  Yes,  I  broke  my  promise,  if  you  choose  so  to  name  the 
reluctant  assent  to  your  plans,  which  you  wrung  from  me 
in  a  moment  of  weakness." 

"  And  why  ? " 

''  Because  honour  bade  me." 

"  Psha  I     Honour  !     By  your  act,  miss,  you  show 
you  hardly  know  the  meaning  of  the  word." 

This  final  rebuke  was  given  with  such  withering  con- 
temptuousness,  that  Laurie  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair ; 
the  flush  of  momentary  animation  died  out  of  her  cheeks  ; 
she  was  paler  than  ever  now. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  like  that  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  Mother,"  interposed  George,  in  a  voice  of  respectful 
but  firm  command,  "  you  must  not  browbeat  Laurie  in  this 
way.  You  have  no  justification  in  the  world  to  scold  her. 
It  is  I  surely,  who  have  the  grievance,  if  there  is  any  one 
aggrieved.  But  as  I  said  before,  I  say  again — I  am  only 
grateful  to  my  little  sister  for  her  honourable  frankness." 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  advanced  to  his  mother,  who  had 
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turned  her  angry  look  from  Laurie  on  to  him.  "  Listen  to 
reason,  dear  mother.  Silence  in  these  circumstances  would 
have  been  inexcusable.  It  is  best  that  we  all  realize  the 
truth  now.  I  know  the  motive  that  prompted  you  to  try 
and  keep  things  as  they  were — your  great  loving-kindness 
for  me.  But  that  involved  wrong  for  another — for  our  dear 
Eric  ;  and  Eric  must  come  home  again  to  Culben  at  once." 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  shook  his  hand  from  her 
shoulder. 

"  Eric  marry  her  !  Never  while  I  live.  They  have 
both  been  false  to  you." 

"  Mother,  mother  ! "  With  voice  and  eyes  he  implored 
her  to  desist. 

"  They  have  deceived  both  you  and  me,"  she  persisted  ; 
"they  have  fooled  us  here,  in  this  house,  for  months  past — who 
knows  ?  But  they  shall  never  reap  the  fruits  of  their  base 
perfidy,  not  while  I  can  prevent  it,  as,  thank  God,  I  can. 
A  Belfort  will  not  break  his  word,  although  a  Hampton  girl 
may  be  incapable  of  keeping  hers." 

"  Aunt  Kate  ! "  exclaimed  Laurie,  almost  speechless  in 
her  righteous  wrath. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mother  ? "  asked  George,  calmly. 

"  I  mean  that  Eric  has  promised  me  that  he  will  never 
marry  her.  And  I  will  hold  him  to  his  word.  Nor,  by  her 
father's  will,  can  she  marry  without  my  consent,  until  she  is 
twenty-five.  And  that  consent  I  will  never  give — in  favour 
of  Eric,  the  brother  who  hasn't  scrupled  to  supplant  you, 
last  of  all." 

But  George's  blood  was  up  now. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,  mother,"  he 
cried.  "  Even  to  suggest  such  a  thing  against  Eric  is 
an  atrocious  injustice.  And  the  threat  you  hold  out  is  a 
most  wicked  one  :  an  hour's  reflection  will  make  you  sorry 
that  you  ever  gave  it  utterance." 
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"  I  speak  as  I  think ;  I  condescend  to  no  subterfuges, 
like  our  little  lady  here." 

And  with  this  final  thrust  at  Laurie,  with  a  parting 
glance  of  scorn,  Lady  Belfort  swept  out  of  the  room. 

For  full  half  a  minute,  George  and  Laurie  regarded 
each  other  in  pained  silence.  The  young  laird  showed  him- 
self by  his  look  to  be  at  once  shocked,  grieved,  and  humili- 
ated. He  had  never  believed  his  mother  capable  of  such  a 
display,  and  was  frankly  ashamed.  Laurie  read  his  thoughts, 
and  glided  to  his  side. 

"  George,  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  offering  him  her 
hand.     He  took  it,  and  retained  his  hold. 

"  Sorry,  my  dear  ! "  he  replied,  with  a  look  of  almost 
comical  despair.     "  But  what  the  dickens  is  to  be  done  ? " 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  answered  Laurie,  decisively. 
"  But  one  thing  is  certain — I  will  never  again  sleep  under 
the  same  roof  as  your  mother,  until  she  apologizes  for  these 
words." 

"  Oh,  Laurie,  don't  say  that." 

"  My  mind  is  made  up  on  the  point.  She  shall  find  that 
I  can  be  just  as  determined  as  herself.  She  may  exercise  a 
veto  on  my  marriage — but  I  refuse  to  be  tied  to  her  apron- 
strings  and  insulted." 

"  But  where  can  you  go,  Laurie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  plenty  of  friends — don't  trouble  about  that. 
The  important  matter  is — what  is  Eric's  address  ? " 

"If  mother  won't  give  it  to  us,  I'll  wire  down  for  my 
letters  at  Aldershot,"  he  suggested. 

Just  then  a  tap  came  at  the  door,  and  a  footman  entered. 

"  Mr.  Galbraith,  sir  ;  he  wants  to  see  you  at  once." 

"  Mr.  Galbraith  ! "  echoed  the  baronet,  in  surprise. 
"  What  can  he  be  wanting  ?  Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
Laurie." 

He  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  footman,  who  closed 
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the  door.  But  Laurie  went  towards  it,  and  softly  turned 
the  handle.  She  had  no  thought  of  eavesdropping  ;  but 
again  the  sense  of  impending  disaster  was  upon  her,  and 
numbed  her  very  brain. 

She  heard  Mr.  Galbraith's  voice  in  the  hall. 

"IVe  bad  news  for  you,  Culben.  You'll  hae  to  get 
Miss  Hampton  to  break  it  to  her  leddyship." 

The  girl  heard  her  name  mentioned  ;  almost  uncon- 
sciously, she  glided  into  the  vestibule.  Neither  laird  nor 
factor  heard  her  noiseless  approach. 

"  About  Eric  ?  Is  he  ill  ? "  asked  the  former  with  eager 
anxiety. 

Galbraith  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  Good  God  !  speak,  man ;  speak,"  insisted  George,  in 
trembling  excitement. 

Galbraith's  answer  came  like  a  death-knell  to  Laurie's 
ears.  "I've  got  a  telegram  frae  Dr.  O'Brien.  Eric's  been 
lost  in  the  North  Sea.  He  was  washed  overboard  frae 
their  steamer  during  a  gale." 

She  tottered  forward  a  few  paces  ;  then,  with  a  wail  of 
anguish,  she  sank  in  a  heap  upon  the  tessellated  floor. 


CHAPTER   XII 


IN   THE   SHADOW   OF   SORROW 


O'Brien's  telegram  to  the  factor  had  been  despatched  from 
Havre,  and  read  as  follows — 

^^  Eric  Belfort  swept  from  the  deck  of  steamer  HohenzoUern 
Thursday  night  during  gale  in   North   Sea,     Break  news   to 
family.     Am  starting  for  Culhen^^ 

George  had  carried  Laurie  into  the  drawing-room  and  laid 
her  on  a  sofa.  She  had  not  lost  consciousness  ;  she  was  just 
moaning  Eric's  name  in  the  dazed  manner  of  one  who  has 
been  half-stunned  by  a  sand-bag  blow  upon  the  head.  Gal- 
braith  had  followed  from  the  hall,  greatly  upset  by  the  painful 
scene,  and  reproaching  himself  for  the  clumsy  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  his  mission.  He  was  holding  the 
telegram  in  his  hand,  gazing  vacantly  around  him,  when 
George  turned  from  the  sofa,  took  the  pink  slip  of  paper 
from  the  factor's  trembling  fingers,  and  ran  his  eye  over  the 
fatal  message. 

"  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  in  this,"  he  said  mourn- 
fully ;  "  no  chance  even  of  hoping  against  hope.  Poor,  poor 
Eric  ;  what  a  sad  ending  after  such  a  life  of  suffering  1  And 
he  never  knew  the  great  joy  that  was  in  store  for  him  had 
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we  only  got  him  safe  back  to  Culben,"  he  added  in  a  low- 
tone. 

The  laird  was  speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to  Gal- 
braith,  and  the  latter  could  only  partly  hear  and  but  imper- 
fectly understand.  He  chimed  in,  however,  with  the 
natural  and  conventional  expressions  of  condolence. 

"Aye,  aye,  it's  verra  sad.  Puir  laddie  !  It  seems  but 
yesterday  that  he  was  dining  with  me  up  at  the  To'er — the 
verra  last  nicht  he  spent  at  hame." 

The  reminiscence  brought  strangely  diverse  thoughts  to 
the  two  men's  minds — added  grief  to  George,  for  it  recalled 
his  mother's  harshness  to  her  dead  son,  now  never  to  be 
atoned  for  or  undone  ;  but  to  the  factor  a  certain  chastened 
thankfulness,  for  Eric  would  not  come  back  to  claim  the 
five  thousand  pounds  which  that  night  he  had  left  in  the 
factor's  charge,  and  which  already,  through  the  persistency 
of  ill-luck,  had  melted  considerably  in  his  hands.  George 
heaved  a  sigh  ;  Galbraith  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief.  But 
both  turned  pitying  eyes  on  the  sofa  when  Laurie's  heart- 
piercing  wail  went  up  again, 

"  Oh,  Eric,  Eric  ;  Eric  dear  ;  Eric  ;  " — always  the 
name,  which  seemed  to  be  her  only  articulate  expression 
of  sorrow. 

"  You  came  down  in  your  gig,  I  suppose  ? "  said  the 
baronet. 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  Galbraith,  would  you  mind  driving  along  for 
Dr.  Eraser  ?  The  servants  must  learn  nothing  until  my 
mother  has  been  told,  and  for  the  present  that  must  be 
delayed.  I  shall  remain  here  with  Miss  Hampton  until  the 
doctor  comes." 

"  I'll  be  back  within  the  hoor,  Culben,"  said  the  factor 
as  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

George  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  sofa,  and  sat  down, 
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taking  one  of  Laurie's  hands  in  both  his  own,  and  softly 
ing  it.  He  remained  silent,  attempting  no  words  of  sympathy ; 
she  would  know  quite  well  what  was  in  his  heart — fond 
regret  for  Eric,  fond  pity  for  herself.  Thus  they  remained 
for  nearly  half  an  hour.  His  touch,  his  gentle  patience,  his 
very  silence  soothed  her  as  no  outspoken  commiseration 
could  have  done.  Her  moaning  cry  was  gradually  stilled> 
the  frantic  frightened  eyes  were  closed  and  covered  by  her 
disengaged  hand,  and  soon  George  saw  with  thankfulness 
the  tears  welling  from  under  her  fingers.  He  let  her  weep 
undisturbed,  for  he  knew  that  when  once  the  fountain  of 
woman's  tears  is  opened  there  come  solace  for  the  stricken 
heart  and  calm  for  the  overstrung  brain. 

When  Laurie  at  last  spoke,  it  was  not  of  Eric.  Her 
words  came  in  a  terrified  whisper. 

"  Take  me  away  from  Culben,  dear  George — at  once  ; 
pray  do." 

"  Oh,  Laurie,  in  this  grief  that  has  come  to  all  of  us, 
you  must  forget  my  mother's  hasty  words.  No  one  will 
regret  them  so  bitterly  as  herself,  when  she  knows  all." 

"It  is  not  of  this  morning  that  I  am  thinking,"  replied 
Laurie,  turning  on  him  her  tear-filled  pleading  eyes.  "  But, 
oh,  George,  that  evening  in  the  rose-bower  when  I  told  her 
I  loved  Eric,  she  said  that  she  would  rather  see  him  in  his 
grave  than  that  he  should  marry  me." 

She  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  the  words,  so  cruel 
then,  but  so  utterly  horrible  now  ;  and  George,  in  the  shame 
and  distress  of  hearing  them,  dropped  her  hand  and,  moving 
away,  gazed  out  at  the  window  into  the  plashing  rain. 
Laurie  sat  up  ;  she  planted  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and 
over  her  clasped  hands  stared  straight  in  front  of  her,  the 
picture  of  misery  and  despair. 

"  No,"  she  went  on  after  a  minute  of  reflection  and  in  a 
low  intense  voice,  "  I  cannot  share  my  grief  with  any  one 
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who  spoke  such  words.  That  she  was  his  mother  makes 
them  all  the  more  terrible.  Some  day  perhaps  we  may  meet, 
and  I  may  forgive.  But  not  now,  not  now.  No,  I  could 
not  meet  her,  could  not  speak  to  her  now." 

She  clenched  her  hands  in  the  passion  of  her  revulsion, 
in  the  fierce  strength  of  her  determination. 

George  had  looked  round,  and  was  watching  the  tragic 
play  of  her  emotions. 

"  I  understand  how  you  feel ;  you  have  my  heartfelt 
sympathy,"  he  murmured  gently  and  sadly. 

Laurie  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  Take  me  away  from  Culben,  take  me  away  from 
Culben,"  she  cried,  advancing  towards  him  with  an  implor- 
ing gesture. 

"  All  right,  dear,"  he  said  soothingly  ;  "  you  shall  cer- 
tainly not  be  kept  at  Culben  against  your  will.  Would  you 
go  with  Mr.  Galbraith  to  the  Tower,  Laurie  ?  Ray  is  such 
a  sweet  and  kind  little  girl ;  she  would  be  a  sister  to  you, 
and  would  comfort  you." 

"  Yes,  let  me  go  there,  George,"  she  cried  eagerly,  fling- 
ing her  arms  around  his  neck ;  "  let  me  go  to  the  Tower — 
now,  at  once,  before  your  mother  comes  downstairs.  Ray 
Galbraith  will  give  me  a  refuge  ;  she  will  shield  and  shelter 
me  while  I  mourn  our  dear  dead  one.  Oh,  Eric,  Eric,  won't 
you  come  back  again  ? "  And  sobbing,  she  buried  her  face 
in  his  breast. 

"  Everything  shall  be  exactly  as  you  wish,  Laurie."  As 
he  spoke,  he  was  glancing  over  her  out  through  the  window. 
"  There,  I  see  Galbraith  and  Eraser  coming  up  the  avenue," 
he  went  on.  "  FlI  meet  them  in  the  hall.  Sit  down,  dear, 
and  dry  your  eyes.  You  don't  need  the  doctor  now  ;  but  I 
shall  get  him  to  go  upstairs  and  break  the  news  to  mother. 
He  will  do  it  better  than  I  could,  for  after  all  that  has 
happened  there   is   soreness    in  my  heart  too,   Laurie,   as 
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well  as  sorrow."  He  uttered  the  words  very  mourn- 
fully, but  quickly  recovered  himself.  "Now,  do  as  I 
tell  you,  little  sister ;  try  to  compose  yourself,  and  I  shall 
bring  your  waterproof  from  the  hall.  I  myself  will  drive 
you  to  the  Tower,  and  see  you  safe  into  Miss  Galbraith's 
care." 

"God  bless  you,  George,"  she  murmured  in  fervent 
thankfulness. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  factor  having  surrendered  his  gig, 
they  were  speeding  through  the  wind-driven  rain.  But 
Laurie  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  wet  lash  of  the  storm  in 
her  face ;  above  her  dull  aching  grief  there  rose  a  thrill  of 
joy  that  she  was  escaping  from  Culben — from  her  who  had 
trampled  on  the  most  sacred  feelings,  who  had  invoked  death 
in  the  midst  of  love,  who  had  blighted  the  life  of  her  own 
son,  who  had  brought  woe  and  misery  for  Laurie  that  would 
never  pass  away. 

But,  oh,  how  precious  to  the  heart-broken  girl  was 
woman's  loving  sympathy  !  At  the  first  glace  she  read  it  in 
Ray's  soft  hazel  eyes.  The  young  mistress  of  the  Tower 
had  opened  the  hall-door  at  the  sound  of  returning  wheels, 
thinking  to  welcome  back  her  father,  and  blushing  in 
pretty  confusion  to  find  herself  all  so  unexpectedly  in  the 
presence  of  the  laird  himself  and  Miss  Hampton.  Ray  was 
acquainted  with  the  sad  news  the  telegram  had  brought 
that  morning,  and  she  knew  that  there  were  sorrow  and 
lamentation  for  all  at  Culben.  But  she  could  never 
have  guessed  that  it  was  on  poor  Laurie  that  the  blow 
of  destiny  had  descended  with  cruellest  force.  Yet  she 
instantly  read  the  piteous  appeal  for  sisterly  comfort  in 
the  white  face,  wetted  with  its  own  tears  and  those  that 
the  clouds  were  shedding ;  and  in  a  moment  she  had 
Laurie,  the  dripping  waterproof  notwithstanding,  hugged  to 
her  breast. 
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Sir  George  had  no  need  to  explain,  or  to  arrange  anything 
for  the  future  ;  he  just  left  the  girls  to  themselves.  Halfway- 
down  the  hill  he  met  Galbraith,  driving  the  laird's  own  dog- 
cart ;  so  they  stopped  to  exchange  places  in  the  traps,  that 
each  might  take  home  his  own.  George  seized  the 
opportunity  to  make  some  sort  of  excuse  for  Laurie.  She 
was  so  overpowered  by  the  shock  of  poor  Eric's  death,  he 
said,  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  remain  for  the  immediate 
present  at  the  Hall,  where  everything  would  remind  her  of 
their  bereavement.  George  had  been  the  first  to  bethink 
himself  of  Miss  Ray,  and  felt  sure  that  the  one  young  girl 
would  bring  to  the  other  the  consoling  sympathy  that  was 
required.  He  knew  Galbraith  would  not  mind  if  Miss 
Hampton  stayed  for  a  few  days  at  the  Tower. 

But  the  factor  interrupted  ;  his  hospitality  was  open  and 
whole-hearted. 

"  Not  anither  word,  Sir  George,"  he  said  with  real 
feeling.  "  My  hame  is  yours,  and  my  lassie  will  be  prood 
to  be  o'  service  to  onyone  sae  dear  to  the  laird  o'  Culben. 
Let  Miss  Hampton  bide  at  the  To'er  just  as  lang  as  she 
pleases." 

George  felt  one  immediate  weight  off  his  mind  as  he 
resumed  his  homeward  way.  But  how  would  he  meet  his 
mother  ?  How  would  he  suppress  his  own  sore  feelings  as 
regards  her  treatment  of  poor  Eric  ?  And  how  would  he 
tell  her  that  Laurie,  in  her  overwhelming  grief  and  righteous 
wrath,  had  fled  the  home  ?  These  were  sombre  questions. 
He  could  not  answer  them ;  he  would  just  let  the  course  of 
events  decide  his  line  of  action. 

In  this  mood  he  lapsed  into  fond,  saddened  musing 
on  the  dear  brother  he  had  lost.  He  went  over  the  past, 
recalling  a  hundred  episodes  in  which  he  and  Eric  had 
showed  their  mutual  affection.  Thank  God,  they  had 
always  loved  each  other — there  had  never  been  an  angry 
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word,  never  a  misunderstanding,  between  them.  This 
thought  was  now  to  George  a  divine  consolation.  And 
with  the  knowledge  gained  that  morning  he  could  rever- 
ence Eric's  truly  noble  disposition  more  than  ever.  The 
man  who  without  a  murmur  of  complaint,  without  a  sigh 
to  betray  the  secret  anguish  of  his  heart,  could  renounce 
a  priceless  prize  and  give  it  freely  to  another,  all  for 
simple  love  of  that  other — "Oh,  what  a  brother  to  have 
had,  what  a  hero  !  "  cried  George  in  the  poignancy  of  his 
grief  and  the  fervency  of  his  admiration.  Never  had  he 
known  Eric's  real  worth  until  poor  Laurie  had  come  to 
him  with  her  confession.  He  thanked  God  again  for  that 
confession,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  helped  him 
now  to  do  full  justice  to  the  sacred  memory  of  his  dear  dead 
brother. 

That  solemn  half-hour  of  reflection,  as  he  drove  among 
the  dripping  pines  with  the  sob  of  the  gale  in  his  ears,  was, 
although  he  might  not  know  it,  a  precious  discipline.  Every 
lingering  selfish  thought  about  his  own  disappointment  died 
away  and  disappeared.  Laurie  that  very  morning  had  spoken 
of  the  influence  which  Eric's  character  had  exercised,  all 
unconsciously,  over  that  of  his  elder  brother ;  but  surely 
never  had  that  influence  been  more  powerful  or  more  bene- 
ficent than  on  the  day  when  the  sad  news  of  Eric's  death 
came  to  Culben.  When  George  Belfort  reached  home, 
he  had  become  for  all  time  a  stronger,  graver,  more  strenuous, 
and  more  unselfish  man. 

There  was  no  angry  feeling  now  towards  his  mother — 
only  pity  for  the  misguided  family  zeal  that  had  made  her 
think  too  much  of  the  elder  son  and  too  little  of  the  younger. 
For  he  sturdily  refused  to  believe  that,  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 
she  had  loved  the  one  more  than  the  other.  No ;  the 
bereaved  mother  would  mourn  for  Eric  just  as  sincerely  as 
she  would  have  mourned  for  George  himself  j  and  in  truth 
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she  was  all  the  more  in  need  of  commiseration  because  her 
parting  words  had  been  harsh  ones — deplorable  ones  indeed,  as 
Laurie  had  recalled,  but  unthinkingly  spoken,  forced  from  her 
lips  by  hopes  disappointed  and  by  knowledge  that  was  im- 
perfect, and  now  to  be  regretted  and  grieved  for  until  the 
last  day  of  her  life.  Poor  mother  1  Laurie  too  would 
relent  when  everything  had  been  explained.  Then  they 
would  all  mingle  their  tears  and  mourn  for  their  dear  one  in 
common. 

Dr.  Fraser  was  awaiting  George's  return  in  the  library. 
The  tidings  had  been  broken  to  Lady  Belfort,  and,  although 
wofully  shocked  and  grieved,  she  had  borne  her  affliction 
bravely.  But  at  her  own  wish  she  desired  to  be  left  alone 
for  a  few  hours.  Would  George  come  to  her  room  that 
night  after  dinner  ?  The  doctor  approved  of  this  delay  ; 
he  had  indeed  prescribed  for  her  ladyship  rest  and  a  sedative. 
The  laird  took  the  message,  and,  wondering  a  little,  gravely 
acquiesced.  Then  he  bade  the  doctor  good-bye,  and  went 
to  excuse  himself  to  Paton,  who  had  returned  during  his 
absence  rain-soaked  from  the  moor.  The  guest  received 
the  news  of  the  family  bereavement  with  decorous  sorrow. 
He  would  of  course  leave  by  the  noon  train.  So  Culben 
House  settled  down  to  its  mourning. 

Through  the  long  day  Lady  Belfort  remained  in  the 
privacy  of  her  own  room.  Eric's  death  had  indeed  come  to 
her  as  a  terrible  shock — all  the  more  terrible  because  death 
had  passed  the  youth  by  in  the  years  when  the  dread  visitor 
might  have  been  expected,  but  had  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder  at  last,  after  the  grim  shadow  of  the  spectre's 
presence  had  apparently  vanished.  She  shed  genuine  tears 
of  sorrow ;  the  loss  of  Eric,  sad  trouble  and  responsi- 
bility though  he  had  been  all  his  life,  left  a  melancholy  gap 
in  the  little  household.  Remorse  also  deepened  her  grief, 
for  she  sorely  regretted  now  that  her  last  words  to  him  had 
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been  cold,  that  her  parting  might  have  seemed  severe.  But 
as  she  had  the  sublime  assurance  that  all  through  his  years  of 
suffering  she  had  done  everything  in  the  power  of  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  mother  to  soften  the  hardness  of  his  lot,  so 
now  she  had  the  consolation  that  her  last  act  in  keeping 
him  apart  from  Laurie  had  been  prompted  by  the  highest 
sense  of  duty — that  she  had  only  striven  to  keep  Laurie  to 
her  plighted  troth  and  Eric  to  honourable  duty  towards  his 
brother.  Death  drew  the  sponge  over  many  things,  and 
Lady  Belfort  was  willing  to  forget  that  Eric  might  have  tried 
surreptitiously  to  supplant  George  in  Laurie's  affections ; 
no  doubt  circumstances  at  one  time  had  been  too  strong  for 
him,  but  in  the  end  he  had  borne  himself  nobly  by  retiring 
from  the  contest  and  pledging  himself  that  he  would  never 
renew  it.  It  was  sad  and  unnecessary  that  he  should  have 
died,  for  she  would  have  trusted  to  his  word  in  spite  of  all 
the  temptations  held  out  to  him. 

At  this  point  Lady  Belfort's  meditations  took  a  new  line 
of  direction.  She  ceased  to  think  primarily  of  the  dead  ;  her 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  living ;  and  from  complacent  self- 
excuse  she  turned  to  downright  self-recrimination.  Oh  ! 
if  she  had  only  known  the  news  of  Eric's  death  a  few  hours 
earlier.  Even  if  Laurie's  unfortunate  confession  to  George 
had  not  been  prevented  altogether,  as  no  doubt  it  might 
have  been,  how  differently  her  ladyship  would  have  played 
her  cards  during  that  interview  in  the  breakfast  parlour. 
Instead  of  storm  there  would  have  been  pacification,  instead 
of  reproof  sympathy,  instead  of  hasty  foolish  anger  a 
benign  sweetness  that  would  have  restored  everything  to  its 
original  position  after  a  little  interval.  However,  regrets 
were  vain  ;  and  the  resolute  little  lady  paced  her  room 
looking  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  and  contriving  how  best 
George  and  Laurie — Eric  now  finally  and  for  ever  out  of 
the  way — could  be  brought  back  to  their  former  relationship, 
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the  confession  forgotten,  George's  amour  propre  soothed, 
Laurie's  temporary  inconstancy  forgiven,  the  engagement 
resumed,  and  her  ladyship's  manifold  and  ambitious  projects 
for  the  future  restored  to  the  domain  of  practical  home- 
politics. 

At  nine  o'clock  George  found  her  tearful,  sorrowful, 
discreetly  contrite.  In  the  hour  of  their  bitter  grief  it  was 
not  for  him  to  rebuke  his  own  mother — his  dead  brother's 
mother.  So  he  mingled  his  tears  with  hers,  and  sought  to 
comfort  her  when  she  spoke  of  her  remorse  that  she  had 
said  hard  things  of  Eric  just  because  of  her  great  and 
exceeding  love  for  George. 

"  We  must  forget  all  that,  dear  mother,"  he  said 
gently,  grateful  in  his  heart  because  she  was  so  sorry 
now.  Then  he  told  her  of  Laurie's  departure  from 
Culben. 

"  But  she  will  return,  George,  she  will  return  ? "  asked 
his  mother,  anxiously. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  George,  "  when  you  have  spoken  to 
her,  mother,  as  you  have  spoken  to  me  to-night,  and  when 
she  knows  that  you  are  grieved  for  the  unjust  things  that 
were  said  about  poor  Eric." 

"  And  you  will  forgive  her,  George  ? " 

"  I  forgive  her  !  There  is  no  forgiveness  due  to  Laurie 
from  me." 

"You  will  take  her  back  again,  dear  George,"  she 
continued,  laying  pleading  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds. 

"  Mother,  mother,"  he  said  at  last,  very  gravely,  "  you 
misjudge  both  Laurie  and  me.  For  me  to  think  of  the  old 
bond  would  be  to  profane  the  grief  I  feel  for  our  dear  dead 
Eric ;  as  for  Laurie,  she  will  be  true  till  death  to  the  one 
whom  she  really  loved." 

"Time  sees  many  changes,"  thought  her  ladyship.     But 
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she  did  not  give  the  words  utterance  ;  she  merely  kissed  h 
son  a  fond  and  affecting  good-night. 

Meantime  up  in  the  old  Tower  of  Culben  Laurie  had 
told  the  sad  story  of  her  love  to  Ray  Galbraith,  and  had 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep  on  the  young  girl's  gentle  pitying 
bosom. 


CHAPTER   XIII 


FOR   memory's   sake 


Laurie  remained  at  the  Tower.  George  called  there  on 
the  following  afternoon,  and  saw  her  alone.  He  dwelt 
upon  his  mother's  grief  and  remorse,  and  pleaded  with  his 
cousin  to  return  home.     But  she  continued  obdurate. 

"  No,  George,  until  time  softens  my  sorrow  I  will  stay 
where  I  am.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  see  your  mother  yet, 
while  the  memory  of  her  last  words  to  me  and  her  last 
words  about  Eric  is  so  recent.  Everything  at  Culben  would 
remind  me  of  the  unhappy  past.  Here  at  the  Tower  I 
shall  not  forget  our  dear  one  who  is  gone,  but,  thank  God, 
there  will  be  some  relief,  some  assuagement,  for  my  misery." 

"  In  what  way  do  you  mean,  Laurie  ? " 

"I  have  had  a  long  conversation  this  morning  with 
Mr,  Galbraith.  I  needn't  remind  you,  George,  how  I  was 
Eric's  confidante  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  creamery 
scheme  on  which  his  mind  was  so  keenly  set." 

"  You  entered  into  all  his  generous  projects,  Laurie.  I 
am  afraid  I  gave  them  but  scant  attention.  Ah  !  if  I  had 
only  known  ! "  George  spoke  in  a  tone  of  deepest  regret- 
fulness. 

"  Well,  I  have  resolved,"  she  continued,  "  that  Eric's 
work  shall  not  be  allowed  to  die  with  him.  It  seems  that 
before  he  went  away  he  made  all  arrangements  for  carrying 
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out   his    idea.     He   bought  four  acres   of  land   from 
McKessack,  of  Braeside,  not  far  from  the  village,  George, 
and  right  on  the  Culben  burn." 

"  I  never  heard  about  this."  ' 

"  No,  everything  wsls  to  go  on  quite  irrespective  of  you 
for  the  present.  Buildings  w^ere  to  be  erected,  a  water  dam 
made,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Roderick  Cameron  has  all  the 
plans,  and  had  only  to  carry  out  instructions  during  Eric's 
absence." 

"  And  the  money  for  all  this  ? "  f 

"  Eric  started  Mr.  Galbraith  with  five  hundred  pounds, 
with  which  the  land  has  been  purchased  and  work  begun. 
There  are  men  now  putting  in  the  foundations  of  the 
factory.  And  poor  Eric  had  every  other  point  thought 
out,"  Laurie  went  on,  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes.  "  He 
actually  prepared  a  pamphlet  and  had  it  printed,  giving  full 
guidance  for  management,  rules  about  the  farmers,  their 
delivery  of  milk,  the  payments  in  cash,  the  sharing  of  profits 
— everything  down  to  the  closest  and  smallest  detail.  Oh, 
I  begin  to  think,"  she  cried,  bursting  into  tears,  "  that  he 
foresaw  some  catastrophe.  He  just  seems  to  have  taken 
every  precaution  that  death  should  not  interrupt  the  project 
which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart." 

"  Poor  Eric  always  looked  ahead,  and  you  were  his  true 
comrade,  Laurie  dear."  In  the  chord  of  sadness  vibrating 
in  his  voice  was  a  note  of  admiration  for  her — for  the  wealth 
of  love,  the  steadfast  devotion,  that  could  enkindle  enthusiasm 
over  such  matter-of-fact  details  j  and  there  was  also  a  note 
of  regret  as  regards  himself — a  dim  consciousness  that  in 
his  neglect  of  serious  endeavour  to  win  that  love,  he  had 
all  too  lightly  let  slip  by  him  a  rare  and  priceless  treasure. 

Only  for  a  moment  did  Laurie  let  her  tears  flow.  She 
brushed  them  away  resolutely,  she  even  smiled  in  her 
struggle  to  be  brave. 
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"  Well,  George,  you  will  understand  now  what  I  meant 
by  saying  that  there  is  occupation  here  that  will  give  me 
some  solace  in  my  sorrow.  Don't  you  see  that  I  mean  to 
carry  out  Eric's  plans  in  their  entirety  ? " 

"  I  will  join  in  too.'* 

"  No,  dear,  not  just  yet ;  your  part  will  come  a  little 
later  on,  just  as  Eric  intended,  when  the  buildings  are  com- 
plete and  your  influence,  exercised  at  the  proper  moment, 
will  suffice  to  bring  all  the  tenantry  into  the  scheme.  Then 
in  a  year  or  two  Culben  will  show  the  whole  of  Scotland 
what  co-operation  can  do  for  the  agricultural  industry. 
And  will  not  that  be  the  most  glorious  monument  we  can 
erect  to  the  memory  of  our  dear  Eric  ?  "  she  cried,  joyously. 
Then  her  voice  fell,  and  she  added  sadly  and  solemnly, 
"  This  is  the  one  thing  he  would  have  asked  of  us,  had 
God  given  him  the  chance  of  speaking  a  dying  message  to 
our  ears." 

George,  in  the  intensity  of  feeling,  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Everything  shall  be  done,  Laurie,  just  as  you  propose," 
he  said.     "  And  how  can  I  help  ?  what  money  is  required  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  to  worry  about  that,"  she  answered. 
"  It  is  my  affair — my  share  in  the  memorial  to  our  dear 
one,  which  I  jealously  reserve.  I  shall  be  of  age  next  year, 
and  though  I  don't  come  into  unrestricted  use  of  my  money 
until  I  am  twenty-five,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  funds. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Galbraith  has  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
on  hand,  and  I  have  a  nice  little  nest-egg  saved  out  of  my 
allowance  which  is  all  my  very  own,  and  which  I  am  proud 
to  put  to  this  good  use — a  good  use  in  itself  and  a  sweet 
consolation  to  me.  Remember,  I  am  going  to  work — write 
all  the  letters,  keep  the  accounts  ;  Mr.  Galbraith  is  to  show 
me  about  the  books.  I  intend  to  canvass  every  farmer  far 
and  near,  giving  each  the  pamphlet,  and  explaining  the 
scheme,  just  as  Eric  would  have  explained  it.     I  shall  see 
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that  Mr.  Cameron  pushes  on  with  his  part  of  the  opera- 
tions. Oh,  I  am  truly  thankful  that  there  will  be  occupation 
for  me  in  my  grief,  and  that  all  will  be  for  love  of  Eric  and 
for  his  dear  memory's  sake." 

"  But  you  could  do  all  that  at  Culben,  Laurie,  as  well 
as  here.     You  still  say  you  won't  come  home  ? " 

"Not  now,  George,  not  now.  Ray  Galbraith  is  to  be 
my  assistant ;  she  is  a  dear,  knows  all  the  wants  of  the 
countryside  better  than  I  do,  and  is  already  just  as  enthusi- 
astic about  the  creamery  as  am  I  myself.  We  two  girls 
are  going  to  carry  through  this  task  together.  So  I  remain 
here,  George ;  and  please  don't  press  me  again  about  return- 
ing to  Culben.  Yonder  is  Ray  in  the  garden  ;  come  out 
and  talk  with  her.  She  is  still  a  shy  little  thing,  but  no 
one  can  be  with  her  and  not  love  her  very  dearly." 


While  George  walked  round  the  garden  with  his  cousin 
and  her  friend,  Laurie  for  the  most  part  silent,  and  Ray 
thereby  driven  timidly  to  hold  her  first  really  intimate 
converse  with  the  young  laird  of  Culben,  Mr.  Galbraith 
was  in  his  office  in  the  ivy-mantled  Tower.  The  conversa- 
tion he  had  held  with  Laurie  earlier  in  the  day  had  decided 
a  momentous  issue  for  him.  If  he  had  wavered  before,  he 
was  absolutely  committed  now  to  the  final  steps  and  full 
consequences  of  his  perfidious  stewardship  over  Eric's  five 
thousand  pounds.  He  had  lied  to  Laurie  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  left  in  his  charge,  and  for  the  future  he  would 
have  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  falsehood. 

As  a  preliminary,  he  had  treated  himself  to  a  dram  from 
the  whisky  bottle  in  the  cupboard.  Then  he  went  to  his 
safe,  and  opened  it.  On  the  night  of  their  last  interview, 
Eric  had  bidden  him  gum  down  the  flap  of  the  blue  foolscap 
envelope  containing  his  will,  after  Galbraith  had  by  the 
other's  express  wish  read  over  the  brief  document.     But  the 
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factor  had  not  really  fastened  the  envelope ;  it  jWas  open 
now  as  he  laid  it  by  his  side  on  the  writing-table. 

Galbraith  proceeded  to  write  out  a  formal  receipt  for 
;f  500,  purporting  to  have  been  duly  paid  to  him  on  the  date 
of  Eric's  parting  visit  to  the  Tower  for  initial  expenses 
connected  with  the  creamery.  He  stamped  and  signed  this 
document,  and  finally  slipped  it  into  the  envelope  alongside 
the  will.  Thereafter  he  deliberately  moistened  the  flap  and 
secured  it ;  not  only  this,  but,  after  reflection,  he  lighted  a 
little  taper  candle,  and  carefully  sealed  the  cover  with  a  big 
splotch  of  red  wax  bearing  the  family  crest  of  the  Culbens 
— an  iron-gloved  hand  raised  with  an  apple  in  its  grip,  and 
the  words  beneath,  *'/^  retiens.'**  Then  the  factor  went 
back  to  the  safe,  replaced  the  will  in  one  of  the  small  drawers 
below  the  row  of  leather-bound  ledgers,  and  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock  of  the  heavy  iron  door. 

Now  that  the  die  was  fairly  cast,  Galbraith  was  acting 
with  consummate  coolness.  He  had  calculated  all  the 
chances — Eric  Belfort  would  never  come  back,  the  purloined 
^^4500  could  never  be  traced,  the  receipt  for  the  smaller 
sum  would  disarm  every  suspicion.  The  faithless  steward 
took  another  dram  ;  then  he  returned  to  his  desk.  From  a 
pigeon-hole  he  drew  forth  a  slim  cash  memorandum  book 
labelled,  "  Dairy  Scheme,"  and  laid  it  open  before  him.  On 
the  right  hand  side  there  were  already  the  entries  to  his 
credit — the  price  paid  for  the  land,  the  advances  to  Roderick 
Cameron  for  the  works  in  operation,  and  so  on.  But  the 
left  hand  page  was  still  blank.  Galbraith  made  the  first 
debtor  entry — ;^500.  The  fraud  was  complete.  He  closed 
the  book,  and  flung  open  one  of  the  windows  of  the  room. 

In  the  distance  his  eye  caught  sight  of  Laurie,  Ray,  and 
Sir  George,  seated  on  a  bench  beneath  a  mulberry  tree  in 
the  garden. 

"  Noo's  the   time  to  settle  everything,"  he  muttered. 
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"Til  catch  the  laird  ;"  and  reaching  for  his  hat,  he  hurried 
outside. 

The  factor  drew  Culben  aside. 

"  There  will  be  business  matters  to  arrange,  ye  ken,"  he 
began,  "  hooever  painfu'.  The  puir  lad  left  a  will.  It  is  in 
my  chairge.  He  brocht  it  here  the  nicht  afore  he  gaed  awa', 
and  he  bade  me  read  it  prior  to  sealin'  doon  the  envelope." 

"  Oh,  all  that  can  wait  a  little  while,  surely,  Galbraith." 

"  No.  It  should  be  done  the  noo.  Wha  kens  but  you 
may  be  ca'ed  awa*  again  at  an  hoor's  notice  ?  Things  are 
threatenin'  waur  than  ever  in  Sooth  Africa,"  he  went  on 
with  a  gloomy  shake  of  his  head,  "  and  no  ootstandin' 
business  should  be  left  ower  that  can  be  done.  Fm  the 
admeenistrator  o'  the  estate,  as  I  saw  by  the  will  when  I 
read  it  ;  so  I've  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  a  statement  o'  the 
bank  accoont.     It  will  be  here  the  mornin's  morn." 

"  All  right,  Galbraith,  have  your  own  way.  I'll  come  up 
to-morrow  afternoon — say  three  o'clock.  O'Brien  arrives 
to-night  at  five,  and  perhaps  poor  Eric  has  left  some  other 
papers  which  he  is  carrying  home." 

"  Weel,  if  there  be  ony  sich,  bring  them  wi'  you.  The 
hale  business  winna  tak  half  an  hoor,  for  Eric  simply  left 
everything  tae  yoursel,  laird.  Noo  I've  got  to  go  doon  to 
the  hame  farm.  So  I'll  say  guid  aifternoon.  Oor  appoint- 
ment is  for  three  o'clock,  remember." 

The  factor  having  taken  his  departure,  George  resumed 
his  place  by  Ray's  side,  and  there  he  lingered  until  it  was 
time  to  set  off  in  his  dog-cart  to  meet  O'Brien  at  the 
railway  station. 

The  friends  met  with  deep  emotion — their  parting  had 
been  so  very  different  only  a  few  weeks  before.  The  mere 
sight  of  O'Brien,  Eric's  companion  on  the  fatal  voyage, 
brought  fully  home  to  George  the  tragedy  of  his  brother'^ 
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death  and  the  sense  of  his  own  bereavement ;  he  broke  down 
as  he  had  not  broken  down  before,  when  Laurie's  frantic 
distress  had  to  be  soothed,  and  the  responsibility  of  imparting 
the  news  to  his  mother  had  yet  to  be  faced.  As  for  the 
doctor,  never  did  man  look  more  changed  ;  his  face  was 
grey  and  worn,  his  eyes  hollow,  their  rollicking  fire  gone 
out,  the  whole  countenance  altered  by  the  absence  of  the 
smile  that  had  formerly  flashed  and  played  and  constantly 
irradiated  it. 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,"  he  murmured  as  he  wrung 
George's  hand. 

"  It  cannot  have  been  your  fault,"  replied  the  laird. 
"But  tell  me  how  it  all  happened.  My  God  !  to  think 
that  we  should  have  lost  Eric  like  that — away  from  home, 
without  a  loving  word  of  good-bye,  the  cruel  sea  claiming 
him." 

During  the  drive  to  Culben,  O'Brien  gave  a  narrative  of 
the  disaster.  Not  that  there  was  much  detail  to  add  to  the 
brief  telegram  that  had  brought  the  first  news.  Everything 
had  happened  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — the  roll  of  the 
ship,  Eric's  lurch  towards  the  bulwarks,  the  second  inrush  of 
angry  waters. 

"  He  was  gone,"  groaned  the  doctor,  "  almost  before  the 
warning  cry  had  left  my  lips.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  clutched 
at  him  before  he  got  beyond  my  reach." 

"  You  mustn't  blame  yourself  like  that,  O'Brien,"  said 
George,  once  more  that  day  seeking  to  comfort  another  in 
spite  of  his  own  distress  of  mind.  "  It  was  God's  will,  and 
we  must  bow  to  it." 

"  There  are  things  I  will  blame  myself  for  to  the  last 
day  of  my  life,"  persisted  the  Irishman.  "  Would  to  Heaven 
I  had  never  allowed  Eric  to  leave  Culben." 

Then  they  drove  along  in  silence  through  the  darkening 
night. 
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In  Lady  Belfort's  boudoir  the  story  was  told  anew. 
But  there  was  no  self-upbraiding  now  in  O'Brien's  manner. 
He  was  quiet  almost  to  sternness  while  he  laid  the  simple 
sad  facts  before  the  dead  youth's  mother.  And  while  she 
wept  she  found  herself  wondering  whether  Eric  had  confided 
to  his  friend  the  secret  of  his  unhappy  love  affair.  She  had 
never  liked  O'Brien  ;  she  had  before  only  tolerated  him  in 
the  house  for  Eric's  sake.  But  she  felt  she  detested  him  now 
that  there  was  reproach  in  his  glance  and  rebuke  in  his 
accents.  Her  ladyship  was  overpowered  by  her  feelings  ;  she 
showed  signs  of  becoming  hysterical,  and  the  painful  inter- 
view terminated.  George  lingered  after  O'Brien  had  with- 
drawn.    His  mother  grew  calmer  when  they  were  alone. 

"  You  remained  all  the  afternoon  at  the  Tower  ? "  she 
said. 

"  Yes.  I  pressed  Laurie  to  return,  mother,  but  she  will 
not  come  back,  yet  awhile  at  all  events.  I  told  her  how 
sorry  you  were — how  you  blamed  yourself." 

Lady  Belfort  drew  her  figure  up  with  cold  pride,  but  she 
continued  to  listen  without  interrupting. 

**  But  those  hard  words  are  too  recent,  mother  dear,"  he 
went  on  regretfully.  "  It  will  take  a  little  time  before  their 
memory  passes  away." 

"Let  her  remain  at  the  Tower,  then,"  she  answered 
tartly.  "  In  fact,  I  have  been  thinking  during  the  day  that 
it  is  an  excellent  arrangement  for  the  time  being.  A  little 
reflection  will  teach  Miss  Laurie  that  I  have  to  forget  things 
as  well  as  she — that  the  forgiveness  is  not  to  be  all  on  her 
side  by  any  means." 

"  Don't  think  like  that,  dear  mother.  Allow  time  to 
do  its  work,  and  everything  will  come  right  some  day." 

"  Her  boxes  were  fortunately  ready  packed  for  North 
Berwick,"  continued  Lady  Belfort.  "  I  shall  have  them  sent 
up  by  the  cart  this  very  evening." 
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There  was  a  bitterness  in  her  tone  that  shocked  and 
saddened  him.  She  saw  it  in  his  face,  and  her  manner 
instantly  changed. 

"  Oh,  my  only  wish  is  for  peace,  George  dear.  As  you 
say,  time  will  heal  present  differences,  and  painful  memories 
will  pass  away.  Meanwhile,  you  and  I  shall  be  happy 
together  alone  at  Culben." 

"  Happy  ! " — the  inopportune  word  grated  on  his  nerves, 
but  he  saw  that  for  the  moment  Eric  had  quite  passed  out 
of  her  mind. 

"  These  may  be  your  last  days  at  home  for  a  long  time," 
she  went  on,  leaning  on  his  shoulder  and  gazing  up  affec- 
tionately into  his  eyes.  "  And  I  don't  think,  if  I  were  you, 
I  should  do  anything  to  encourage  Dr.  O'Brien  to  prolong 
his  visit." 

"  I  fancy  that  O'Brien  will  be  only  too  thankful  to  get 
away,"  replied  George.  "  I  begin  to  think  he  suspects 
something  of  the  truth,  and  I'm  puzzled  to  know  how 
Laurie's  absence  can  be  decently  explained." 

"  That  is  easy  enough.  They  were  playmates  for  years, 
George ;  he  will  understand  that  this  house  has  peculiarly 
painful  memories  for  her." 

"  Excuses  that  won't  hide  the  fact  from  him  that  there 
has  been  a  miserable  family  quarrel.  And  at  such  a  time 
too  !     I  feel  thoroughly  ashamed." 

She  pressed  his  arm  coaxingly,  endeavouring  to  soothe 
his  ill-humour. 

**  I  cannot  come  down  to  dinner,  dear,  but  I  know  you 
will  keep  up  appearances  for  the  honour  of  the  house.  From 
to-morrow  Dr.  O'Brien  is  nothing  to  you  or  to  me.  Let 
him  go  his  ways.  Then  I'll  see  about  making  my  peace  with 
Laurie.     There,  I  can  say  nothing  fairer  than  that,  can  I  ? " 

But  her  very  complacency  offended  him.  In  all  she 
said,  Eric  was  so  completely  forgotten  !     Hitherto  George 
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Belfort  had  idolized  his  mother.  But  his  eyes  were  opening 
dimly  to  new  traits  in  her  character,  and  it  was  with  a  dull 
sense  of  added  sorrow  in  his  heart  that  he  kissed  her  on  the 
brow  and  left  the  room. 

The  two  men  dined  alone.  Without  show  of  outward 
surprise,  O'Brien  received  the  announcement  that  Miss 
Hampton  had  gone  to  stay  for  a  few  days  with  Miss  Gal- 
braith  at  the  Tower.  He  accepted  the  explanation  as  a 
natural  one  that  Culben  had  too  many  sad  reminiscences  for 
her  until  the  first  poignancy  of  distress  should  have  passed 
away.  His  mood,  indeed,  was  one  of  predetermined  aloof- 
ness from  these  family  affairs.  George's  manner  had  already 
conveyed  the  impression  to  his  mind  that  Laurie's  true 
feelings  for  Eric  were  at  last  known  to  the  elder  brother, 
and  her  absence  merely  confirmed  this  surmise  previously 
formed.  But  the  matter  was  no  longer  one  of  direct  con- 
cern to  O'Brien  ;  it  could  now  make  no  difference  in  the 
world  to  him  whether  the  betrothal  were  broken  or  main- 
tained. A  few  weeks  ago  the  position  had  been  quite  other- 
Wise  ;  and  would  to  God  he  had  intervened  when  he  had 
the  right  to  do  so,  when  Eric's  welfare  was  his  care,  when 
he  might  have  compelled  the  truth  to  be  recognized.  Then 
Eric  need  never  have  left  home,  and  the  shadow  of  his 
death  would  not  be  resting  on  the  household.  But  it  was 
too  late  now  ;  O'Brien  could  but  sigh  as  he  reflected  that 
the  golden  opportunity  had  been  for  ever  lost. 

The  talk  was  mainly  of  the  dead  youth,  for  the  doctor 
gave  a  full  account  of  their  wanderings  through  Holland, 
The  reminiscences  were  pleasant  ones — about  Eric's  eager 
delight  in  visiting  those  quaint  old-world  places,  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  picture  galleries,  his  quiet  enjoyment  of 
Scheveningen  with  its  sunshine,  its  music,  its  bright  life. 
George  derived  some  comfort  from  the  story  ;  he  was  glad 
to  think  that  Eric's  last  weeks  had  been  so  full  of  happiness. 
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The  coflFee  had  been  served  and  cigars  lighted,  before  the 
conversation  drifted  to  other  themes. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  doing  now,  O'Brien  ? " 
asked  the  baronet. 

"  Well,  I'm  convinced  at  last,  Culben,  that  there's  no 
escape  from  war  in  South  Africa.  And  I've  got  to  be 
wherever  there's  fighting.  Ambulances  will  be  wanted, 
and  sure  that's  my  proper  work  in  this  world  of  killing 
and  murthering." 

"  You  will  be  with  the  Boers  ? " 

"Naturally — on  the  weaker  side,  and  where  the  help 
is  like  to  be  sorest  needed,  I  want  to  start  as  soon  as 
possible.  So  when  can  you  give  me  half  an  hour  for  busi- 
ness, Sir  George  ?  I  have  my  accounts  ready,  and  there  is 
some  money  belonging  to  Eric  to  be  handed  over." 

"  Well,  we  can  make  one  task  of  a  sad  duty.  Come  up 
to  the  Tower  to-morrow  afternoon  at  three,  doctor.  Gal- 
braith  is  to  open  my  poor  brother's  will,  and  arrange  for  the 
settlement  of  all  his  affairs.  By  the  way,  I  was  to  ask  you 
if  Eric  left  any  papers  among  his  things." 

"  Sorra  a  paper — ^just  one  scrap  of  a  letter  from  yourself. 
Nobody  else  seems  to  have  written  to  him  from  the  day  he 
left  Culben," 

O'Brien  spoke  with  a  rasp  of  wrathfulness  in  his  voice. 
He  had  intended  no  rebuke  for  George.  But  the  sense  of 
cruel  injustice  had  momentarily  surged  back  into  his  mind — 
the  mother's  harshness,  the  promise  she  had  exacted  from 
Eric  that  he  would  never  speak  his  love,  her  cold  neglect 
from  the  day  he  had  wandered  forth  an  exile  from  his  home, 
A  look  of  pain,  however,  had  come  into  George's  face. 

"  Some  of  us  were  very  culpable,  O'Brien,"  he  said 
gravely,  "  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  were  so  blind. 
You  have  blamed  yourself  to  me  to-day,  and  I  know  why. 
It  is  because  you  did  not  speak  long  ago  the  knowledge 
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which  was  in  your  heart — that  Eric  loved  Laurie  Hampton, 
and  that  Laurie  loved  Eric  in  return." 

"  You  have  guessed  right,  Sir  George  ;  but  now  the 
worst  has  happened,  I  could  have  wished  that  you  yourself 
had  never  known  this  thing." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  had  to  know  the  truth,  however  painful  to 
myself.  But  I  thank  God  especially  that  the  knowledge 
came  to  me  before  the  news  of  Eric's  death.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  all,  O'Brien,  for  you  were  dear  Eric's  friend.  So  soon 
as  Miss  Hampton  realized  that  it  was  my  brother  whom 
she  really  loved,  she  came,  like  the  honourable  girl  she  is, 
to  me.  But  even  in  the  bitter  first  hour  of  my  sorrow 
Heaven  knows  I  rejoiced  because  of  the  happiness  in  store 
for  Eric.  We  were  on  the  very  point  of  telegraphing  to 
him  to  hasten  home,  when  your  fatal  message  from  Havre 
arrived.  So  you  will  recognize  that  there  were  true  and 
loving  hearts  for  Eric  at  Culben,  although  you  may  think  he 
died  in  abandonment  and  in  cold  neglect." 

There  was  the  gleam  of  tears  in  the  young  laird's  eyes. 
O'Brien  rose,  crossed  to  his  side  of  the  table,  and  grasped 
his  hand. 

"I  did  not  blame  you,  Culben,"  he  said  fervently. 
"  But  I  am  glad  you  have  spoken  as  you  have  done.  Eric 
sacrificed  himself  because  of  his  noble  brotherly  love  for 
you.  But  half  the  grief  goes  out  of  my  heart  when  I 
realize  that  the  sacrifice  was  for  such  a  brother.  I  have 
never  really  known  you  till  this  hour.  I  shall  always  count 
it  an  honour  to  be  esteemed  your  friend." 
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On  the  following  morning  O'Brien  visited  his  patients  in 
the  village  for  the  last  time,  bearing  the  sad  news  of  Eric's 
loss  at  sea  to  the  humble  folks  the  youth  had  befriended,  and 
who  sincerely  mourned  him  now  as  they  recalled  his  grave 
earnest  face,  his  sweet  smile,  his  gentle  touch,  with  many  a 
reminiscent  sigh  or  tear. 

The  doctor  was  back  at  the  Hall  for  luncheon.  Sir 
George  was  there  to  play  his  part  as  host,  but  Lady  Belfort 
still  kept  to  her  room.  During  the  meal  the  conversation 
was  on  indifferent  topics,  and  by  its  close  it  was  time  to 
start  on  the  drive  for  the  Old  Tower  of  Culben. 

Galbraith  was  waiting  in  his  office.  He  received  the 
laird  with  something  of  the  formality  due  to  a  solemn 
occasion,  and  to  O'Brien  he  extended  a  grave  welcome, 
placing  a  chair  for  him  at  the  table. 

"  You  were  a  witness  to  the  will,  doctor,  so  maybe  its 
contents  will  no  be  news  to  you,"  he  said.  "  But  I'm  glad 
you're  to  be  here  at  the  readin'." 

As  he  spoke,  he  handed  the  sealed  blue  envelope  to  the 
laird.  The  latter  sliced  open  the  cover  with  a  paper-knife 
lying  by  his  hand.  He  straightened  out  the  document, 
but  proceeded  first  to  examine  a  smaller  slip  which  he  had 
discovered  within  its  folds. 
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"  This  appears  to  be  your  receipt,  Galbraith,  for  five 
hundred  pounds  in  connection  with  the  dairy  matter.  Miss 
Hampton  and  I  were  speaking  about  that  project  yesterday." 
Here  he  laid  the  loose  sheet  aside,  and  proceeded  to  run  his 
eye  down  the  page  of  foolscap.  "Poor  dear  Eric,"  he 
murmured,  "  to  think  that  he  should  have  been  master  of 
his  little  fortune  for  only  a  few  brief  weeks." 

Galbraith  gave  a  preliminary  cough  ;  his  words  came  in 
a  hard,  business-like  tone. 

"  The  bank-book  shows  that  Mister  Eric  drew  oot  six 
thoosand  poonds  afore  he  went  awa\  As  a  matter  o'  fact, 
he  got  me  to  send  to  Edinburgh  for  the  money.  It  was  a 
gey  big  sum,  but  I  suppose  travellin'  comes  expensive," 
he  added,  with  a  look  in  the  doctor's  direction. 

O'Brien,  at  the  mention  of  the  figures,  had  started 
upright  in  his  chair. 

"  Six  thousand  pounds  !  "  he  echoed.  "  Great  heavens, 
Mr.  Galbraith,  I  know  nothing  about  such  a  sum." 

"  Aye ;  six  thoosand,  less  the  five  hundred  he  left  for 
the  creamery,"  corrected  the  factor,  pointing  to  the  receipt 
across  the  table. 

"  But,  good  God  ! — five  hundred  pounds  more  or  less 
makes  little  difference.  Culben,  Eric  carried  his  money  in 
a  belt  exactly  like  mine  here," — O'Brien  rolled  up  the 
bottom  edge  of  his  waistcoat — "  a  locked  pouch  for  notes, 
and  a  space  for  sovereigns  all  round  between  the  leather 
bands.  But  I  had  no  notion  that  he  carried  such  a  sum,  or 
anything  approaching  to  it." 

"  He  couldn't  have  banked  it  anywhere  ? "  suggested 
Sir  George.  l| 

"  No  ;  we  were  never  apart.  Had  he  done  that,  I  must 
have  known  of  it.  The  very  first  night  we  were  in  London 
he  handed  me  three  hundred  pounds.  I  had  bought  him 
his  belt  at  the  Stores,  just  like  mine,  as  he  requested  ;  and 
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when  he  was  placing  his  bank-notes  in  the  pocket,  he 
separated  thirty  tens  from  the  bundle  and  gave  them  to  me. 
I  was  to  pay  hotel  bills,  book  passages,  and  keep  account  of 
all  expenses,  applying  to  him  when  more  money  was 
required.  Here  is  my  statement,  and  the  balance  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds  belonging  to  Eric  that 
still  remains  in  my  possession." 

O'Brien  slipped  round  his  belt,  unlocked  the  pouch,  and 
placed  a  bulky  envelope  on  the  table. 

**  Then  that  mak's  five  thoosand  twa  hundred  that  went 
overboard  wi'  Mister  Eric,"  commented  Galbraith.  "  My 
certy,  that's  a  heavy  loss  !  " 

"Never  mind  the  loss,"  interposed  the  laird.  "It  is  a 
misfortune,  of  course ;  but  what  is  that  in  a  grief  like 
ours  ? " 

"  Weel,  of  coorse,  if  the  corp's  foond,  the  notes  will  be 
in  the  pooch  o'  the  belt,  nae  doot." 

But  as  the  factor  gave  forth  the  suggestion,  an  uneasy 
thought  flitted  across  his  mind.  If  the  body  were  indeed 
found,  then  assuredly  the  notes  would  not  be  discovered  with 
it.  In  his  eagerness  to  disarm  suspicion  against  all  possible 
contingencies,  Galbraith  stumbled  on,  blindly  and  blunder- 
ingly, hardly  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  the  innuendo 
which  his  words  conveyed — 

"  Provided  Dr.  O'Brien's  accoont  o'  the  matter  is  an 
accurate  one." 

But  the  Irishman  was  on  his  feet,  white  with  passion. 

"You  infernal  old  scoundrel,  what's  that  you  dare  to 
insinuate  ? "  he  cried,  glaring  down  on  his  defamer. 

Galbraith,  still  in  conscience-stricken  confusion,  was 
taken  aback  by  the  suddenness  of  the  angry  spring,  and  by 
the  accusing  epithet  hurled  at  his  head.  He  shrank  away, 
with  dropped  jaw,  and  trembling  in  every  limb. 

For  a  moment  it  was  just  possible  that  the  guilty  man, 
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in  his  unreasoning  terror,  might  have  blurted  out  the  whole 
truth.  But  Sir  George  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  drew 
back  the  irate  Irishman. 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,'*  he  protested  sternly ;  and 
then  his  voice  took  a  tone  of  mingled  sadness  and  asperity, 
"  Good  heavens  !  is  there  to  be  continual  quarrelling  over 
poor  unhappy  Eric,  even  after  he  is  dead  and  gone  ? " 

The  intervention  came  providentially  for  Galbraith  ;  it 
gave  him  the  chance  to  recover  from  his  unreasoning  terror, 
"  Tm  sure  I  meant  no  insinuation  at  a',"  he  stammered. 
"  Then  what  the  divil  did  you  mean  ? "  demanded 
O'Brien.  But  although  he  still  spoke  passionately  and 
resentfully,  he  was  critically  observing  the  quaking  factor, 
and  even  began  to  fancy  that  there  was  something  more 
than  mere  physical  fear  in  the  haggard  look  of  the  old 
man's  eyes. 

"  I  was  only  thinkin'  o'  the  chances  o'  the  body  being 
rifled  when  it's  foond,"  said  Galbraith,  endeavouring  to 
explain  away  his  unfortunate  words.  "  I  meant  no  offence 
to  you.  Dr.  O'Brien,  and  if  you  took  it  that  way,  I'm  verra 
sorry  indeed." 

The  excuse  was  a  patched-up  one,  but  the  apology  could 
only  be  accepted.  O'Brien,  however,  showed  by  his  silence 
and  by  the  stern  expression  on  his  countenance  that  the 
random  taunt  had  suggested  a  train  of  thought  to  his  mind. 
He  was  paying  no  heed  to  the  conversation  between  the 
factor  and  the  laird  ;  he  had  just  a  vague  comprehension  that 
it  related  to  the  legal  formalities  connected  with  the  proving 
of  Eric's  will.  After  a  few  minutes.  Sir  George  pushed  his 
chair  back  from  the  table,  thereby  intimating  that  the  inter- 
view was  at  an  end. 

O'Brien  rose,  and  turned  to  the  factor,  quietly  eyeing  him 
as  he  spoke. 

"I  shall  start  back  for  the  Continent  to-morrow,  Mr. 
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Galbraith,  and  a  thorough  and  systematic  search  for  the 
body  will  be  made  along  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  coast  line. 
You  are  the  administrator  of  Eric's  estate,  I  believe.  If  our 
search  is  successful,  and  the  notes  are  found  in  the  belt,  they 
will  be  sent  here.  But  if  they  are  not  on  the  body,  they 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere." 

The  deliberately  uttered  words  were  meant  to  be  probing, 
and  the  look  by  which  they  were  accompanied  was  a  search- 
ing one.  But  if  O'Brien  expected  to  get  any  confirmation 
of  the  vague  suspicion  that  had  crossed  his  mind,  he  was 
disappointed.     Galbraith  was  now  master  of  himself  again. 

"  Weel,  doctor,"  he  replied  composedly,  "  we'll  just  hope 
that  the  body,  if  it  comes  ashore,  will  fa'  into  honest 
hands." 

"  You  really  mean  to  make  that  search  ? "  said  the  laird 
to  O'Brien,  when  they  had  left  the  office,  and  were  standing 
in  the  sunlight  outside. 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that — I  have  already  been  wondering  what 
steps  could  be  taken  for  the  same  end.  Not  that  the  money 
gives  me  a  moment's  thought.  But  I  should  like  Eric  to  rest 
with  his  fathers  at  Culben." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stretched  an  arm  down  the  hillside. 
There,  in  a  clearing  amidst  the  pine-trees,  gleamed  the  small 
white  dome  of  the  family  mausoleum. 

"  I'll  spare  no  effort  to  bring  him  home,"  answered  the 
Irishman.  "  If  the  sea  will  give  up  its  dead,  Eric  shall  be 
found." 

They  were  walking  slowly  round  the  Tower  towards 
the  modern  part  of  the  house. 

"I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Hampton,"  continued  O'Brien, 
glancing  at  George  interrogatively. 

"  She  is  expecting  you — I  promised  to  bring  you  to  her 
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after  our  business  with  Galbraith  was  finished.  Come  this 
way  ;  she  will  be  in  the  summer-house  at  the  end  of  the 
garden."  ■ 

Ray  Galbraith  was  with  her  friend,  but  after  greetings' 
had  been  exchanged,  George  made  an  excuse  to  lead  her, 
away.     Laurie  and  O'Brien  were  alone.  t 

"  Tell  me  exactly  how  it  happened,"  she  began.  Her 
eyes  were  tearless,  but  she  hid  them  with  her  hand  while  he 
told  yet  once  again  the  sorrowful  tale.  i 

"  So  he  was  taken  from  me  without  one  word  of  good-' 
bye,"  she  murmured  at  its  close.  She  was  softly  weeping 
now.  O'Brien  remained  silent,  himself  affected,  and  leaving 
her  to  recover  from  her  emotion.  At  last  the  young  girl 
looked  up,  with  an  obvious  effort  forcing  back  her  tears  and 
controlling  her  voice. 

"  You  know  everything  about  Eric  and  me,  Dr.  O'Brien  ? 
she  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  everything,"  he  gravely  replied.        ^j 

"  Has  George  spoken  ? "  ^(^1 

"  He  knows  that  I  know." 

"  You  guessed  the  truth  even  before  you  left  Culben  ? " 

"  God  forgive  me.  Miss  Laurie,  I  knew  the  truth  then — 
before  even  you  yourself  knew  it.  Eric  could  not  hide  from 
me  the  fact  that  he  loved  you,  but  he  would  not  believe,  or 
at  least  he  refused  to  believe,  in  the  possibility  of  your  loving 
him.  I  begged  him  to  put  the  question  to  the  test,  in  the 
interest  of  all  your  happiness.  But  he  refused  ;  just  because  of 
his  unselfish  love  for  George  he  refused  to  listen  to  reason. 
And  I  let  him  come  away  thus.  Would  to  God  I  had  my- 
self spoken  out  !  I  should  have  known  that  no  good  can 
result  from  a  weak  compromise  with  the  truth." 

"  We  have  all  made  sad  mistakes,"  murmured  Laurie. 
"  But  regrets  are  useless  now.  I  only  want  to  tell  you  this, 
Dr.  O'Brien, — that  I  shall  be  faithful  ever  to  mine  own 
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true  love.  I  shall  live  only  to  carry  out  at  least  a  part 
of  the  noble  projects  that  were  dear  to  his  heart.  Eric 
when  alive  influenced  us  all  for  good  ;  and  his  influence 
shall  not  pass  away  now  that  he  is  gone." 

When  she  had  finished  speaking,  she  turned  aside  her 
bowed  head,  and  extended  her  hand.  He  touched  it  pityingly 
and  reverently,  and  with  a  softly  spoken  adieu  he  left  her  to 
her  grief. 

Next  day  O'Brien  was  on  board  a  Leith  steamer  bound 
for  Hamburg. 

During  the  week  that  followed,  the  laird  was  more  at 
the  Tower  than  at  the  Manor.  Lady  Belfort,  at  first 
reluctantly,  but  afterwards  with  good  will,  acquiesced  in  his 
frequent  absences  from  home  ;  she  reflected  that  perhaps  the 
best  way  towards  the  reconciliation  of  all  diflFerences  would  be 
for  George  and  Laurie  quietly  to  re-establish  their  old  relations 
by  themselves,  and  without  any  outside  interference.  So  she 
allowed  things  to  develop,  neither  prompting  George  with 
advice  nor  plying  him  with  questions — ^just  trying  to  win 
back  the  full  measure  of  her  son's  confidence,  which  a  subtle 
instinct  told  her  had  been  impaired  through  recent  events. 
This  she  could  best  accomplish  by  gentleness,  patience,  and 
a  becoming  sadness  for  Eric's  loss. 

But  an  uneasy  awakening  from  her  mood  of  complacent 
expectancy  came  to  her  ladyship  one  afternoon.  She  chanced 
to  be  driving  through  the  pine-woods  in  an  open  landau,  and 
was  passing  beneath  the  Old  Tower,  when  up  above,  amidst 
the  brackens  and  the  wild  flowers,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
George  and — Ray  Galbraith  !  They  were  alone,  they  were 
close  together  climbing  a  steep  little  pathway  side  by  side, 
and  they  were  too  much  engrossed  with  each  other  to  hear 
the  sound  of  the  passing  wheels  down  below.  Lady 
Belfort  grew  pale  with  mingled  vexation  and   indignation 
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as  the  carriage  rolled  round  the  bend  of  the  road  towards 
home. 

A  telegram  was  waiting  for  George,  and  in  his  absence 
she  tore  it  open.  At  last  the  long-expected  recall  to  Alder- 
shot  had  come.  Heavens  !  she  almost  welcomed  the  news 
now.  There  was  to  be  war,  and  George  would  be  on  active 
service  for  six  months  or  perhaps  for  a  year.  She  would  be 
left  alone  to  deal  with  Laurie,  and  would  adopt  her  own 
means  to  bring  the  proud  girl  back  into  subjection.  More- 
over, that  forward  little  minx  of  a  Galbraith  girl  must  be 
safely  married  before  George's  return.  "  Trouble  upon 
trouble  !  "  murmured  her  ladyship  ;  but  she  was  of  a  fighting 
race,  and  she  buckled  on  her  armour  for  the  fray.  There 
was  even  joy  in  the  thought  of  combat  after  these  days  of 
sombre  gloom, 

George  was  still  at  the  Tower,  when  a  groom,  despatched 
by  Lady  Belfort,  rode  up  to  the  factor's  office.  Galbraith 
turned  pale,  as  he  held  the  envelope,  addressed  to  the  laird 
in  her  ladyship's  writing,  between  trembling  fingers.  "  The 
Lord  preserve  us  !  it'll  be  the  news  o'  the  finding  o'  Eric's 
body  ? "  This  was  the  dread  that  now  haunted  the  old  factor, 
night  and  day,  and  became  at  times  even  more  oppressive 
than  the  nervous  anxiety  with  which  he  waited  for  the  news- 
papers each  afternoon,  with  their  mining  market  returns. 
"  That  pugnacious  Irish  doctor  !  He  surely  suspected  me — 
he  ca'ed  me  an  auld  scoondrel.  Eh,  but  it  was  a  grand 
mistake  to  mak  an  enemy  o'  him  by  that  foolish  remark. 
He's  doon  Germany  way,  searching  for  the  body  noo,  and 
he'll  stick  to  his  task  till  he  finds  it,  or  gets  word  o'  its 
being  foond.  Then  when  the  money's  no  in  the  belt,  he'll 
be  back  here  as  sure  as  death  to  accuse  me  to  my  verra  face 
o'  ha'en  it  in  my  keepin'," 

Such  were  Galbraith's  guilty  meditations  many  an  hour 
each  day,  and  the  hunted,  furtive  look  that  accompanied 
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them  was  in  his  eyes  now  as  he  held  the  letter  for 
Sir  George  in  his  hand.  He  examined  it  again  ;  he  read 
the  word  "  urgent  '*  on  the  corner  of  the  cover.  The  paper 
was  thick,  and  the  gummed  portion  had  been  only  lightly 
touched  by  dainty  lips.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated  ;  then 
inserting  a  thumb  he  sprung  the  envelope  open  with  the 
greatest  ease.  If  there  was  shame  in  his  heart  for  an  act 
so  mean,  the  sentiment  was  smothered  by  the  flush  of 
relief  when  he  saw  that  the  telegram  within  was  not  from 
O'Brien.  But,  as  he  damped  the  flap  and  pressed  it  care- 
fully down  again,  the  second  spectre  ever  hovering  near 
him  laughed  mockingly  in  his  ear — "  War,  war,  war  !  and 
tumbling  doon  go  mining  shares  !  The  money  you  stole, 
man,  winna  last  for  lang,  and  soon  you'll  be  sucked  dry 
again  like  a  miserable  fly  in  the  net  o'  a  spider."  With 
a  groan  Galbraith  dropped  back  into  a  chair ;  great  heavens, 
would  he  never  get  out  of  the  accursed  entanglement  ? 

George  and  Ray  had  climbed  up  the  hill  through  the 
golden  fern  fronds,  and  had  brought  for  Laurie,  seated 
quietly  in  the  drawing-room,  the  little  bunch  of  wild 
flowers  that  ostensibly  had  been  the  sole  object  and  result 
of  their  hour's  truant  rambling.  Laurie  received  her  friend's 
peace  offering  and  half-blushing  apology  with  an  amused 
smile,  in  which  there  lurked  just  a  suggestion  of  superior 
understanding.  Tea  was  waiting,  and  she  complied  with 
Ray's  bidding  to  play  the  hostess. 

But  Laurie  had  not  completed  the  filling  of  the  cups, 
when  Mr.  Galbraith  entered  the  room. 

"  A  message  for  you,  laird,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  from  her 
leddyship,  and  marked  urgent." 

Laurie's  glance  met  George's  as  his  fingers  closed  upon 

the  envelope.     Before  he  opened  it,  both  knew  the  contents. 

"  Yes ;  Aldershot,"  he  said,  handing  her  the  telegram. 

"  And  it  means  business  this  time,"  he  added,  grimly.     He 
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took  the  news  without  excitement  j  but  his  look  was  one  of 
stern  satisfaction. 

"  War  ? "  queried  the  factor. 

"  That's  it ;  and  thank  goodness  the  long-drawn-out  un- 
certainty is  at  an  end."  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  jacket 
together,  as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of  buckling  on  his  sword- 
belt.  || 

No  one  noticed  that  Ray  in  her  corner  had  turned  pale  ; 
her  hands  were  clasped  together,  her  eyes  were  fastened  oiy> 
the  young  laird's  resolute  handsome  face.  ' 

"  So  this  means  good-bye,  Laurie,"  he  was  saying  now. 
"  No,  thanks,  I  won't  even  stay  to  drink  my  tea.  It  will  be 
smart  work  to  catch  this  evening's  train.  Good-bye,  dear," 
he  went  on  in  a  lower  voice,  bending  over  her.  "  Fight 
your  battle  bravely,  little  sister,  as  I  shall  fight  mine.  The 
memory  of  Eric  will  help  us  both  to  do  our  duty.  Go(L^ 
bless  you,  God  guard  you,  Laurie  dear."  ^{ 

He  kissed  her  tenderly  ;  she  was  too  deeply  moved  to 
speak.  She  just  faintly  murmured,  in  echo  of  his  own 
words — "  God  guard  you  ;  "  but  the  light  in  her  brimming 
eyes  told  him  that  the  prayers  of  one  good  woman  would 
follow  him  to  the  wars. 

"  Galbraith,  old  fellow,  good-bye."  He  turned,  and 
extended  his  hand  to  the  factor.  "  All  our  business  is  clear. 
We  were  prepared  for  this,  so  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said." 

"  The  groom  brocht  a  spare  horse,"  remarked  Galbraith. 

"  Just  like  my  thoughtful  mother,"  said  George,  with  a 
smile,  his  glance  wandering  towards  Ray. 

"  I'll  bid  him  fetch  it  roond  to  the  front  door,"  continued 
the  factor,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Then  George  crossed  to  Ray's  corner.  Laurie  watched 
him  leaning  over  the  drooping  figure  that  could  not  even 
muster   courage    to   look  up  and   return   his   glance.     In 
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the  stillness  she  could  not  but  hear  the  softly  spoken 
words. 

"  You  won't  forget  me  when  I  am  gone  ?  These  pleasant 
afternoons  at  the  Tower  will  ever  be  a  treasured  memory 
for  me.  You  have  been  like  your  name — a  veritable  ray  of 
sunshine  amidst  our  sorrow.  When  I  am  far  away,  I  shall 
always  think  of  you  and  Laurie,  as  chums  together  at  dear 
old  Culben." 

"  Good-bye,  Sir  George,"  she  said  simply  and  earnestly, 
raising  her  eyes  at  last  and  resolutely  keeping  back  the  sob 
in  her  throat.  "  You  may  be  sure  that  both  of  us  will  pray 
for  your  safety,  every  day  of  our  lives." 

He  gazed  at  her  tenderly,  then  lifted  her  soft  white  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  was  gone. 

For  a  minute  there  was  tense  listening  silence  in  the 
room.  But  when  the  rattle  of  hoofs  had  died  down  the 
avenue,  Laurie,  now  the  comforter,  stole  to  her  little  friend's 
side  and  folded  her  in  loving  arms. 


CHAPTER  XV 
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When  Eric,  staggering  across  the  deck  of  the  storm-beateJ 
Hohenzollern^  had  grasped  vainly  at  the  rigging,  and  the 
swirl  of  the  second  wave  rushing  along  the  deck  had  caught 
him  relentlessly  in  its  embrace,  by  the  flickering  flash  of  the 
moonlight  and  in  the  space  of  a  single  second  he  beheld 
a  vision.  Close  beneath  him  in  the  trough  of  the  waters, 
overtopped  by  the  masts  and  funnels  of  the  swaying  steamer 
that  hung  for  a  moment  on  its  side  with  bulwarks  dipped, 
was  a  fishing  craft ;  he  could  see  the  pole  bare  of  sailcloth,  the 
nets  heaped  together  in  the  hold  aft,  the  white  terrified  faces 
of  the  crew  upraised  as  the  onrushing  bigger  vessel  crushed 
down  on  to  the  apparently  stationary  smaller  one.  He 
had  peered  right  into  the  eyes  of  one  man  crouched  close 
to  the  jib-boom,  but  an  instant  later  his  hands  were  clutch- 
ing wildly  among  the  nets  in  the  stern.  Blinded  and 
drenched  by  the  sea-water,  he  remained  dazed  for  a  minute  ; 
and  when  he  looked  up  it  was  to  see  the  lights  of  the  great 
steamer  disappearing  into  the  murk  of  the  night. 

Then  he  realized  that  he  had  been  swept  from  one  deck 
to  the  other.  His  life  had  been  saved  as  by  a  miracle ; 
there  had  been  no  conscious  effort  on  his  part,  indeed  he 
had  been  utterly  powerless  to  offer  the  slightest  resistance 
to  the  great  billow  that  had  sucked  him  into  its  mass  like 
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a   cork  and  left   him  stranded  among  the  soft   bundles  of 
the  nets. 

He  had  heard  no  cry  from  the  fishermen  ;  if  such  they 
had  uttered  in  that  awful  moment  when  they  had  con- 
fronted sudden  death,  it  had  been  drowned  amidst  the 
shriek  of  the  wind  and  the  crash  of  the  waves.  Even  now 
they  spoke  no  word  ;  each  was  holding  on  to  taut  rope, 
stanchion,  or  other  handhold,  while  the  frail  craft  veered 
round  to  face  the  billows  in  the  grim  desperate  effort  to  ride 
out  the  storm.  They  were  shipping  no  more  seas  now ; 
and  Eric  crept  over  the  heap  of  nets,  and  touched  the  rigid 
arm  of  the  steersman. 

"  Mon  dieu ! "  murmured  the  man,  turning  on  him 
a  pallid  and  fear-stricken  face,  and  disengaging  one  hand 
that  he  might  cross  himself.  "  Notre  Dame  du  Salut  I  Qui 
ttes-vous  ?  " 

Eric  heard  the  words  distinctly,  for  the  boat  was  in  the 
hollow  between  two  hills  of  water,  and  for  the  instant  all 
was  still  down  there. 

He  replied  also  in  French,  but  he  had  to  shout  out  now 
to  make  himself  heard. 

"  I  was  swept  from  that  steamer.  God  above  !  it  nearly 
ran  you  down." 

The  man  made  no  reply ;  his  work  demanded  the 
exercise  of  every  sense,  the  straining  of  every  muscle ;  he 
dared  not  even  cross  himself  again  if  he  would  ;  his  arms 
clung  to  the  kicking  rudder,  his  eyes  were  fixed  straight 
ahead  towards  the  on-leaping  crests  of  foam. 

Eric  crouched  down  ;  he  could  only  watch,  and  pray — 
not  for  further  deliverance,  but  in  heartfelt  thankfulness  for 
his  escape.  He  had  no  dread  of  the  storm  even  now  ;  in 
his  soul  was  simple,  sublime  faith  that  God  had  not  saved 
him  once  only  to  fling  him  back  again  to  destruction. 

All  through  the  long  night  the  battle  against  the  raging 
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elements  was  continued  ;  but  with  the  grateful  dawn 
a  partial  subsidence  of  the  gale  and  a  sea  that  rolled  on  in 
great  billows  but  no  longer  lashed  furiously.  A  small  strip 
of  sail  was  hoisted,  and  a  course  was  shaped.  Then  Eric 
spoke  again  to  the  man  who  had  been  at  the  helm  when  he 
was  carried  aboard,  and  who  had  now  thrown  himself  among 
the  nets  to  rest  his  aching  bones. 

He  was  tall  and  lean,  with  a  face  like  a  hatchet  and  of 
the  hue  of  redwood.  There  was  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
fat  on  cheeks,  or  neck,  or  limbs.  The  muscles  on  his  wrists 
stood  out  like  whipcord.  The  lips  were  thin,  straight,  and 
tightly  pressed  together.  The  steel-blue  eyes  had  the  tran- 
quil, fearless,  resolute  look  of  one  who  lives  upon  the  sea 
and  has  experienced  all  its  dangers.  The  scanty  locks  upon 
his  uncapped  head  were  grey.  He  was  old,  but  his  age  was 
that  of  the  sturdy  oak  which  conveys  the  idea  of  imperishability 
rather  than  of  decay. 

He  answered  Eric's  questions  in  a  French  that  was  not 
always  easy  of  understanding.  The  boat  was  the  Belle 
Marie  of  Fdcamp,  Normandy.  They  had  been  herring 
fishing  off  the  English  coast,  and  had  over  a  hundred  barrels 
in  salt  on  board.  But  they  had  been  caught  in  the  gale, 
and  been  driven  far  out  of  their  course.  He  was  not  sure 
of  their  present  reckoning,  but  in  three  days  or  at  most 
four,  if  the  weather  played  no  more  tricks,  they  would 
reach  home.  Gaston  Cabot  was  his  name  ;  and,  yes,  he 
was  the  skipper  of  the  boat,  and  one-eighth  owner.  And 
now  he  would  get  some  sleep,  for  he  had  not  shut  an  eye 
for  two  days  and  nights. 

So  Cabot  rolled  himself  over  among  the  nets,  and  left 
the  Belle  Martens  strangely  arrived  passenger  to  his  medita- 
tions. 

These  were  days  of  misery  for  Eric.  Every  hospitality 
that  was  possible  was  shown  to  him.     He  was  offered  the 
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captain's  bunk  in  the  forecastle,  where  every  one  on  board 
slept  irrespective  of  rank.  But  when  he  peered  into  the 
fetid  dog-hole  with  its  dozen  box-like  bunks,  he  drew  back 
in  horror,  and  chose  the  nets  again  for  a  sleeping-place.  So 
his  nights  were  passed  under  the  stars,  with  a  cold  keen 
wind  searching  through  the  slight  protection  afforded  by  the 
sailcloth  that  served  him  for  a  coverlet.  There  had  been 
no  means  of  changing  his  wet  clothes ;  he  had  had  simply 
to  let  them  dry  upon  his  back.  The  food  was  strange — to 
one  delicately  nurtured  like  Eric  almost  impossible  ;  it  con- 
sisted solely  of  ship's  biscuits  and  boiled  herrings  served  in  a 
wooden  bucket,  with  rough,  sourish  cider  to  wash  down  the 
unpalatable  fare. 

On  the  second  day  Eric  felt  ill,  on  the  third  he  was 
occasionally  delirious,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  as 
the  boat  at  last  glided  between  the  piers  of  Fecamp  harbour, 
he  was  unconscious.  Gaston  Cabot  had  nursed  him  as  best 
he  could  during  that  last  night  at  sea,  and  now  he  bore  the 
youth  ashore  in  his  stalwart  arms.  It  was  early  dawn,  and 
the  town  was  still  asleep,  as  the  fisherman  strode  through 
the  silent  streets  towards  his  home. 

Madame  Cabot  was  already  awake,  and  if  Eric's  eyes 
had  been  conscious  of  his  surroundings,  he  would  have  seen 
a  sun-dried  pippin  of  a  woman,  with  a  face  as  sharp  and  keen 
as  her  husband's,  but  with  sloe-black  eyes  that  were  wonder- 
fully bright,  tender,  and  kind. 

"  Seigneur  Jhu,  but  he  is  ill,"  she  murmured,  after  she 
had  glanced  into  the  fever-flushed  countenance.  "Poor 
young  lad  !  Take  him  upstairs,  Gaston,  to  the  spare 
room." 

The  fisherman  laid  his  burden  temporarily  on  a  small, 
leather-covered  couch,  while  his  wife  drew  aside  the  heavy 
curtains  of  the  bed  and  folded  down  the  quilted  counterpane. 

"  I  have  done  this  for  our  boy's  sake,"  explained  Cabot, 
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sadly  and  half-apologetically.  "The  young  fellow  was 
swept  overboard  from  his  vessel,  just  as  poor  Louis  must  have 
been  lost  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland." 

There  was  the  shine  of  tears  in  the  old  mother's  eyes 
this  remembrance  of  her  drowned  son. 

"  Oh,  Gaston,"  she  cried,  "  if  there  had  been  only  the 
Belle  Marie  at  hand  to  save  our  dear  child  ! " 

"  God's  will  had  to  be  done,"  he  answered  reverentlyj 
"  But  now  we  must  get  him  to  bed  ;  "  and  he  proceeded  to 
undress  Eric. 

"He  is  English,"  whispered  the  wife  as  she  helped. 
Her  quick  eyes  had  at  once  noted  the  make  and  style  of  the 
under-garments.    In  her  voice  was  a  ring  of  disappointment. 

"  Yes,  English  ;  but  we  can't  help  that.  This  belt  has 
money  in  it,  Louise  ;  lock  it  in  the  wardrobe,  and  put  his 
watch  and  studs  and  scarf-ring  there  as  well.  Ma  foi^  he 
has  fine  things.     But  all  the  English  are  rich." 

A  few  minutes  later  Eric  was  lying  between  rough  and 
beautifully  white  sheets.  Even  in  his  state  of  unconscious- 
ness there  was  reflex  appreciation  of  the  change,  for  he  gave 
a  deep  sigh  of  pleasure  as  his  face  and  limbs  felt  the  cool, 
refreshing  contact  of  the  lavender-scented  linen. 

"  Now  I  shall  fetch  the  doctor,"  said  Gaston  Cabot,  as 
he  left  the  room. 

For  several  weeks  Eric  hovered  between  life  and  deatl 
The  doctor  was  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  but  it  was  really 
Gaston  and  his  wife  who  saved  him.  The  fisherman  let 
his  boat  go  out  to  sea  again  in  charge  of  the  mate,  and 
remained  to  help  in  the  task  of  good  Samaritanism.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  Madame  Cabot  would  have  been 
working  all  day  long  in  a  net-making  factory  ;  but  now  she 
gave  up  her  employment  that  she  might  tend  the  waif  from 
the  sea  that  Providence  had  sent  to  her  in  memory  of  her 
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long-lost  son.  While  she  cooked  for  the  invalid  or  attended 
to  necessary  household  duties,  Gaston  took  his  watch  by  the 
bedside,  with  a  face  that  was  impassive  as  that  of  the  carved 
figurehead  on  his  fishing-craft.  But  the  way  in  which  he 
would  from  time  to  time  adjust  a  pillow,  or  hold  a  spoonful 
of  liquid  to  the  burning  lips,  showed  the  real  gentleness  of 
his  heart.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  for  long 
hours  he  would  sit  without  occupation  of  any  kind,  silently 
and  patiently  on  guard. 

At  last  one  day  Eric  spoke  coherently.  His  voice  came 
in  a  feeble  whisper,  but  the  words  were  caught  by  the 
delighted  ears  of  Madame  Cabot,  bending  over  him  as  she 
was  in  the  act  of  bathing  his  face — 

"  I  thank  you  for  all  your  goodness." 

He  spoke  in  French,  too,  so  he  must  have  heard  and 
understood  that  he  was  among  French  people.  That  was 
all  he  said  then.  But  an  hour  later  madame  saw  that  his 
sleep  was  peaceful,  broken  no  longer  by  restless  tossings  or 
pitiful  exclamations ;  and  she  knelt  down  by  the  bedside 
and  thanked  the  Virgin  that  the  sufferer  was  to  be  saved. 

Now  was  the  time  for  nourishment  to  restore  the  vital 
forces  exhausted  by  fever,  and  the  kindly  old  woman  was 
more  busy  than  ever,  preparing  soups,  and  milk  puddings, 
and  little  delicacies  to  tempt  the  patient's  appetite.  Eric 
ate  by  teaspoonfuls  at  a  time,  but  he  ate  often  ;  and  soon 
the  haggard  look  that  the  delirium  had  left  behind  began 
to  wear  out  of  his  face.  He  could  be  propped  up  in  bed 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  during  the  day,  and  at  night  he  had 
long,  unbroken  spells  of  tranquil  and  refreshing  slumber. 
With  every  twenty-four  hours  there  was  an  appreciable  gain 
of  strength.  Thus  the  weeks  glided  on,  till  now  it  was  the 
month  of  November. 

He  seldom  spoke,  and  then  only  just  a  word  or  two  of 
simple  thanks.     But  when  his  hostess  addressed  him   he 
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smiled  on  her  pleasantly ;  and  once  Gaston  was  startled 
from  his  stolid  watchfulness  when  a  thin  white  hand  stole 
from  beneath  the  blankets  and  laid  itself  tenderly  on  his 
gnarled  knuckles.  So  the  humble  fisher-folk  knew  that 
there  was  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  the  silent  young 
Englishman. 

To  madame  came  the  idea  that  he  might  speak  more  if 
he  heard  his  own  language,  and  she  eagerly  discussed  the 
project  with  her  husband. 

"  Monsieur  Jules  Varou  knows  English,"  she  said  ;  "  he 
spent  eighteen  months  in  England,  that  he  might  learn  to 
buy  English  stores  for  his  father's  ships." 

"  But  our  friend  upstairs  speaks  French,"  objected  Gaston." 
"  He  spoke  French  on  board  the  Belle  Marie — better  French 
than  you  or  I  speak,  Louise.  And  he  understood  everything 
I  said  to  him." 

"  Ah,  but  there  is  the  sentiment,"  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands.  "  I  fear  sometimes  when  he  looks  so  sad  that  he 
has  lost  his  memory.  But  the  sound  of  his  mother  tongue 
will  reawaken  joy  in  his  heart.  Go,  Gaston,  go,  and  see  if 
Monsieur  Jules  will  come." 

The  captain  of  the  Belle  Marie  was  accustomed  to  obey 
his  wife  just  as  implicitly  as  the  smallest  apprentice  boy 
aboard  obeyed  him.  So  he  reached  up  to  the  peg  for  his 
cap,  and  sallied  forth  on  his  mission. 

Jules  Varou,  pere^  was  a  citizen  of  considerable  local 
importance ;  he  owned  four  vessels  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland cod-fishing.  He  was  an  old  sea-captain  who  had 
fought  his  way  upwards,  on  the  sharing  principle  common 
in  the  industry,  to  this  position  of  independence  ;  and  now 
he  was  content  to  spend  his  declining  years  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  Jules  Varou,  fils,  was 
the  youngest  of  three  sons  who  helped  their  father  m  his 
business.     The  two  eldest  were  on  the  Banks,  in  command 
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of  vessels ;  Jules  was  the  stay-at-home,  partly  because  he 
had  been  somewhat  of  a  delicate  lad,  had  received  an  educa- 
tion much  superior  to  that  of  his  brothers,  and  had  no  taste 
for  sea  life,  and  partly  because  it  was  quite  essential  to  have 
some  one  to  purchase  salt  and  other  stores,  make  all  the 
preparations  for  the  refitting  of  the  fishing  craft  during  the 
winter  months,  and  also  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  their 
cargoes  at  Bordeaux,  which  port  most  of  the  homeward- 
bound  ships  made  before  coming  north  to  Normandy.  The 
Varou  family  lived  in  a  house  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
of  Fecamp — a  modest  building  without,  but  quite  a  spacious 
and  luxurious  residence  within.  Thither  Gaston  Cabot 
repaired ;  he  knew  young  Jules  Varou  well,  for  the 
ship-owner's  family  had  a  quarter  interest  in  the  Belle 
Marie. 

Jules  had  been  south  attending  to  his  father's  affairs — the 
hundred  odd  craft  that  form  the  French  Newfoundland 
fishing  fleet  would  now  all  be  on  their  way  back  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  market  for  the  season's  catch  of  cod 
was  waking  up.  So  he  had  heard  nothing  about  the  ocean 
waif  who  had  been  brought  into  port  by  the  Belle  Marie. 
When  Gaston  told  him  that  the  rescued  youth  was  English, 
Jules'  brow  contracted  ;  but  an  instant  later  he  smiled 
complacently.  For  if  Jules  Varou,  like  many  of  his  country- 
men, like  most  Normans,  and  like  all  without  exception  who 
have  a  stake  in  the  Newfoundland  fishing  industry,  heartily 
detested  the  English,  he  was  none  the  less  inordinately  vain 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  During  the 
summer  months  he  consorted  freely  with  the  English 
visitors  at  the  Casino,  suppressing  his  national  prejudices 
that  he  might  air  his  linguistic  accomplishments ;  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  he  seldom  had  the  chance  of 
speaking  anything  but  his  mother  tongue, 

"  Yes,  I'll  come  along  and  see  him.  Monsieur  Cabot," 
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he  said  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  And  perhaps  he  will 
like  to  have  some  London  newspapers,'*  he  added,  touching 
a  little  pile  that  had  accumulated  during  his  absence  from 
home.     "  I'll  bring  them  along." 

This  illustrated  another  trait  in  Jules  Varou's  character  ; 
he  kept  himself  abreast  of  English  questions,  not  because  he 
had  become  specially  interested  in  them  through  having 
lived  in  England  for  a  whole  year  and  a  half,  but  that  he 
might  converse  intelligently  with  his  summer  acquaintances  j« 
from  across  the  Channel.  II 

Jules  was  a  dapper  little  fellow,  much  of  Eric's  own  age. 
He  had  a  florid  complexion,  a  slight  black  moustache  carefully 
waxed,  and  a  bright  eye  in  which  quick  temper  lurked 
rather  than  any  sense  of  merriment.  His  politeness  and 
aflfability  while  he  sat  by  Eric's  bedside  were  all  that  could 
be  desired ;  and,  as  Madame  Cabot  had  predicted,  the 
pleasant  ripple  of  English  conversation  seemed  to  thaw  the 
young  stranger's  heart  and  loosen  his  tongue-strings,  a  little 
at  least  in  promise  of  fuller  outspokenness  later  on. 

Eric  accepted  the  bundle  of  English  papers,  still  in 
their  wrappers,  with  a  grateful  smile,  for  he  was  growing 
well  enough  now  to  wonder  how  the  world  had  been 
moving  while  he  was  lying  ill.  He  toyed  with  the  topmost 
journal,  and  his  eye  rested  on  the  newsagents'  address 
stamped  on  the  reverse  of  the  cover.  It  was  that  of  a 
forwarding  firm  in  Fleet  Street.  A  thought  came  to  Eric's 
mind — the  solution  of  a  difl[iculty  that  had  been  perplexing 
his  mind. 

"  Monsieur  Varou,"  he  said,  "  would  you  do  me  a: 
service  ? " 

"  With  the  greatest  of  pleasure." 

"  Would  you  order,  through  this  newsagency " — he 
held  up  the  address  on  the  wrapper — "another  English 
paper  for  me  ?     It  is  a  journal  published  in  Scotland,  but 
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this  agent  can  easily  get  it.  And  I  want  the  back  numbers 
too — from  the  beginning  of  September." 

"  A  daily  or  a  weekly  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  weekly ;  there  will  be  only  eight  or  nine  back 
numbers  to  get,  and  then  bid  him  continue  to  send  until  the 
order  is  countermanded.  Madame  Cabot  will  give  you  the 
money  for  the  first  quarter's  subscription." 

Jules  Varou  had  produced  a  little  memorandum-book 
from  his  pocket. 

"  The  name  of  the  paper  ? "  he  asked. 

*'  The  Morayshire  JournaW 

The  Frenchman  made  a  note. 

"  And  you'll  have  them  sent  here  ?  " 

"  To  Monsieur  Cabot,  please.  Just  let  the  order  go  in 
his  name." 

Varou  wrote  again,  and  snapped  together  his  pocket- 
book.  Then  he  looked  across  questioningly,  and  almost 
suspiciously,  at  the  invalid. 

Eric  read  his  thoughts. 

"  I  know  what  is  in  your  mind,"  he  said,  smiling  indul- 
gently. "  I  avoid  giving  my  own  name.  But  there  is  a 
reason  for  that,  my  friend,  and  I  can  only  ask  you  as  a  favour 
not  to  press  me  on  the  point  just  now.  By-and-by  I  will 
tell  you  who  I  am." 

"  Pray  don't  worry  yourself  about  such  a  trifle,"  replied 
Varou,  with  well-bred  courtesy.  "  The  journal  will  be 
ordered,  and  we  shall  speak  on  personal  matters  when  you 
choose.  With  your  permission,  I'll  come  along  and  see  you 
every  day  until  you  are  better.  I  will  read  the  papers 
aloud  to  you  if  you  like.  There's  no  end  of  stirring  news. 
The  war  is  going  badly  for  the  English,  I  can  tell  you." 

There  was  a  ring  of  triumph  in  his  voice  and  a  gleam  of 
satisfaction  in  his  eye. 

"  The  war  !  "  gasped  Eric. 
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"  Oh  yes  ;  didn't  you  know  ?  Paul  Kruger  sent  an 
ultimatum  over  a  month  ago,  and  the  fighting  began  right 
away.  Natal  is  invaded,  and  the  Boers  are  sweeping  your 
countrymen  into  the  sea." 

But  Eric  was  not  thinking  of  the  bigger  issues  of 
the  struggle.  The  realization  had  just  come  to  him  in  a 
dull,  dazed  way  that  George  would  be  fighting,  and  that 
his  mother  and  Laurie  would  be  alone  at  Culben,  waiting 
in  trembling  anxiety  for  every  telegram  from  the  field  of 
battle.     He  closed  his  eyes  wearily. 

"That  is  enough  talking  for  to-day,  Monsieur  Jules," 
said  Madame  Cabot,  as  she  handed  the  visitor  his  hat,  and 
glanced  significantly  at  the  door  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

A    MORAL   DILEMMA 

A  WEEK  later  Eric  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  propped  in  a  com- 
fortable position  by  means  of  half  a  dozen  big  pillows.  On 
his  lap  lay  a  small  heap  of  newspapers,  which  one  by  one,  in 
the  sequence  of  their  dates,  he  had  been  carefully  scanning 
for  an  hour  past.  He  lay  back  now,  partly  because  he  was 
exhausted  by  his  efforts,  partly  that  he  might  digest  his 
reading. 

The  papers  were  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  procured 
through  the  Fleet  Street  newsagency,  and  they  contained 
three  items  of  special  importance  for  Eric.  The  first  was 
an  obituary  notice  of  himself,  together  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  accident  on  board  the  HohenzoUern^  which,  without 
question  it  would  seem,  had  accounted  to  every  one  for  his 
death.  He  read  this  article  with  mingled  feelings — hysterical 
laughter  for  the  mistake  that  had  been  made,  shame  for 
the  deception  he  had  unwittingly  practised  at  first,  but  now 
deliberately  maintained,  gratification  for  the  kind  and  loving 
things  said  about  him,  and  modest  self-depreciation  that  so 
much  praise  should  have  been  lavished  on  his  poor  and 
unworthy  memory. 

The  second  item  was  a  brief  newspaper  paragraph  that 
brought  intense  joy  to  his  heart ;  it  read  as  follows  :  "  We 
understand  that  the  county  is  to  have  a  permanent  memorial 
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to  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Eric  Belfort  of  Culben.  ThT 
deceased  gentleman  had  carefully  matured  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Co-operative  Dairy  on  his  brother's  estate, 
the  benefits  of  which  would  be  open,  not  merely  to  the 
Culben  tenantry,  but  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  countryside. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  splendid  scheme  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  drop.  Operations  for  the  erection  of  the  factory 
had  already  been  commenced  when  the  tragic  accident  on 
the  North  Sea  took  place,  and  these  will  be  continued  with- 
out interruption,  as  the  deceased  had  provided  ample  funds 
for  the  work  prior  to  his  leaving  home.  The  Culben 
family,  including  Sir  George,  the  popular  young  laird,  are 
showing  great  enthusiasm  in  carrying  out  a  project  which 
will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  founder,  the  younger  scion 
of  the  house  so  unfortunately  cut  off  in  his  prime,  and  when 
a  long  career  of  usefulness  seemed  to  be  opening  before  him. 
The  management  is  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Galbraith,  the 
factor  of  Culben,  and  the  works  have  been  entrusted  to  our 
rising  young  townsman,  Mr.  Roderick  Cameron,  who 
recently  visited  America  in  the  interests  of  the  scheme, 
bringing  home  all  the  latest  information  from  a  land  where 
co-operative  dairying  is  already  established  on  a  basis  of 
assured  prosperity.  We  believe  that  the  Culben  creamery 
will  be  in  full  operation  by  next  spring,  and  not  only  will 
the  experiment  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Morayshire 
farmers,  but  it  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where,  in  the  agricultural 
industry  at  all  events,  there  has  been  such  lamentable 
lethargy  in  moving  with  the  times  and  adopting  modern 
methods  and  modern  machinery." 

The  third  passage,  in  a  paper  of  more  recent  date,  that 
had  specially  attracted  Eric's  attention,  was  a  description, 
culled  from  a  London  daily,  of  a  wildly  enthusiastic  send-off 
to  a  detachment  of  troops  sailing  from  Southampton  for  the 
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seat  of  war.  In  this  account  figured  the  name  of  George's 
regiment,  and  the  watchful  local  editor  had  added  a  special 
note  to  his  metropolitan  contemporary's  picture  of  the 
inspiring  scene,  to  the  effect  that  Sir  George  Belfort,  Bart., 
of  Culben,  was  among  the  departing  officers,  and  that  Lady 
Belfort  had  been  on  the  wharf  to  wish  her  gallant  son  a  last 
God-speed  and  a  safe  return. 

All  these  three  passages  not  only  possessed  profound 
interest  for  Eric,  but  he  recognized  also  that  they  would 
have  a  deciding  influence  upon  his  future  line  of  action.  He 
lay  back  now  to  ponder  finally  the  momentous  question  that 
had  been  vaguely  agitating  his  mind  for  some  weeks  past — 
should  he  permanently  efface  himself?  For  an  hour  he 
examined  the  problem  from  every  possible  standpoint. 

On  the  broad  grounds  of  morality,  Eric  recognized  that 
no  man  has  the  right  to  play  a  double  part  towards  his 
fellows,  and  least  of  all  towards  those  who  are  bound  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  natural  affection.  But  against  this  general 
thesis  he  had  several  strong  arguments  that  applied  to  his 
own  particular  case.  First  of  all  his  mother  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. But  when  Eric  recalled  the  circumstances  of  his 
parting  from  her,  her  callous  indifference  to  his  feelings,  her 
complete  willingness  to  sacrifice  him  provided  she  gained 
her  object  for  George,  he  arrived  at  the  deliberate  judgment 
that  his  duty  to  her  in  this  matter  of  his  disappearance  was 
secondary  to  the  other  interests  involved.  Moreover,  he  felt 
in  his  heart  that,  while  his  mother  might  have  grieved  sin- 
cerely for  his  loss  at  sea,  his  unexpected  return,  by  renewing 
all  her  anxieties  in  regard  to  Laurie,  would  now  bring  her 
not  joy,  but  disappointment. 

As  for  Laurie,  Eric's  belief  that  she  loved  George  was 
still  unshaken,  even  though  he  had  come  to  realize  that  her 
love  for  himself  was  also  very  tender  and  very  real.  She 
had  never  written  to  him  while  in  Holland,  and  from  this 
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he  had  inferred  that,  although  she  had  sympathy  and  pit^ 
for  him,  she  was  determined  to  remain  true  to  George. 
This  was  just  as  he  had  wished  for  and  hoped.  And  now, 
with  his  disappearance  from  the  scene,  her  allegiance  to  her 
betrothed  was  simplified  ;  she  would  remember  Eric  regret- 
fully, but  there  would  be  all  the  more  room  in  her  heart  for 
the  expansion  of  her  love  for  George. 

And  it  was  for  the  sake  of  George  that  Eric's  resolve  of 
self-sacrifice  beat  highest.  The  rivalry  with  his  brother 
had  been  the  one  thing  most  abhorrent  to  his  soul  from  the 
time  when  he  had  begun  to  understand  his  true  feelings 
towards  Laurie  ;  and  the  moment  he  had  seen  that  he  might 
have  a  chance  of  triumphing,  his  determination  had  grown 
all  the  stronger  to  flee  from  Culben  and  from  temptation. 
George's  happy  wedding  with  Laurie  would  be  assured,  if 
God  sent  the  brave  young  soldier  safe  home  from  the  wars, 
and  if  Eric  were  no  longer  in  evidence  as  the  disturbing 
factor  in  the  household. 

Yes ;  it  would  be  best  for  one  and  all  that  he  should 
accept  events  as  they  had  happened.  Destiny  seemed  to  have 
so  shaped  and  dovetailed  each  incident  that  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  he  should  disappear  from  the  old  scenes,  and 
yet  be  left  to  live  his  life  elsewhere — a  useful  life,  he  hoped 
and  prayed  ;  and  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence 
if  he  were  now,  by  deliberate  act  of  his  own,  to  resuscitate 
himself  to  those  at  Culben,  and  so  regenerate  all  the  troubles 
which  his  supposed  death  had  laid  to  rest. 

Such  was  the  clear-cut  conclusion  at  which  Eric  had 
arrived  when  he  folded  the  north  country  newspapers,  and 
re-tied  them  with  the  string  wherewith  they  had  been  bound.  || 
This  action  itself  showed  his  resolution,  that  the  past  was  to 
be  put  away  now — out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  Even 
that  pet  project  of  his,  the  Co-operative  Dairy,  need  not  worry 
him,  for  his  very  removal  had  stimulated  the  others  to  carry 
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it  to  completion.  "Dear  old  George,"  mused  Eric,  "to 
have  come  round  at  last  to  my  ideas ;  and  good  old  Gal- 
braith,  to  continue  his  stewardship  amidst  all  his  other 
work."  The  scheme  was  in  the  best  hands  ;  and  Eric 
could  only  reflect  with  a  sigh,  how  little  necessary  is  any 
one  man  even  in  the  undertakings  which  are  specially  his 
own,  and  to  the  success  of  which  he  may  fairly  deem 
personal  supervision  indispensable. 

So  the  newspapers  were  tied  up,  and  ready  to  be  packed 
away  somewhere  where  they  would  not  intrude ;  and  Eric 
had  now  to  find  a  fresh  object  in  life.  First  and  foremost, 
he  must  get  well  and  strong  again  ;  he  must  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  leave  his  couch  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day, 
and  move  about  until  he  should  gradually  be  able  to  go  forth 
into  the  world.  Now  that  his  resolve  was  fixed,  even  will- 
power alone  would  aid  his  recovery. 

He  listened  for  a  moment ;  no  one  was  about.  He 
rose,  and,  although  weak  and  tottering,  managed  to  make 
his  way  across  the  floor  to  the  wardrobe.  He  found  his 
suit  clean  and  pressed,  his  linen  beautifully  starched  and 
ironed — all  lying  ready  to  his  hand  ;  and  with  a  feeling  of 
trembling  joy  and  thankfulness,  he  proceeded  to  array  himself 
in  the  armour  of  this  work-a-day  world.  He  had  glanced  in 
the  long  mirror  that  formed  the  door  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
had  been  horrified  at  the  spectral  figure  he  presented  in  his 
white  bed-clothes,  with  his  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes 
and  stubbly  beard.  But  now,  fully  accoutred,  he  surveyed 
himself  with  complacency  ;  his  face  would  fill  out  again, 
and  its  colour  return  ;  his  beard  had  only  to  be  trimmed — 
it  would  help  to  make  him  another  man  in  outward  aspect, 
as  he  already  was  in  mind. 

When  Jules  Varou  came  that  afternoon,  Eric  was  seated 
at  his  table.     The  visitor  expressed  his  pleasure  and  surprise. 

"  Monsieur    Jules," — Eric     now    addressed    his     new 
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acquaintance  as  every  one  else  did,  for  Monsieur  Varoir 
was  the  name  reserved  for  the  father — "can  you  hire  an 
open  carriage  for  me  ?  I  want  to  go  out  every  afternoon, 
commencing  from  to-morrow." 

"Are  you  equal  to  that  yet  ?  "  fli^l 

"  Yes  ;  the  weather  is  sunny,  and  open  air  is  the  besf^r^ 
all  cures."  Eric  remembered  O'Brien's  medical  teaching, 
and  by  suggestion  of  ideas  he  fell  a-wondering  now  where 
his  dear  old  friend,  the  doctor,  would  be.  Most  probably  in 
the  Transvaal ;  he  had  always  been  eager  for  ambulance 
work,  and  Eric  was  no  longer  a  drag  on  his  movements. 
The  thought  caused  him  to  heave  a  little  sigh  ;  in  every 
quarter  his  supposed  death  must  have  brought,  after  firs 
regrets,  relief  and  freedom. 

"You  look  none  too  bright  now,"  remarked  Jules, 
breaking  in  on  his  reflections. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  replied  Eric,  quietly.  "  By  the  way,^ 
you  did  not  bring  me  The  Times  Weekly  yesterday." 

"  No  ;  I  thought  it  might  upset  you.  It  is  full  of 
disasters  for  the  English,  although  your  London  paper  takes 
precious  good  care  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business.  By 
Jove,  you  should  read  the  accounts  in  the  Paris  journals. 
There  are  columns  upon  columns  about  your  garrisons  shut 
up  like  rats  in  a  trap,  and  your  men  shot  down  like  sheep  in 
the  open.  You  have  no  guns,  man,  that  can  touch  our 
Creusots." 

If  Varou  had  spared  the  Englishman's  feelings  by  with- 
holding the  newspaper,  his  enthusiasm  carried  him  away 
now,  for  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  voice  rang  with  delight  as 
he  emphasized  his  last  point  with  a  sweep  of  his  outstretched 
hand. 

Eric  was  pained ;  he  was,  moreover,  filled  with  anxiety 
on  George's  account.     But  he  preserved  his  cold  composure. 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  like   to  read  the  news,   good  or 
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bad,"  he  said.  "  Will  you  kindly  send  me  round  the 
paper  ? " 

"  It  is  here,"  replied  Varou,  pulling  it  from  his  pocket 
and  dropping  it  on  the  table.  He  felt  ashamed,  and  began 
to  twist  his  moustache  nervously.  The  other's  unruffled 
calm  had  rebuked  him  more  than  any  angry  retort  could 
have  done.  But  this  very  feeling  of  self-humiliation  made 
the  Frenchman's  heart  more  bitter  still.  "  The  confounded 
pride  of  these  Englishmen  !  "  was  his  muttered  imprecation. 

Eric  saw  what  was  in  his  mind. 

"I  have  wondered  several  times.  Monsieur  Jules,"  he 
said  gravely,  "why  you,  who  have  lived  in  our  country, 
should  hate  the  British  so.  You  know  us  too  well,  surely, 
to  believe  in  the  atrocious  slanders  that  go  down  with  so 
many  of  your  countrymen." 

"  Egypt  !  Fashoda  !  "  cried  Varou,  fairly  ablaze. 
"What  Frenchman  can  pronounce  these  two  names,  and 
have  any  other  thought  for  England  but  detestation  ? 
And  then  there  is  Newfoundland.  We  men  of  Fdcamp 
suffered  there  by  your  perfidy.  You  sought  to  ruin  our 
fishing  fleet  by  denying  us  bait.  But,  pouf  1  " — with  a 
triumphant  snap  of  his  fingers — "  we  beat  you  at  that  game, 
by  discovering  how  to  get  bait  for  ourselves.  You  failed  to 
rob  us  of  our  livelihood,"  he  added,  scornfully,  "  as  you  will 
fail  to  rob  the  Boers  of  their  liberty." 

"  We  never  attacked  either  your  French  fishing  industry 
or  the  Boers'  liberty,"  replied  Eric,  firmly.  "  We  have 
only  done  what  every  self-respecting  man  and  every  self- 
respecting  nation  does — we  have  defended  ourselves  against 
wanton  aggression  on  our  rights.  But  there.  Monsieur 
Jules,  I  am  the  guest  of  France  at  present,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  so  rude  as  to  start  railing  at  my  hosts.  Don't 
you  think  we  should  make  an  agreement  never  to  speak 
upon  such  dangerous  topics  again  ?  " 
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The  words  were  accompanied  by  a  frank  and  winning 
smile.  Jules  hesitated  for  a  few  seconds  ;  but  at  last  the  dark 
look  passed  from  his  face,  and  he  took  the  proffered  hand. 

"  Be  it  so,"  he  said  with  a  swift  and  wonderful  trans- 
formation to  gaiety.  "  We  will  henceforth  avoid  all  con- 
versational bombs.  To-morrow  after  d^ejeuner^  if  the  weather 
keeps  fine,  I  shall  come  to  you  with  a  trap.  I  myself 
will  show  you  the  prettiest  drives  around  Fecamp.  Au 
revoir,"*  \ 

Jules  Varou  was  gone  ;  and  then — only  then — Eric 
grabbed  at  the  newspaper  with  trembling  eagerness.  Three 
long  columns  of  casualties  !  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  a 
hecatomb  !  His  finger  ran  down  the  serried  lines  of  small 
type.  Yes,  George's  regiment  had  been  in  the  fighting,  and 
as  he  read  on  his  breath  came  quicker.  But  at  last  he 
heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  Thank  God  !  his  brother's 
name  was  nowhere  —  not  even  in  the  list  of  slightly 
wounded. 

Then  Eric  crept  back  to  bed,  weakened  by  his  agitation 
and  by  his  unwonted  exertions.  But  in  his  heart  were 
placid  content  that  he  had  once  more  taken  a  place  in  the 
world,  and  calm  assurance  that  each  successive  effort  would 
bring  him  increased  strength  for  the  morrow. 

For  a  month  of  afternoons  he  drove  with  Jules  Varou 
through  the  quiet  Normandy  lanes  or  along  the  tall  cliffs 
looking  down  upon  the  Channel.  The  weather  for  the 
season  was  wonderfully  fine  ;  during  the  hours  around  noon 
the  sun  had  still  the  power  to  warm,  and  the  gentle  breeze 
from  the  sea  was  invigorating  and  life-giving.  The  glow  of 
health  was  rapidly  returning  to  Eric's  cheeks. 

The  ships  from  Newfoundland  had  begun  to  return,  and 
at  last  one  of  Monsieur  Varou's  vessels  made  the  port.  Jules 
was  too  busy  now  to  go  for  drives.  But  Eric  was  strong 
enough  to  walk,  and  each  sunny  afternoon  he  would  stroll 
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around  the  harbour,  watching  the  unloading  of  the  vessels, 
the  weighing  and  classing  of  the  salted  fish,  the  stir  and  the 
bustle  attendant  on  the  harvesting  of  the  spoil  gathered 
through  long  months  midst  fog  and  storm,  and  brought  three 
thousand  miles  across  the  ocean.  Soon  every  day  ships  were 
arriving  in  twos  and  threes,  and  the  harbour,  deserted  during 
the  summer  except  for  a.  few  fishing  smacks  such  as  the 
Belle  Mariey  was  rapidly  filling.  Many  times  Eric  went 
out  to  the  pier  to  watch  the  incoming  craft.  The  scene  to 
him  was  a  strangely  touching  one — the  sailors  kneeling  on 
the  deck  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  heads  bared  and  bowed, 
as  their  ship  swept  under  the  hill  crowned  by  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Salut,  the  sacred  shrine  of  Fecamp  fishermen, 
where  many  a  votive  tablet  attests  their  devout  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  Virgin's  protection  amidst  the  perils  of  the 
deep  ;  the  crowd  of  trembling  wives,  and  sisters,  and  sweet- 
hearts, eager  to  learn  that  all  was  Veil  on  the  vessel,  from 
which  never  a  letter  or  message  of  any  kind  had  come  since 
the  priests  had  blessed  it  on  its  outward  voyage  in  the  early 
spring  ;  the  affectionate  and  affecting  reunions,  or  occasionally 
the  heartrending  outbursts  of  grief  when  the  news  was 
gently  given  that  the  longed-for  dear  one  would  never  again 
return  ;  the  commingling  of  devotion  and  superstition,  joy 
and  sorrow,  hopefulness  and  despair.  Eric  watched  from  a 
little  distance  ;  he  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  ;  he 
stood  aloof  from  these  simple  fisher  folk ;  and  yet  his 
heart-strings  vibrated  in  unison  and  in  sympathy  with 
theirs.  For  happiness  and  suffering  make  the  whole  world 
kin. 

One  evening,  after  witnessing  such  a  scene,  Eric  had 
turned  to  make  his  way  homewards,  when  on  the  fringe  of 
the  crowd  he  came  face  to  face  with  a  man  whom  he 
instantly  recognized,  but  who  failed  to  recognize  him, 
changed  and  bearded  as  he  was.     It  was  none  other  than 
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Jan  Maas,  the  journalist  and  tutor  of  Scheveningen.     Eric 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Mynheer,   how   are    you  ? "    he   asked,   speaking   i 
Dutch. 

"  Ha  !  Monsieur  Belfort !  Can  it  be  ?  But  how  altered  ! 
I  thought  you  were  in  TeneriflFe." 

"I  fell  ill,  and  have  been  here  some  time,"  ex- 
plained Eric,  briefly.  "  But  how  come  you  to  be  in 
Fecamp  ? " 

"  I  am  from  Paris  on  a  special  mission.  I  am  collecting 
subscriptions  for  the  Boers.  Ah  !  I  remember,"  added  Maas 
eagerly.  "Although  an  Englishman,  you  are  with  us  at 
heart.  Has  your  friend,  the  Irish  patriot,  already  gone 
to  fight  for  our  victorious  cause  ?  Oh,  is  not  the  news 
grand,  glorious  ?  In  another  month  the  Vierkleur  will  be 
flying  in  Durban  and  in  Cape  Town." 

Eric  paid  little  heed  to  this  rhapsody. 

"  Mynheer  Maas,  will  you  come  with  me  ?  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  quietly." 

There  was  a  little  caf6  across  the  road,  and  thither  Eric 
conducted  the  Dutchman.  He  ordered  coffee  for  himself; 
but  Maas,  after  the  formality  of  consulting  his  watch  to 
see  whether  the  "  absinthe  hour  "  had  yet  arrived,  chose 
the  more  seductive  aphitif,  Eric  began  his  business  at 
once. 

"  I  want  to  join  an  ambulance  corps  for  the  Transvaal. 
How  can  it  be  done  ? " 

"Nothing  easier.  We  are  sending  out  a  big  body  of 
men  in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  We  are  enrolling  volunteers. 
Let  me  put  your  name  down." 

Maas  drew  a  slim  book  from  his  pocket,  and  produced  a 
fountain  pen. 

"  Yes,  you  may  put  my  name  down,"  assented 
Eric, 
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A  thought  came  into  the  Dutchman's  face.  He  raised 
his  ferrety,  narrow-set  eyes. 

"  And  you  are  rich,  monsieur.  You  will  give  a  donation 
to  the  funds  ? " 

"  Certainly.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  contribute  two  hundred 
pounds  for  the  ambulance  with  which  I  shall  serve." 

For  a  moment  Maas  held  his  mouth  open  in  sur- 
prise. Then  he  waved  his  cap  above  his  head  in  frantic 
delight. 

"  Hurrah  !  You  are  a  milord.  All  the  English  are 
milords.  Vivent  les  Ang — ."  In  the  intoxication  of  his  joy 
he  had  almost  cried  "  Vivent  les  Anglais^'*  for  this  noble  con- 
tribution to  the  South  African  Patriotic  Fund  meant  the 
substantial  picking  of  a  twenty  per  cent,  commission  for 
Jan  Maas  himself.  But  he  quickly  rectified  the  error. 
"  Vivent  les  Bo — ers  !  "  he  cried,  with  soul-felt  enthusiasm  and 
dissyllabic  unction  ;  and  he  raised  his  tumbler  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  sentiment. 

Eric  saw  that  the  eyes  of  .the  two  or  three  loungers  in 
the  cafe  were  turned  upon  them.     He  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Where  and  when  can  I  see  you  in  Paris,  mynheer  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  At  our  offices  in  the  Rue  Taitbout.  After  I  address 
the  committee  here  to-night,  I  go  on  to  Havre.  From  there 
I  return  direct  to  Paris  on  Saturday." 

"  This  is  Thursday,"  said  Eric,  reflectively.  "  Well,  on 
Tuesday  morning  you  may  expect  me  at  the  Rue  Taitbout. 
Good-bye  till  then." 

"You  go  out  to  the  winning  side,"  exclaimed  Maas, 
flushed  and  wishful  to  be  congratulatory  as  he  shook 
hands. 

"  No,  my  friend,"  was  the  quiet  rejoinder.  "  Therein 
you  and  your  associates  make  a  grand  mistake.  Whatever 
the  present  position,  the  Boers  will  be  beaten,  will  be  utterly 
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smashed,  in  the  end.  And  that  is  precisely  why  I  go  out  to 
them.  The  victors  can  look  after  themselves  ;  but  the 
vanquished  will  need  all  the  help  that  God  in  His  pity  will 
send  them." 

And  Jan  Maas  was  left  to  his  absinthe  and  to  meditations 
that  were  somewhat  mixed. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

ON    A    MISSION    OF    MERCY 

Next  morning  Jules  Varou  burst  in  upon  Eric  before  the 
latter  had  quite  finished  dressing.  Excitement  was  glowing 
in  his  face.  He  dropped  into  a  chair  without  remembering 
to  take  off  his  hat,  and  he  bent  his  walking  cane  nervously 
across  his  knees. 

"  So  you  know  Jan  Maas  ? "  he  began  in  a  tone  of 
repressed  eagerness. 

"We  met  in  Scheveningen.  He  gave  lessons  in  Dutch 
to  a  friend  and  myself."  Eric  spoke  quietly  while  he  went 
on  with  the  final  touches  of  his  toilette. 

"  And  you  are  going  out  for  his  committee  to  the 
Transvaal  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  have  volunteered  for  ambulance  work  with 
the  Boers.  But  I  suppose  the  two  things  mean  the 
same." 

Jules  gave  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  every  fellow  takes  to  the  job  that  suits 
him  best,"  he  said,  with  a  show  of  indifference.  "  But  I 
have  got  other  news  for  you.  Monsieur  Belfort." 

He  used  the  name  for  the  first  time,  but  pronounced  it 
in  French  fashion,  so  that  it  fell  somewhat  unfamiliarly  even 
on  its  owner's  ears. 

"So   you   have   established   my  identity   at   last,"  said 
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Eric,  with  a  smile.  "Well,  I  have  no  longer  any  object 
to  hide  my  name.  But  what  is  your  news,  Monsieur 
Jules  ? »  ^1 

"I  have  been  one  of  the  local  committee  for  the 
Boers." 

"  Naturally,  I  might  have  expected  that." 

"  And  last  night  Jan  Maas  was  at  our  meeting  and 
called  for  volunteers.  He  told  us  you  had  joined — an 
Englishman." 

"  Ah,  and  did  my  nationality  cause  any  distrust  as  to 
motives  ? "  asked  Eric,  sitting  down  by  the  table. 

**  The  point  was  raised,"  replied  Varou,  "  but  it  was 
speedily  dismissed.  Maas  explained  that  he  knew  you  in 
Holland,  that  you  are  a  socialist,  and  that  your  intimate 
friend,  an  Irish  doctor,  has  already  gone  to  fight  for  the 
Boers." 

"  An  excellent  certificate  of  character,"  said  Eric,  dryly. 
"  But  my  friend,  if  he  has  gone,  went  as  a  doctor,  and  it  is 
simply  as  a  medical  assistant  that  I  go  too." 

"  Oh,  in  any  case  your  right  royal  subscription  to  the 
funds  carried  the  day.  The  doubtful  recruit  instantly 
became  a  hero,  I  can  tell  you.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
had  been  aroused,  and  when  more  volunteers  were  called 
for  "— 

Jules  paused  to  give  full  dramatic  effect  to  his  announce- 
ment, 

«  Well  ? "  queried  Eric. 

"  I  put  down  my  name  next  to  yours." 

"  What,  Monsieur  Jules,  you  going  to  South  Africa  ! 
You  will  leave  Fecamp  and  your  father's  business  for  the 
war  ? "  Eric's  face  and  voice  both  spoke  his  great 
surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  we  shall  be  comrades,"  said  Varou.  "  So  if  you 
like  we'll  drop  the  monsieur  between  us.     I  shall  be  simply 
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Jules,  and  you  Belfort,  unless  you  have  a  Christian  name 
which  you  prefer." 

"  No,"  replied  Eric,  reflectively :  "  Belfort  will  do 
very  well.  But  what  motive  has  prompted  you  to  take 
this  step,  Jules  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  home  and 
France  had  too  great  attractions  for  you  to  dream  of  going 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and  to  a  life  of  hardship 
and  danger." 

"  Englishmen  are  not  the  only  ones  that  answer  a  call  to 
duty,"  replied  Varou,  drawing  himself  up  stiffly  and  somewhat 
resentfully. 

"Of  course  not,  my  dear  fellow,  and  I  am  sincerely 
delighted  that  we  are  to  be  together.  Under  the  Red 
Cross  every  sentiment  of  national  rivalry  or  antagonism  is 
swept  away.  Wc  shall  be  comrades,  Jules  ;  but  let  us  also 
be  friends." 

Eric  put  forth  his  hand,  and  Varou  clasped  it ;  but 
his  eyes  dropped  uneasily  under  the  other's  open  truthful 
gaze.  There  was  in  the  Englishman's  heart,  however, 
no  misgiving  that  might  have  caused  him  to  notice  the 
momentarily  shifty  look. 

"  I  leave  for  Paris  on  Monday,"  he  continued.  "  When 
will  you  start  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  ready  to  go  with  you  then  ;  we  had 
better  stick  together,  Belfort.  But  there  are  lots  of  things 
I  must  see  to,  so  I'll  be  moving  on." 

Eric  was  left  alone,  and  he  continued  meditating  for 
a  while.  He  was  sincerely  glad  that  Jules  Varou  was 
coming  with  him  to  the  Transvaal.  He  would  go  into 
the  world  less  utterly  alone ;  and  it  would  be  pleasant,  too, 
at  times  to  have  some  one  to  speak  to  in  English.  Eric 
had  no  sentimental  attachment  for  the  young  Frenchman ; 
but,  by  ignoring  Varou's  violent  racial  prejudices,  he  had 
come  to  hold  him  in  friendly  esteem.     The  companionship 
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had  cheered  him  in  illness,  helped  him  in  convalescence, 
and  grown  to  be  as  second  nature  now  in  the  days  of 
restored  health.  Yes  ;  he  was  pleased  at  the  thought  that  it 
was  to  continue. 

He  next  discussed  with  himself  how  best  he  could  show 
his  gratitude  to  the  Cabots  for  all  the  care  they  had  lavished 
upon  him.  He  owed  these  good  people  his  life  twice  over  ; 
Gaston  had  saved  him  from  the  sea,  and  his  wife  had 
assuredly  nursed  him  back  from  death  that  was  impending, 
and  would  have  been  certain  but  for  her  care.  He  knew 
well  that  they  looked  for  no  recompense — that  the  deed  of 
Christian  kindness  had  been  prompted  by  the  memory  of 
the  son  who  had  found  a  grave  in  the  ocean,  and  that  their 
faithful  hearts  were  already  amply  rewarded  by  the  thought 
that  they  had  done  this  thing  for  their  dead  dear  one's  sake. 
But  Eric  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  service  for  service, 
conscious  though  he  was  that  the  one  he  could  do  would  be 
but  small  as  compared  with  that  done  for  him. 

He  had  promised  ;f  200  for  the  ambulance  to  the  Boers, 
and  he  would  leave  behind  a  similar  amount  for  his  humble 
fisher  friends.  Eric  had  come  to  learn  that  Gaston  Cabot 
had  an  account  at  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  that  he  added 
to  it  a  few  napoleons  after  each  trip  of  the  Belle  Marie, 
He  also  knew  that  the  old  people  indulged  the  hope  that 
after  another  fishing  season  the  husband  would  be  able  to 
retire  from  the  sea  and  madame  to  relinquish  the  hard  and 
poorly  paid  work  in  the  net  factory,  so  that  their  declining 
years  might  be  spent  in  the  domestic  peace  and  restfulness 
that  knows  no  luxury  but  need  fear  no  care — ambition's 
highest  goal  for  frugal,  humble  people  of  their  class  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  France.  Eric's  mind  was 
made  up  that  the  well-earned  era  of  repose  should  commence 
now. 

That   afternoon  he  went   to   one   of  the   Banks,   and 
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changed  English  notes  for  ;^200  into  French  paper  repre- 
senting the  equivalent  of  5000  francs.  Then  he  repaired  to 
the  Caisse  d'Epargne  above  the  railw^ay  station,  and  there 
paid  in  the  money  to  Gaston  Cabot's  credit,  taking  a  receipt 
for  the  deposit  and  exacting  a  promise  from  the  manager 
that  no  intimation  should  be  given  to  the  fisherman  mean- 
while. Next  he  strolled  to  the  hotel  in  the  central  square  of 
the  town,  and  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  sent  down  to  the 
Cabots'  cottage  on  the  Sunday  night — a  dinner  complete  in 
every  detail,  from  the  appetizing  hors  d'osuvre  right  to  the 
crowning  cup  of  cafl  a  la  fine  Champagne.  Again  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  was  imposed. 

Next  morning  Eric  stopped  Madame  Cabot  when  she 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  market. 

"  Provide  for  to-day,  and  for  luncheon  to-morrow,  little 
mother,'*  he  said,  "  but  not  for  to-morrow's  dinner.  On 
Sunday  you  and  monsieur  dine  with  me — I  am  the  host, 
and  you  are  my  guests  on  my  last  night  in  Fecamp." 

"  But  where  ? "  she  asked  in  wonder,  and  with  some 
degree  of  nervous  dread.  In  the  whole  course  of  her  life 
she  had  never  dined  from  home. 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me,"  rephed  Eric,  gaily ;  and  he 
remained  obdurate  to  every  importunity  for  enlighten- 
ment. 

On  Sunday  evening,  when  he  came  downstairs  from  his 
room  to  the  big  kitchen  that  occupied  the  entire  ground 
floor  of  the  cottage,  he  found  madame  arrayed  in  a  black 
silk  dress,  and  monsieur  in  a  black  frock  coat  and  brightly 
speckled  waistcoat  of  antediluvian  cut  and  material.  He 
himself  had  donned  a  new  suit  of  dark  tweed  which  had  been 
made  for  him  in  Fecamp. 

"  But  you  have  forgotten  to  lay  the  cloth  !  "  he  cried, 
pointing  to  the  bare  table  of  polished  deal. 

Madame  Cabot  looked  hopelessly  perplexed. 
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"  Come,  I  will  help  you,"  continued  Eric,  pulling  open 
the  drawer  that  contained  forks  and  spoons,  and  rattling  the 
contents.  "  But  first  of  all,  little  mother,  bring  forth  your 
snowiest  tablecloth  and  serviettes." 

The  old  woman,  bewildered,  but  beginning  to  guess  his 
intentions,  hastened  upstairs,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
required  articles.  Gaston  looked  on,  stolid  and  silent  as 
ever.  . 

"  The  table  is  set,  but  there  are  no  victuals  in  the  house,"  | 
he  said  at  last.  ' 

"  Here  they  come,"  exclaimed  Eric,  for  he  had  heard 
the  sound  of  voices  and  the  clatter  of  a  tray  outside  the 
street  door.  j| 

Then,  when  the  waiters  had  placed  a  pile  of  pewter- 
covered  dishes  on  the  stove  and  ranged  a  row  of  other  dishes 
on  the  side  table,  and  finally  withdrawn,  Eric  turned,  and, 
offering  his  arm,  gravely  announced — 

"  Madame  est  servie.  I  thought  it  would  be  more 
pleasant  for  us  to  dine  here  than  in  the  hotel,"  he  explained  ; 
and  both  the  old  folks  showed  by  their  looks  their  full 
appreciation  of  the  surprise  and  of  the  delicate  motive  that 
had  inspired  it. 

The  meal  was  a  happy  one;  neither  Gaston  nor  his 
wife  had  ever  partaken  of  such  sumptuous  fare  before  ;  they 
had  never  sipped  such  wines  in  all  their  life-time  ;  the  coffee 
was  delicious ;  ah,  they  would  ever  remember  that  night, 
irrespective  of  the  exact  date,  as  their  golden  wedding  feast, 
which  fell  this  coming  autumn-tide.  Eric  was  well  pleased 
at  the  suggestion. 

"  Well,  here  is  your  golden  wedding  present,  little 
mother,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  the  Savings'  Bank  receipt  in 
her  hand.  Madame  Cabot  could  read  just  a  little,  and 
where  figures  were  concerned  she  had  the  quickest  of  eyes 
and  the  swiftest  comprehension. 
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"  Five  thousand  francs  ! "  she  exclaimed  in  blank 
amazement. 

"  They  are  yours,"  he  declared.  "  That  sum  has  been 
placed  to  monsieur's  credit  at  the  Savings'  Bank.  You  see 
you  cannot  refuse  my  gift.  I  am  off  to-morrow  with  the 
early  morning  train." 

Cabot  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  Eric  followed  his 
example. 

"You  will  go  no  more  to  sea,  Gaston,  nor  madame  to 
work,"  he  said.  *'  That  is  the  meaning  of  my  present. 
And  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  made  the  means  of 
bringing  you  this  happiness." 

They  gripped  hands ,  there  was  the  shine  of  tears  in  the 
fisherman's  eyes. 

"  May  the  Lord  bless  you  ! "  was  all  he  murmured. 

But  madame  flung  her  arms  around  Eric's  neck,  pulled 
down  his  face,  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheeks. 

"  When  I  saw  Gaston  carrying  you  in,"  she  cried,  "  I 
knew  that  the  Mother  of  Safety  had  sent  a  blessing  to  our 
home.  It  gave  me  joy  to  nurse  you,  as  I  would  have  nursed 
our  own  dear  boy  had  the  good  Lord  spared  him  to  us. 
But  I  have  come  to  love  you  for  yourself,  m'sieu,  as  a 
mother  might  a  son.  And  never,  never  again  will  I  believe 
that  all  the  English  are  bad.  I  tell  my  neighbours  to  look 
at  you  when  they  speak  such  things.  Never  will  I  believe 
it,  even  though  your  gunboat  did  fire  on  the  fishing-smack 
from  Boulogne." 

Eric  smiled  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  I  am  glad  to  think,  madame,"  he  said  gravely,  "  that 
you  have  kindlier  thoughts  for  England  than  have  most  of 
your  neighbours.  A  little  leaven  may  leaven  the  whole 
lump,  and  you  can  at  least  teach  the  Fecamp  fisher  folk  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  argument — that  if  you  have  a 
sense  of  grievance  against  us  as  regards  Newfoundland,  so 
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my  countrymen  on  that  island  have  a  sense  of  grievan 
against  you,  who,  they  think,  have  exceeded  your  rights  and 
Vi^orked  to  the  injury  of  their  colony.  But  there,  little 
mother,  in  your  case  and  mine  only  close  acquaintance  has 
been  needed  to  make  us  dear  friends.  So  when  France  and 
England  come  to  understand  each  other  better,  all  foolish 
national  animosity  will  cease.  God  give  you  and  monsieur 
every  happiness  till  the  end  of  your  days." 

He  kissed  the  old  woman  on  both  her  russet  cheeks,  and 
said  good-night. 

It  was  a  cold  but  sunny  afternoon  when  Eric  first  trod 
the  streets  of  Paris.  The  gay,  bright,  beautiful  city  took  his 
heart  by  storm,  the  palpitating  life  on  the  Boulevards  fairly 
intoxicated  him,  the  mere  joy  of  living  surged  once  more 
through  his  veins.  And  now  he  had  a  definite  object  before 
him  ;  at  last  he  was  on  the  point  of  realizing  the  dreams  he 
used  to  dream  on  the  invalid  couch  of  his  boyhood.  He 
could  do  something,  even  though  it  were  only  a  little  some- 
thing, for  suffering  humanity.  To  him  who  had  endured  so 
much,  the  alleviation  of  pain  had  always  seemed  to  be  the 
divinest  mission  in  this  world.  Hospitals  were  his  churches, 
doctors  his  preachers,  nurses  his  sisters  of  charity.  Even  as 
a  humble  bearer  of  a  stretcher  on  the  battle-field  he  would 
join  the  noble  mission  of  mercy ;  and  he  thanked  God  both 
for  the  restored  physical  strength  that  rendered  his  participa- 
tion in  such  work  possible,  and  for  the  opportunity  of 
enlisting  under  the  Red  Cross  banner  which  the  chance 
meeting  with  Jan  Maas  had  presented. 

He  was  on  his  way  now  to  the  Boer  offices  in  the  Rue 
Taitbout,  and  Jules  Varou  was  by  his  side.  They  found  the 
place  easily  enough  ;  it  was  marked  by  a  little  crowd 
gathered  on  the  pavement  staring  at  flaming  placards  and 
the  latest  bulletins  purporting  to  be  from  the  seat  of  war. 
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Varou  led  the  way,  piloting  his  companion  through  a  noisy- 
throng  in  the  outer  vestibule  to  a  room  behind,  reserved,  as  a 
strip  of  boldly  lettered  paper  showed,  for  the  committee. 

Their  coming  was  expected — a  dozen  gentlemen  were 
seated  at  the  long  table  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
apartment ;  Jan  Maas  himself  was  close  to  the  door,  ready 
to  take  Eric  by  the  hand. 

"Gentlemen,  our  English  volunteer,"  he  exclaimed, 
turning  round  to  his  fellow  committee-men  with  an  im- 
posing gesture  ;  "  our  new  comrade.  Monsieur  Belfort ;  and 
Monsieur  Jules  Varou,  our  co-worker  at  F6camp.'* 

There  was  no  show  of  responsive  enthusiasm  in  the 
room — ^just  a  buzz  of  curiosity.  Eric  took  the  seat  assigned 
to  him,  close  to  the  president  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He 
felt  decidedly  uncomfortable  ;  the  theatrical  display  indulged 
in  by  Maas  had  jarred  on  his  sensibilities. 

Shyly  and  nervously  he  looked  around  him  ;  his  eye 
travelled  along  the  two  lines  of  faces  ;  all  the  men  were 
young,  some  of  them  mere  lads ;  in  that  first  glance  he  was 
just  conscious  of  sallow  cheeks,  keen  flashing  eyes,  cynical  or 
reckless  smiles,  impassioned  conversation  here  and  there 
accompanied  by  vehement  gestures. 

Then  the  chairman  tapped  on  the  table,  and  all  was 
still.  Eric  dropped  his  eyes  and  waited.  Soon  he  heard 
his  own  name  pronounced. 

"  Monsieur  Belfort,"  said  the  chairman,  "  we  have  been 
fully  informed  by  Monsieur  Jan  Maas  of  your  wishes  in  join- 
ing us.  You  volunteer  for  Red  Cross  work  solely,  which 
in  view  of  your  nationality  is  natural.  We  readily  accept 
your  services  in  that  capacity." 

A  series  of  table  raps  down  the  room  signified  the 
general  approval. 

"  We  understand,"  the  president  went  on,  "  that  you 
wish  to  contribute  to  our  funds  a  sum  of  five  thousand  francs." 
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"  My  contribution  is  here,"  said  Eric,  taking  a  bundle 
of  bank-notes  from  his  pocket  and  handing  it  over  to  the 
speaker. 

For  a  moment  the  applause  was  genuine  and  deafening. 
Jan  Maas,  on  the  other  side  of  the  chairman,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  money,  and  was  greedily  counting  it. 

"Monsieur  Maas  will  give  you  the  official  receipt," 
continued  the  chairman.  "  Meanwhile  I  thank  you  in 
the  name  of  the  committee  for  your  generous  donation. 
You  are  assigned  to  C  ambulance  party,  which  sails  from 
Marseilles  on  the  steamer  Alghien  on  Saturday  week. 
Railway  and  boat  tickets  will  be  sent  to  your  hotel  for 
Monsieur  Varou  and  yourself." 

Eric  bowed,  and  rose  to  withdraw.  He  felt  neither 
inclination  nor  call  to  say  anything  ;  his  one  wish  was 
to  escape  from  his  present  surroundings,  for  he  had  never 
faced  such  a  gathering  of  strangers  before.  As  he  stood, 
uncertain  and  flushing  under  the  fixed  looks  of  all  present, 
he  cast  a  timid  appealing  glance  at  the  Dutchman  opposite. 
Maas  had  just  finished  writing  out  the  receipt ;  he  took 
the  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  came  round  to  Eric, 
touching  him  on  the  shoulder, 

"  All  right  ;  that  will  do  just  now,"  he  whispered. 
**  Come  away." 

"  Au  revoir,  messieurs,"  said  Eric,  with  grave  politeness, 
as  he  bowed  again. 

After  the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  he  was  conscious 
of  an  eager  repressed  outburst  of  many  voices.  Maas 
conducted  him  across  the  vestibule,  to  a  corner  free  from 
the  pressure  of  the  moving  crowd. 

"  Wait  here  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  said,  "  until  Monsieur 
Varou  rejoins  you.  I  must  go  back  to  the  committee-room, 
but  will  see  you  again." 

Eric  found  himself  watching  the  bustling  scene  around 
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him  with  considerable  interest.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
was  a  table,  on  which  a  big  book  rested  and  round  which 
the  throng  chiefly  surged.  From  a  placard  hanging  on  the 
wall  by  his  side,  he  discovered  that  an  address  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  was  being  signed.  The  placard  gave  the  terms  of  the 
testimonial.  These  were  quite  inoffensive  even  to  English 
sentiment ;  the  few  sentences  were  simply  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  brave  men  fighting  for  their  country  in  a  cause 
which  they  deemed  to  be  a  righteous  one.  Eric  read  them 
with  pleasure  ;  they  expressed  much  his  own  feelings  on 
the  subject ;  and  in  a  generous  impulse  he  advanced  to  the 
table  to  add  his  name  to  the  roll  in  the  book. 

He  attached  his  signature  without  further  thinking.  But 
he  had  barely  relinquished  the  pen,  when  a  curious  fancy 
crossed  his  mind.  He  threw  back  the  pages  of  the  volume, 
and  began  to  peruse  the  actual  address  therein  inscribed.  He 
had  not  gone  far  when  his  face  grew  pale.  The  opening 
paragraph  was  exactly  as  the  placard  on  the  wall  declared, 
but  there  were  additional  sentences  which  constituted  the 
vilest,  most  atrocious,  most  slanderous  and  untruthful  abuse 
of  his  own  country  he  had  ever  read.  The  tirade  closed  with 
devout  thanks  to  God  that  the  two  Republican  Presidents 
were  the  instruments  in  the  divine  hands  that  were  destined 
to  bring  to  utter  ruin  the  whole  fabric  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  official  in  charge  of  the  book  read  something  in 
Eric's  face. 

"  Come,  monsieur,"  he  said,  endeavouring  to  close  the 
volume,  "  you  can  read  the  address  on  the  wall.  You  are 
delaying  the  signing." 

But  Eric  held  the  cover  open  until  he  had  re-read  the 
passage  and  fixed  every  word  in  his  mind.  Then  he  allowed 
the  attendant  to  turn  back  the  book  to  the  half-filled  page 
that  awaited  new  autographs. 
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"  Stand  aside,  monsieur,"  said  the  man,  as  a  newcomer 
pressed  forward,  pen  in  hand. 

"  No,"  cried  Eric  in  a  loud  voice.  "  The  placard  on 
the  wall  is  a  lie.  You  have  made  me  sign  my  name  to  a  lie 
— to  an  utter  and  abominable  falsehood  ; "  and  he  ripped 
out  the  page  that  bore  his  signature,  and,  tearing  it  into 
four  fragments,  flung  them  to  the  floor. 

Instantly  there  was  a  hoarse  surge  of  impassioned  voices, 
yells  of  imprecation,  raised  sticks,  furious  cries — "  A  has  lei 
Anglais  !  "     "  Mort  a  P Anglais  I " 

But  Eric  stood  pale  and  calm,  facing  the  angry  mob. 


CHAPTER   XVllI 

DISILLUSION 

When  Eric  Belfort  had  left  the  committee-room,  the 
president  turned  to  Jules  Varou. 

"You  and  Jan  Maas  have  both  answered  for  this 
Englishman,"  he  said.  "  You  believe  that  he  goes  out  with 
absolutely  honest  intent." 

"  I  believe  there  is  not  the  faintest  thought  of  treachery 
in  his  mind,"  replied  Varou  firmly,  and  with  a  look  that 
added  conviction  to  his  words.  At  the  moment  he  spoke 
Maas  re-entered  the  room, 

"  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that,  Monsieur  Maas  ?  " 
asked  a  member  of  the  committee. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Dutchman  ;  "  as  I  happen  to  know, 
the  fellow  is  a  visionary  who  would  fight  against  his  own 
country  if  it  outraged  his  ideals.  But  what  the  devil  does 
all  this  matter  now  ?  "  he  added  with  a  sinister  laugh.  "  We 
have  got  his  money,  and  that's  the  main  thing.  My  re- 
sponsibility is  over  at  all  events ;  Monsieur  Jules  Varou  is 
answerable  for  the  rest." 

*'  You  clearly  understand  the  duty  you  have  undertaken  I  " 
asked  the  chairman,  addressing  Varou. 

"  Clearly,"  replied  the  latter. 

"  You  will  not  leave  the  Englishman's  side  here  in 
France  or  in  South  Africa.     You  will  carefully  watch  his 
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correspondence,  and  you  will  shoot  him  dead  the  moment 
you  detect  him  giving  information  to  his  countrymen,  or  in 
any  other  act  of  treachery." 

"  In  such  a  case,"  replied  Varou,  with  a  grim  smile,  "  I 
shall  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  putting  a  bullet  through  his 
head." 

"  That's  all  right  then  ;  and  if  there  is  any  more  gold  to 
be  got  out  of  him,  Jan  Maas,  don't  let  the  gentleman  carry 
away  such  a  superfluity  to  South  Africa." 

There  was  a  general  guflfaw  round  the  table,  in  which 
Maas  joined. 

"  You  may  trust  me  for  that,  Mr.  President,"  he  re- 
sponded, his  red  eyelids  blinking  as  he  laughed. 

At  that  precise  moment  the  swell  of  angry  voices  came 
from  the  vestibule,  quickly  rising  in  fury  until  it  reached  a 
perfect  babel  of  shouts  and  curses.  Through  the  din  the 
one  distinguishable  cry  was — "^  bas  les  Anglais  /" 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  asked  the  president,  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

But  Jan  Maas,  next  the  door,  had  darted  out,  and  Jules 
Varou  followed  him.  They  could  see  Eric's  pale  face 
through  the  forest  of  walking-sticks  waving  in  the  air.  The 
scuflSle  was  commencing  ;  but  Maas  gave  a  shout  for  silence 
that  partially  quelled  the  storm. 

"  You  confounded  fools,"  he  cried,  "  would  you  have 
a  riot  here  in  these  rooms  ?  If  there  is  anything  like  that, 
the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  suppress  us." 

"Look  what  this  pig  of  an  Englishman  has  done," 
screamed  one  infuriated  individual,  pointing  first  to  the 
mutilated  book  and  then  to  Eric. 

"  I  can  justify  what  I  have  done,"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
with  cold  contemptuousness.  The  defence,  which  was  a 
defiance,  provoked  a  howl  of  angry  rejoinder. 

"For  God's  sake  come  in  here,"  whispered  Varou  in 
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Eric's  ear,  as  he  pressed  him  back  towards  the  committee- 
room.  Maas  aided  the  effort,  and  a  few  of  those  around 
him  acted  as  a  barricade  to  keep  back  the  more  rabid  section 
of  the  crowd.  But  once  Eric  had  disappeared  from  view, 
the  tumult  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  originated. 

"Take  your  book  inside,"  said  Maas  to  its  custodian, 
indicating  by  a  gesture  that  he  was  to  go  first.  Then,  after 
assuring  himself  by  a  comprehensive  glance  that  no  further 
disturbance  need  be  feared,  the  Dutchman  followed  into  the 
inner  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

The  official  deposited  the  torn  volume  upon  the  table, 
and  at  sight  of  it  an  ominous  snarl  of  indignation  went 
round.  He  proceeded  to  explain  what  had  happened — that 
the  Englishman  had  first  signed  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
had  then  deliberately  snatched  out  the  page.  The  president 
turned  to  Eric  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  gave  it 
fearlessly,  although  his  voice  trembled  from  the  agitation  he 
was  sternly  repressing. 

"  I  did  what  I  did  because  the  signatures  in  that  book 
are  being  obtained  by  false  pretences.  Upon  the  walls  out 
there  are  placards  which  purport  to  give  the  text  of  the 
address.  These  placards  are  the  only  thing  which  the 
people  who  sign  read.  But  the  real  address  in  the  book  is 
quite  different.  I  chanced  to  read  it  after  I  had  written 
my  name,  and,  when  I  had  read,  I  took  the  simplest  means  of 
cancelling  a  signature  that  had  been  fraudulently  obtained." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  such  straightforward  truth- 
fulness and  manliness  that  they  carried  weight.  There 
were  a  few  contemptuous  shoulder-shrugs  that  such  a  fuss 
should  be  made  over  a  trick,  the  real  object  of  which  every 
one  present  except  Eric  knew  ;  but  there  was  a  shame- 
faced look  on  more  than  one  countenance.  The  president 
explained. 

"  The  full  text  of  the  address  is  known  to  most  people 
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who  sign.  But  if  we  were  to  placard  the  whole  document, 
you  can  see  that  there  would  be  a  protest  from  the  British 
Embassy." 

"  That  does  not  excuse  or  palliate  the  contemptible 
fraud  your  committee  perpetrates,"  replied  Eric,  stoutly. 

"  Hold  a  minute,"  interrupted  Jan  Maas.  "  This  is 
none  of  our  affair.  We  are  the  Red  Cross  Committee. 
The  Presidential  Address  Committee  attends  to  its  own 
business.  You  have  interfered  with  a  matter.  Monsieur 
Belfort,  in  which  neither  you  nor  we  have  any  concern." 

"  Excuse  me,  mynheer  ;  it  was  my  concern  to  revoke 
my  signature  falsely  obtained.  But  I  am  glad  that  no 
gentleman  connected  with  the  Red  Cross  organization  is  a 
party  to  such  an  act  of  mean  paltry  deceit." 

The  president  was  a  man  of  tact,  and  Maas  had  given 
him  the  clue  to  a  graceful  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"Well,  we  have  not  seen  this  matter  quite  in  the  light 
in  which  you  represent  it,"  he  said.  "  But  we  shall  lay  the 
point  before  the  other  committee,  and  perhaps  they  will  find 
some  means  to  alter  an  arrangement  which  really  only  public 
policy  has  compelled  us  to  adopt.  I  presume  you  are  still 
wishful  to  continue  as  a  Red  Cross  volunteer." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Eric,  after  a  moment's  hesitation.  "  I 
recognize  that  I  cannot  go  anywhere  in  France  without 
being  surrounded  by  bitter  national  prejudice.  But  I  am 
willing  to  shut  my  eyes  to  all  that,  provided  I  can  get  out 
under  the  Red  Cross,  and  be  useful  in  this  terrible  and 
unhappy  war.  There  may  be  chicanery  and  trickery  here," 
he  went  on  boldly,  pointing  to  the  book  containing  the 
address,  "  but  we  workers  on  the  field  will  be  out  of  all  that, 
thank  God." 

Jan  Maas'  eyes  gleamed  with  anger. 

"  You  have  said  quite  enough,  monsieur,"  he  cried  in  T 
sharp  voice.     "  You  are  lucky  in  going  scot-free  after  the 
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outrage  you  have  just  committed,  and  I  would  recommend 
you  to  keep  your  high-flown  sentiments  to  yourself  for  the 
future." 

"  I  shall  do  what  I  consider  to  be  my  duty  at  all  times," 
was  the  dignified  answer.  "  Are  you  coming  with  me, 
Jules  ? "     And  he  turned  to  the  door. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  keep  with  you,  Belfort,"  replied  Varou, 
sending  a  significant  glance  down  the  table. 

"  By  the  back  way,  please,  after  this  disturbance,"  said 
Maas,  opening  a  second  door  behind  the  president. 

"No,  thank  you,"  responded  Eric.  "An  Englishman 
always  uses  the  front  door,  gentlemen." 

There  were  some  muttered  curses  at  the  table  as,  with 
these  proud  words  on  his  lips,  he  once  again  passed  out  of 
the  room  into  the  thronged  vestibule.  He  left  the  door 
open,  and  the  looks  of  all  followed.  Angry  men  had  been 
waiting  for  his  reappearance,  but  time  had  brought  reflection, 
and  there  was  something  in  Eric's  undaunted  glance  that 
kept  the  crowd  silent  and  made  it  part  before  him.  Followed 
by  Varou,  he  gained  the  street  without  further  insult  or 
molestation. 

When  they  had  disappeared  from  view,  Jan  Maas  closed 
the  door  of  the  committee-room.  His  face  wore  a  look  of 
malignant  hatred. 

"  By  God  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I'll  cut  the  cockerel's 
comb  yet !  " 

"  He  is  a  plucky  beggar,  at  all  events,"  said  the  presi- 
dent ;  and  a  murmur  of  concurrence  came  from  several 
quarters. 

Meanwhile  Eric  and  Varou  were  once  more  on  the 
Boulevards. 

"  We  have  a  week  to  see  the  sights  of  Paris,"  said  the 
Frenchman.     "  Where  shall  we  begin  ? " 

"  No,"  returned  Eric.     "  My   mind  is   bent  on   other 
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things,  Jules.  I  have  a  dear  friend  whom  I  am  sure  I  shall 
find  in  the  Transvaal  and  w^ith  the  Boers.  I  w^ish  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  make  myself  useful  to  him.  He 
is  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  highly  skilled  in  both  branches 
of  his  profession.  He  taught  me  the  rudiments  of  practical 
medicine,  and  gave  me  some  instruction  in  dressing.  But 
there  is  the  chance  now  of  improving  my  knowledge  and  my 
skill,  and  I  am  going  to  take  it." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Let  us  seek  out  a  school  where  they  teach  first  aid  to 
the  injured.     There  must  be  many  such  in  Paris," 

"  No  doubt." 

"  Well,  if  we  take  every  class  that  offers,  forenoon, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  we  might  get  in  a  score  of  drills  and 
lectures  before  we  have  to  start  for  Marseilles." 

"  You  are  an  enthusiast,  Belfort,"  said  Varou,  with  an 
admiring  glance  that  had  just  a  touch  of  mockery  in  it. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  undertaking  the  responsibility  of 
work,  unless  one  tries  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  to  do  it 
well,"  replied  Eric. 

"  ril  go  in  for  a  little  revolver  practice,  too,"  mused  the 
Frenchman. 

"  You  and  I  can  have  no  need  for  that.  We  are  non- 
combatants." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  responded  Varou,  dryly. 
"Even  with  an  ambulance,  my  friend,  there  is  no  saying 
when  one  may  need  to  be  handy  with  a  bullet." 

"  Not  in  my  case,  Jules.  I  would  not  take  a  fellow- 
being's  life  to  save  my  own — never,  never." 

Varou  shrugged  his  shoulders  incredulously  and  con- 
temptuously, and  the  subject  dropped. 

That  same  night,  however,  he  found  the  school  which 
his  friend  required — in  a  big  building  near  the  Madeleine, 
where  gymnastics,  fencing,  shooting,  and  first  aid  were  all 
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taught  systematically.  So  for  the  rest  of  the  week  Eric 
laboured  contentedly  and  indefatigably.  He  triple-banked 
his  lessons,  enrolling  himself  in  three  different  classes  held  at 
different  hours  of  the  day.  Varou  joined  in  the  evening  work, 
but  morning  and  afternoon  he  patronized  the  shooting  gallery. 

Neither  of  them  revisited  the  committee-rooms  in  the 
Rue  Taitbout,  but  Jan  Maas  occasionally  came  to  their 
hotel  during  the   "  absinthe    hour,"  and  never   refused   an 
invitation  to  remain  to  dinner.     Eric  was  coldly  polite  to 
him,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  intimacy  on  either  side. 
The  Hollander  and  the  Frenchman,  however,  joined  in  long 
colloquies,  most  of  which  Eric  was  free  to  listen  to  if  he 
cared.     Maas  told  how  the  draft  of  men  that  were  to  sail 
the  following  week  was  now  complete,  and  Varou  took  all 
the    instructions  as  to  travelling  to  Marseilles  and  getting 
aboard  the  Alghien  on  the  afternoon  preceding  the  day  of 
sailing.     It  had  been  arranged,  without  Eric's  cognizance, 
that  he  and  Varou  should  journey  south  alone,  and  not  with 
the  general  party,  for  whom  an  enthusiastic  send-off  at  the 
Gare    de    Lyon    was    being   organized.      The   anti-British 
demonstration  could  not  fail  to, rouse  the  young  Englishman's 
blood  again,  so  he  was  best  out  of  it ;  and  meanwhile  never 
a  word  was  dropped  in  his  hearing  that  was  calculated  to 
touch  his  national  susceptibilities. 

So  the  first  week  in  Paris  came  to  an  end.  On  the 
Sunday,  although  the  gymnasium  was  open,  Eric  elected  for 
a  day  of  rest.  He  and  Varou  attended  a  service  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon they  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Cemetery  of  Pere 
Lachaise.  To  Eric  it  was  a  great  feast  of  the  soul  to  wander 
among  the  tombs  inscribed  with  the  names  of  men  world- 
famous  in  literature,  art,  and  statecraft.  But  most  of  all 
was  he  impressed  with  the  Wall  of  the  Communists,  where 
the  last  of  the  desperadoes  of  1871  were  shot  down  in  their 
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hundreds  like  rabbits  in  a  battue,  and  where  the  memory  of 
the  dreadful  tragedy  is  still  preserved  by  blood-red  wreaths, 
annually  renewed  and  inscribed  as  being  from  Revolutionary 
Societies  and  Workmen's  Leagues  to  "  The  Martyrs  of  the 
Fatherland."  He  examined  these  lurid  badges  of  mourning, 
he  watched  artisans  in  blouses  gazing  on  them  with  silent, 
set  faces,  and  he  read,  scratched  upon  the  walls,  the  most 
significant  words  of  all — simple  terms  of  affection,  "  father," 
"  brother,"  "  comrade,"  "  friend,"  And  as  he  turned  away, 
he  realized  that  in  Paris  the  spirit  of  revolution  only  slumbers 
— it  is  not  dead. 

During  the  three  succeeding  days  Eric  stuck  closely  to 
his  ambulance  lessons ;  and  on  the  Thursday  morning  he 
and  Varou  started  for  Marseilles.  Maas  was  on  the  railway 
platform  to  see  them  off ;  but  they  would  meet  again,  for 
the  Dutchman  was  to  travel  south  with  the  general  con- 
tingent by  the  night  train  and  superintend  the  embarkation. 

So  Eric  kept  twelve  hours  ahead  of  the  angry,  furious 
shouts,  "  A  has  les  Anglais"  "  Conspuez  les  Anglais^^  which 
at  many  a  wayside  station  sped  the  so-called  French  Red 
Cross  Brigade  on  its  mission  of  peace,  mercy,  and  universal 
goodwill. 

He  had  gone  aboard  the  Alghien^  early  in  the  evening, 
and  the  vessel  was  now  lying  out  in  the  roadstead  ready  for 
departure  at  dawn,  when  he  heard,  borne  from  the  wharr 
through  the  darkness,  the  enthusiastic  cries  that  announced 
the  arrival  of  his  fellow  passengers.  Words  were  indis- 
tinguishable ;  but  he  realized  that  the  Red  Cross  missionaries 
were  receiving  a  great  popular  acclaim.  He  remarked  on 
the  fact  to  Varou,  leaning  over  the  bulwarks  by  his  side. 
But  the  Frenchman  kept  silent  ;  there  was  only  a  cynical 
smile  upon  his  lips. 

Quarter  of  an  hour  later  a  steam  launch,  followed  by 
parting  salvoes  of  cheering  from  the  shore,  drew  close  to  the 
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transport,  and  Eric  saw  his  companions  of  the  voyage  for 
the  first  time.  Good  heavens  !  What  a  desperate  set  of 
ruffians  they  looked  as  they  swarmed  aboard  !  All,  well  nigh 
without  exception,  were  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  but 
they  were  also  intoxicated  with  the  public  enthusiasm  that 
had  been  lavished  upon  them.  The  air  reeked  with  ribaldry, 
and  was  sulphurous  with  blasphemy.  Up  they  scrambled 
by  the  accommodation  ladder  as  if  some  inferno  were  vomit- 
ing forth  its  devil  spawn,  and  Eric  in  the  semi-gloom  of 
the  imperfectly  lighted  deck  saw  a  procession  of  figures  of 
every  type  of  blackguardism — faces  red  and  bloated,  pale  and 
haggard,  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  dishevelled  locks,  clothes 
torn,  boots  split  open,  veritable  pictures  of  physical  and 
moral  dilapidation.  They  might  have  been  a  gaol  delivery 
from  La  Roquette,  or  the  cut-throats  of  the  Commune  let 
loose  again.  So  thought  the  onlooker  as  he  shrank  back  in 
amazement  and  dismay. 

"  These  are  not  ambulance  men,"  he  murmured  under 
his  breath.  He  had  clutched  at  Varou's  arm  in  his 
agitation. 

"  No,'*  replied  Jules,  imperturbably,  blowing  away  a 
little  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke  while  he  spoke.  "  I  fancy 
most  of  these  are  fighting  recruits  for  our  friends  the 
Boers." 

"  Then  I  am  betrayed,"  stammered  Eric.  "  I  never 
meant  to  be  in  such  company." 

"  Nor  need  we.  The  ship  is  large.  We  can  keep  to 
ourselves.  When  we  get  ashore,  they  can  go  their  ways, 
and  we  can  go  ours." 

Eric,  in  dull  stupefaction,  bent  down  his  head  upon  his 
arm  resting  across  the  bulwark.  He  heard  half  a  dozen 
languages  around  him.  Paris,  he  had  read,  was  the  cess- 
pool of  Europe,  although  he  himself  had  seen  it  only  as  a 
city  fair  and  sweet.     But  Jan  Maas  must  have  searched  in 
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every  human  rat-hole  along  the  Seine  for  the  vile 
politan  vermin  he  was  sending  out  as  brothers-in-arms  for  the 
brave  Boers.  Would  they  accept  such  help  ?  Or  would 
they  refuse  to  be  contaminated  by  a  prison  gang,  just  as 
Eric's  heart  revolted  against  the  contamination  in  his  own 
individual  case  ? 

"  My  God,  Jules,"  he  cried,  looking  up  after  a  minute 
of  troubled  thought,  "I  think  I  shall  abandon  the  trip;  I 
shall  go  ashore." 

"  You  will  go  ashore  at  Delagoa  Bay,  but  not  before," 
replied  Varou,  with  a  strange  glitter  in  his  eye,  and  a  ring 
in  his  voice  that  Eric  had  never  heard  before.  "  When 
a  man  has  once  volunteered,  he  cannot  quit  the  service 
of  his  own  sweet  will.  Desertion  means  death,  my 
friend." 

Eric  did  not  read  a  threat  in  the  words,  but  an  admoni- 
tion to  duty. 

"You  are  right,  Jules,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  trembling 
voice.  "  I  have  made  my  bed,  and  must  lie  on  it.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  it  won't  be  for  long.  We  shall  soon  ex- 
change this  ship  for  the  veldt,  and  the  companionship  of 
these  godless  wretches  for  that  of  decent  men." 

He  was  gazing  around  him  ;  swags  and  bundles  and 
tattered  valises  had  been  tossed  from  the  tug  to  the  deck  of 
the  steamer.  But  no  one  seemed  to  think  of  seeking  cabin 
or  berth.  Little  groups  had  been  formed,  round  a  hatch- 
way here,  under  the  shelter  of  a  deckhouse  there.  Bottles 
were  being  pulled  out  of  pockets  or  rummaged  from  packages. 
Voices  were  shouting  the  refrains  or  snatches  of  coarse 
music-hall  songs.  In  more  than  one  corner  where  the 
lamplight  chanced  to  fall,  greasy  packs  of  cards  were  already 
being  shuffled  and  dealt.  The  scene  might  have  served  as 
an  illustration  for  Dante's  Inferno. 

With  a  shudder  Eric  turned  away.    It  was  to  encounter 
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the  sardonically  chuckling  countenance  of  Jan  Maas,  goatee 
beard  nodding,  red-lidded  eyes  leering  with  vindictive 
delight. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  my  Englishman,"  he  exclaimed,  v^^ith  a  thick 
drunken  guggle  in  his  voice,  "  I  w^ish  you  bon  voyage  and  a 
safe  return.  You  may  keep  your  damned  national  pride  in 
your  pocket  now,  for  you'll  have  to  sing  mighty  low  and 
small  among  your  present  company."  He  drew  his  hand 
across  his  throat,  and  uttered  a  squelching  sound  with 
hideous  significance. 

"  Jan  Maas,  tell  me  this,"  demanded  Eric,  pale  and  stern, 
his  right  hand  raised.  "  Has  my  money  been  used  for  paying 
the  passages  of  these  men  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  in  providing  plenty  of  liquor  for  the  voyage," 
hiccoughed  the  Dutchman,  with  a  mocking  grimace. 

"  You  infernal  scoundrel ! "  cried  Eric  ;  and  with  his 
open  palm  he  smacked  him  twice  on  the  face,  on  this  side 
and  on  that,  hurting  not  so  much  as  evidencing  his  supreme 
contempt. 

In  the  first  impulse  of  blind  fury  Jan  Maas  sprang 
towads  his  insulter  like  a  tiger  cat.  But  with  swiftly  out- 
stretched arm  Jules  Varou  caught  him  by  the  throat. 

"  Stand  away  ! "  he  muttered  into  the  Dutchman's  very 
teeth,  as  he  pressed  him  back  along  the  deck.  "  Stand 
away  !  I  shall  do  my  duty  if  the  need  should  ever  come. 
But,  by  the  Lord,  no  one  else  shall  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

And  without  the  slightest  ceremony  he  bundled  Maas 
neck  and  crop  down  the  accommodation  ladder  into  the  tug, 
which  was  impatiently  tooting  her  horn  as  a  signal  that  she 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  shore. 

A  wave  of  sound  was  wafted  from  the  quays — a  volume 
of  magnificent  sound,  the  soul-stirring  refrain  of  the 
Marseillaise  sung  by  men's  voices  inspired  by  patriotism  and 
attuned   in   harmony.     With   one   impulse   the   roystering 
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crowd  on  the  deck  took  up  the  song,  but  in  delirious,  con- 
fused, and  tuneless  shouting.  And  so  from  this  pande- 
monium of  his  own  making  was  Jan  Maas  borne  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

Eric  amidst  the  throng  of  drink-inflamed  vagabonds 
was  feeling  utterly  alone,  when  a  hand  grasped  his.  It  was 
that  of  Jules  Varou. 

"  Comrade,"  he  said, "  English  or  French,  we  are  brothers 
among  such  dogs  as  these." 


CHAPTER  XIX 


COUNTER-PLOTTING 


Four  months  have  passed.  It  is  springtide  once  more  at 
Culben.  Every  twig  has  budded  into  leafage  or  blossom, 
the  banks  are  golden  with  primroses,  mating  birds  are 
twittering  or  cooing  or  cawing  their  love  words,  lambs  with 
their  whiter  wool  dot  the  flock  of  sheep  browsing  in  the 
meadow  by  the  stream,  a  couple  of  long-legged  foals  are 
scampering  about  in  the  home  paddock,  the  hum  of  insects 
fills  the  air,  the  scent  of  the  pines  is  in  the  caressing  breath 
of  the  breeze,  to  every  sense  there  comes  the  divine  assur- 
ance, that  while  all  living  things  must  perish,  life  itself  can 
never  die. 

Laurie  Hampton  was  back  at  the  Hall.  Her  return 
had  come  about  in  this  wise.  When  George  was  embark- 
ing at  Southampton,  the  last  favour  he  had  begged  of  his 
mother  as  he  embraced  her  on  the  wharf  was  that  she 
should  make  peace  with  his  cousin,  and  the  last  letter  he 
had  written  before  he  sailed  was  one  to  Laurie  in  Scotland, 
tenderly  imploring  her  that  there  should  be  reconciliation. 
To  Lady  Belfort  the  request  from  her  son  had  been  one  of 
hopeful  augury  :  to  Laurie  the  entreaty  from  the  departing 
young  soldier,  who  might  never  come  home  again,  had 
carried  the  force  of  an  injunction. 

So  when  her  ladyship  had  driven   to  Culben  Tower, 
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spoken  a  few  regretful  words,  and  shed  a  few  decorous 
tears,  Laurie  had  replied  dutifully  :  "  After  a  little  time, 
auntie  dear,  I  will  return."  And,  just  before  Christmas,  she 
had  come  quietly  to  the  Hall  and  resumed  her  old  place 
without  further  words  on  either  side. 

But  while  there  was  outward  reconciliation,  there  was 
no  resumption  of  the  old  life.  Laurie  was  no  longer  with 
her  ladyship  all  day  long ;  henceforth  she  was  emancipated 
from  such  tutelage,  and  had  interests  of  her  own  to  occupy 
her  time  and  attention. 

Every  morning  after  breakfast  she  drove  to  the  Tower, 
where  Mr.  Galbraith  had  assigned  her  a  little  side  table  in 
his  own  office.  There,  sometimes  in  the  factor's  presence, 
sometimes  in  his  absence,  she  transacted  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  dairy  scheme.  Twice  a  week  *the  young 
architect,  Roderick  Cameron,  attended  in  person  to  make 
his  reports,  consult,  and  receive  his  instructions.  On  the 
other  days  there  were  letters  to  write,  and  figures  to  enter  in 
the  account  book  that  was  kept  with  neat  regularity.  In 
fact,  the  opportunity  for  usefulness  had  proved  Laurie  to  be 
a  thoroughly  capable  business  woman. 

In  the  afternoons,  when  Ray  Galbraith's  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities were  over  for  the  day,  the  girls  were  invari- 
ably together.  If  the  weather  was  fine,  they  would  drive 
to  the  site  where  the  building  and  dam-sinking  operations 
were  in  progress  ;  or  they  would  visit  outlying  farmers 
whose  adhesion  to  the  undertaking  had  not  yet  been 
obtained.  At  other  times,  neither  rain  nor  snow  prevented 
Ray  from  driving  down  to  the  Hall  after  luncheon,  and 
carrying  out  the  winter  programme  that  had  been  deliberately 
devised.  The  friends  read  French  or  German  together  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  with  all  the  serious  assiduity  of  students ; 
and  thereafter  they  sang  or  played  at  the  piano.  Both  were 
good  musicians,  and  had  sweet  voices,  but  Laurie  had  had 
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the  superior  training.  So  she  took  the  role  of  singing 
mistress,  and  Ray  was  very  happy  and  contented  to  improve 
herself  under  such  guidance.  Thus  the  days  glided  past 
pleasantly  and  usefully. 

Lady  Belfort  acquiesced  with  good  grace  in  this  renewed 
and  closer  intimacy  ;  indeed  she  professed  herself  delighted 
that  Laurie  had  found  so  congenial  a  companion  so  near  to 
home.  Moreover,  her  ladyship  also  had  taken  up  a  serious 
occupation,  and  Ray  Galbraith  was  gradually  slipping  into 
the  position  of  being  her  almost  indispensable  fellow-worker. 
The  factor's  daughter  knew  every  old  woman  and  young 
girl  in  the  countryside  who  could  knit  or  sew,  and  she 
promptly  enlisted  them  all  in  Lady  Belfort's  service,  for 
making  caps,  belts,  socks,  and  other  articles  of  comfort,  to 
be  sent  out  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Sir  George's  regiment 
in  South  Africa.  From  this  beginning,  there  was  soon 
developed  a  more  considerable  scheme,  in  the  benefits  of 
which  all  Scottish  troops  on  active  service  were  to  participate. 
A  county  committee  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which 
Lady  Belfort  was  placed.  Contributions  in  cash  and  gifts  of 
tobacco,  pipes,  and  other  luxuries  poured  in,  and  a  heavy 
correspondence  resulted.  Routine  letter-writing  was  by 
no  means  to  her  ladyship's  taste,  and  Ray's  timid  offer  of 
assistance  was  at  first  thankfully  accepted  in  a  moment  of 
perplexing  emergency,  and  thereafter  gladly  retained  when 
it  was  seen  that  her  withdrawal  would  result  in  renewed 
confusion  and  inefficiency.  Thus  Lady  Belfort  and  Ray 
were  gradually  being  drawn  together,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  old  lady  found  herself  developing  a  sincere 
affection  for  her  pretty,  winsome  secretary,  whose  gentle- 
ness and  willingness  were  in  such  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
rebellious  wilfulness  recently  displayed  in  another  quarter. 

But  there  were  moments  when  her  own  warming  feelings 
warned  my  lady  of  the  lurking  danger   that  awaited  the 
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laird  of  Culben,  when  he  should  happily  come  home. 
Not  only  did  she  remember  the  scene  among  the  bracken, 
but  she  bethought  herself  that  the  hearts  of  disappointed 
lovers  are  sometimes  caught  all  too  easily  on  the  rebound, 
"Yes,"  she  decided  once  again,  "this  nice  little  Galbraith 
girl  must  be  safely  married  before  George  returns." 

Now,  there  chanced  to  be  on  the  Soldiers'  Comforts 
Committee  a  most  eligible  young  clergyman,  who  had 
lately  come  to  the  parish  church  at  Culben  village.  In- 
sidiously he  was  installed  as  joint  secretary,  and  the  duties 
thus  imposed  sometimes  detained  him  at  the  Hall  until 
well  on  in  the  evening.  On  these  occasions,  Lady  Belfort 
would  get  Laurie  to  telephone  to  Mr.  Galbraith,  for  per- 
mission that  Ray  should  likewise  remain.  After  dinner,  the 
quartette  would  play  a  rubber  in  the  drawing-room,  or  have 
a  musical  evening.  Thus  it  naturally  fell  that  the  parson 
would  drive  Miss  Galbraith  home — the  Manse  was  only 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  Tower — and  Lady  Belfort  would 
congratulate  herself  on  the  growing  intimacy  of  a  young 
couple  so  admirably  assorted.  She  began  to  feel  confident 
that  this  most  desirable  match  would  come  off  in  the 
spring.  But  April  was  now  here,  and  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, whatever  might  be  his  secret  inclinations  towards  the 
factor's  daughter,  had  certainly  not  received  any  such 
encouragement  from  the  young  lady  as  would  justify  a 
proposal. 

The  arrival  of  the  newspapers  was  the  great  daily  event 
at  Culben.  It  synchronized  with  the  hour  of  afternoon  tea, 
but  the  cups  were  never  disturbed  until  the  wrappers  had 
been  torn  off  and  the  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war 
eagerly  devoured.  While  there  might  be  heartfelt  regret 
for  some  national  reverse,  there  was  an  all-round  glow  of 
joy  once  it  was  assured  that  George's  name  did  not  appear 
in   the   melancholy  roll   of  casualties.     And  among  these 
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three  women  Ray  Galbraith's  sigh  of  thankfuhiess  was  not 
the  least  sincere,  although  no  onlooker  might  have  known 
that  her  heart  had  fluttered  or  her  breath  been  held  for  a 
moment  in  suspense. 

Then  there  were  George's  letters  to  create  a  stir  of 
excitement  in  the  household — letters  not  too  frequent  and 
not  too  long,  but  always  of  palpitating  interest  because  they 
came  from  the  actual  field  of  battle.  George  had  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  fighting  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  and 
was  now  in  the  Drakensberg  ranges  pressing  onwards 
towards  Pretoria  ;  but  amidst  death  and  frequent  disaster 
he  had  borne  a  charmed  life  so  far.  Nor  had  his  spirit  been 
broken,  for  his  letters  were  ever  cheerfully  courageous  ;  and 
always,  even  in  the  hour  of  darkest  gloom,  he  had  bidden 
those  at  home  never  fear  but  that  in  the  grim  determined 
struggle  the  Briton  would,  to  use  his  favourite  phrase,  come 
out  "  top  dog  "  over  the  Boer.  To  Lady  Belfort  there  was 
only  one  flaw  in  these  letters — they  invariably  contained  a 
message  of  kindly  remembrance  for  Ray  Galbraith.  But 
what  was  more,  the  missives  being  addressed  jointly  to  "  dear 
mother  and  Cousin  Laurie"  were  common  property,  and 
Laurie  had  dropped  into  the  mischievous  habit  of  handing 
them  over  to  Ray  to  read — a  system  which,  once  the  prece- 
dent had  been  established,  her  ladyship  could  not  break 
down  without  the  risk  of  disclosing  her  real  cause  of  objec- 
tion. On  these  days  she  could  only  keep  both  the  factor's 
daughter  and  the  clergyman  to  dinner,  and  throw  the  weight 
of  present  influence  into  the  scale  against  any  lingering 
memory  of  foolish  rambles  on  the  braesides  of  Culben. 

The  girls,  however,  when  alone  would  read  and  re-read 
the  soldier's  letters.  To  Ray  had  been  confided  not  only 
the  story  of  her  friend's  mistaken  betrothal  to  the  elder 
brother  and  the  secret  of  her  love  for  the  younger  ;  but  she 
also  knew  Laurie's  vow  of  fidelity  to  the  memory  of  her 
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true  beloved — that  George  Belfort  would  be  ever  esteemed  as 
a  dear  brother,  but  would  never  again  be  taken  back  to  the 
old  relationship.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  Ray  knew  that  this 
resolution  might  prove  a  momentous  one  as  regards  her  own 
future ;  for  although  during  those  few  happy  days  of  close 
association  the  young  lord  of  Culben  had  never  spoken  word 
to  her  that  all  the  world  might  not  have  heard,  his  good-bye 
had  been  one  of  unmistakable  tenderness,  and  the  kiss  he 
had  imprinted  on  her  hand  had  ever  since  been  a  precious 
remembrance  to  the  little  maiden  of  the  Tower.  Even 
before  that  hour  of  parting  Laurie  had  divined  the  trembling 
spark  of  love  in  the  young  girl's  bosom,  and  ever  since,  out 
of  real  affection  both  for  Ray  and  for  George,  she  had 
blown  with  the  breath  of  quickening  interest  upon  the  tiny 
flame.  Not  that  she  spoke  of  love,  or  that  Ray,  had  she 
been  challenged,  would  have  admitted  the  sentiment.  But 
during  their  hours  of  confidential  talk  Laurie  was  never  tired 
of  praising  George — his  chivalry,  his  gallantry,  his  good 
nature,  his  unselfishness,  his  loyalty  of  friendship.  She  even 
pressed  home  the  significance  of  his  messages,  remarking  to 
her  joyously  confused  and  blushing  little  companion  on  their 
unfailing  regularity  and  their  increasing  warmth.  Laurie 
did  not  tell,  however,  that  in  her  own  weekly  letters  to 
George  she  gave  him  very  full  news  of  Ray  Galbraith, 
described  their  occupations  in  common,  spoke  with  enthu- 
siasm of  their  mutual  affection,  dropping  here  and  there  a 
discreet  reference  to  Ray's  sweetness  of  disposition,  or  a 
casual  remark  as  to  how  pretty  she  had  looked  on  some 
particular  occasion. 

It  was  yet  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  time-worn  saying 
that  all  women  are  born  match-makers  ;  for  while  Lady 
Belfort  was  busy  contriving  one  matrimonial  project  for 
Ray,  thus  was  Laurie  no  less  assiduously  working  on  quite 
another.     But  fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  household, 
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my  lady  had  not   the   slightest   suspicion   of  the  counter- 
plotting that  was  going  on. 

Indeed,  Lady  Belfort  was  beginning  to  survey  the  future 
with  some  equanimity.  Laurie  was  openly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally proud  of  George  and  of  the  gallant  part  he  was  playing 
in  helping  to  fight  for  his  country's  honour.  Her  allusions 
to  Eric  had  practically  ceased,  and  except  for  the  black 
gown  she  wore  no  outsider  would  have  guessed  that  she  was 
mourning  for  her  dead.  But  the  aunt  had  never  reflected 
that  there  can  be  calm,  even  cheerful,  endurance  of  poignant 
grief — that  sadness  of  heart  is  not  necessarily  identified  with 
a  tearful  countenance  and  lugubrious  words.  Nor  did  she 
realize  that,  once  confidence  between  them  had  been 
destroyed,  the  thoughts  that  were  most  sacred  to  Laurie  and 
most  engrossed  her  mind  were  precisely  the  ones  she  would 
keep  most  jealously  to  herself. 

But  had  her  ladyship  witnessed  one  scene,  she  might 
have  understood  that  Laurie's  regret  for  Eric  was  incon- 
solable. It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  March,  six  full 
months  after  the  tragedy  in  the  North  Sea.  On  Sundays 
Ray  did  not  come  to  the  Hall,  and  Laurie  was  alone.  She 
had  wandered  to  Eric's  rooms,  as  she  had  often  done  before, 
indulging  saddened  reverie  by  looking  on  the  things  among 
which  he  had  lived,  which  he  had  handled,  valued,  and  loved. 
She  had  rolled  back  his  desk,  and  peeped  at  the  pigeon-holes 
still  occupied  by  his  papers,  which  no  one  had  disturbed.  In 
an  aimless  way  she  had  opened  a  little  drawer  ;  and  here  her 
eye  fell  upon  an  ancient  key  of  curious  workmanship,  which 
she  immediately  recognized  as  belonging  to  their  old  play 
box,  the  oaken  chest  in  the  nursery.  Impulse  prompted 
her  to  go  there — to  revisit  the  scene  where  so  many  happy, 
innocent  hours  had  been  passed ;  and  she  took  the  key  with 
her.  She  opened  the  chest,  knowing  nothing  of  what  its 
contents  might  now  be  after  this  lapse  of  time,  and  knelt 
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down  by  its  side.  It  was  old  childish  treasures  of  her  own 
that  came  to  her  hand  ;  a  doll,  a  pair  of  baby  shoes,  a  little 
toy  table — she  remembered  them  all  as  she  held  them  up 
again.  And  here  was  a  bunch  of  withered  flowers  carefully 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper ;  she  had  undone  the  package,  and 
was  now  reading  with  tear-blinded  eyes  the  inscription  on  a 
card  enclosed  with  the  faded  petals  :  "  The  flowers  darling 
Laurie  gave  me  on  my  sixteenth  birthday." 

"  Oh,  my  Eric,  my  own  dear  Eric,"  she  sobbed,  bend- 
ing her  face  across  her  outstretched  arm,  "  did  you  love  me 
so  fondly  ;  did  you  love  me  so  long  ago  ?  " 

She  could  search  no  more ;  but  for  a  long  time  she  sat 
in  her  attitude  of  woe.  When  at  last  she  closed  down  the 
lid  of  the  box,  Laurie  slipped  the  key  into  her  pocket. 
Henceforth  she  would  guard  these  sacred  relics  just  as  Eric 
had  jealously  guarded  them.  A  few  minutes  later,  however, 
when  she  joined  Lady  Belfort  at  afternoon  tea  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, her  face  wore  an  expression  of  perfect  tranquillity  ; 
her  talk  was  of  George,  there  was  no  mention  of  Eric  ;  and 
her  aunt  secretly  commented  that  it  might  soon  be  safe 
now  to  broach  the  subject  of  a  renewal  of  the  broken 
engagement. 


CHAPTER  XX 


GALBRAITH'S  DEBACLE 


Meanwhile  at  the  Tower,  unknown  to  every  one,  a  pitiful 
tragedy  was  developing.  Galbraith  had  not  profited  by  his 
sin.  After  his  financial  position  had  been  restored  by 
Eric's  money,  the  wild  and  fatuous  dream  had  recurred 
that,  if  only  he  held  on  long  enough,  wealth  was  still  to 
be  won  by  speculation.  A  single  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel 
and  riches  would  be  showering  at  his  feet  ! — the  old  alluring 
sophism  that  has  ruined  a  thousand  men  for  every  one 
it  has  advantaged.  But  in  the  factor's  case  the  turn  of  the 
wheel  never  came,  and  the  clouds  that  overhung  the  Stock 
Exchange  that  sombre  winter  refused  to  snow  bank-notes 
for  his  benefit. 

Like  a  relentless  Nemesis  persistent  ill-luck  followed 
him.  These  were  days  when  the  share  market  was  as 
sensitive  as  the  most  delicate  thermometer  ;  a  success  for 
the  British  arms  in  South  Africa  made  prices  leap  upwards, 
a  single  untoward  incident  sent  them  down  by  as  many 
degrees.  But  Galbraith,  keen  newspaper  reader  as  he  was, 
and  shrewd  forecaster  of  events  as  he  believed  himself  to  be, 
was  almost  invariably  wrong  in  his  calculations.  By  this 
time  he  had  thoroughly  learned  the  game  of  the  "  bulls  and 
bears,"  and  he  bought  lavishly  when  he  counted  on  a  rise, 
and  sold   heavily   when   he  anticipated   a   fall.      But   the 
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market  obstinately  went  the  other  way,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  he  would  have  to  protect  his  position  in  the  opposite 
direction,  overselling  when  he  had  previously  bought  and 
overbuying  when  he  had  previously  sold,  and  as  like  as  not 
incurring  a  second  loss  that  would  have  been  avoided  had 
he  adhered  to  his  original  plan.  Galbraith  groaned  after 
every  such  blow  dealt  out  to  him  by  the  cruel  irony  of 
fate  ;  he  grew  gaunt  and  haggard  ;  his  devotion  to  the 
tippler's  "  nip "  became  more  confirmed  than  ever  ;  his 
grey  locks  bleached  to  white  ;  his  hand  trembled  from 
nervousness. 

Yet  he  managed  to  conceal  these  symptoms  from  those 
around  him  with  surprising  success.  He  avoided  Miss 
Hampton  by  leaving  her  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
office  during  the  mornings,  attending  to  his  outdoor  duties 
then  and  to  his  own  clerical  work  further  on  in  the  day. 
Now  that  the  intimacy  between  the  two  girls  had  grown  so 
close,  he  saw  little  of  his  daughter  during  the  afternoons, 
and  often  of  an  evening  also  he  was  left  alone.  As  for  the 
business  men  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  Galbraith 
was  one  of  those  wonderfully  constituted  beings  who 
could  tipple  all  day  long  and  yet  not  show  the  effects  of 
drink — who  could  do  his  work  with  mechanical  precision 
even  when  his  brain  was  drugged  by  the  poison  of  alcohol. 
So  no  one  dreamed  of  the  moral  dibdcle  that  was  taking 
place, 

"  That  fellow  in  Morayshire  is  playing  at  tops  and 
bottoms,"  said  a  London  stock-broker  one  afternoon,  glancing 
from  a  statement  of  account  lying  before  him  to  his  partner 
across  the  table.  "I  see  he  bought  East  Rands  at  their 
highest  this  week,  and  sold  at  their  lowest.  Hang  it  all,  he 
seems  to  be  bulling  to-day  and  bearing  to-morrow,  and 
making  a  loss  each  time." 

"  I  myself  have  begun  to  get  a  bit  nervous  about  that 
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account,"  concurred  the  gentleman  addressed,  as  he  slowly- 
stirred  a  cup  of  tea  which  a  boy  had  brought  in  and  laid  by 
his  side. 

"Bring  me  the  ledger  with  Mr.  James  Galbraith's 
account,"  called  out  the  first  speaker  to  the  lad,  as  the 
latter  was  withdrawing  ;  and  soon  he  was  carefully  studying 
one  particular  page  in  a  big  leather-bound  volume. 

"  Whew  ! "  came  a  low  whistle.  "  By  Jove,  he  has 
dropped  money  on  seven  successive  settlements." 

"  I  think  we  should  get  cover  or  close,"  said  the  partner. 
"  The  times  are  too  ticklish  to  take  undue  risks." 

"  That's  just  my  view,"  exclaimed  the  other,  shutting 
the  book  with  a  bang. 

So  two  days  later  the  afternoon  post  brought  to  Culben 
Tower  a  momentous  letter  from  London,  polite  enough, 
even  delicate  in  its  terms,  but  unmistakable  in  its  significance. 
The  firm  of  brokers,  in  enclosing  Mr.  Galbraith's  statement 
for  the  forthcoming  settlement,  expressed  their  deep  regret 
that,  owing  to  the  fluctuating  condition  of  the  market,  they 
were  compelled  to  reduce  their  responsibilities,  and  would  have 
to  request  cover  to  the  amount  of  ;^2000  if  the  account,  now 
a  heavy  one,  were  to  be  kept  open  any  longer.  The  factor 
read  the  words  in  a  state  of  agonized  bewilderment ;  he 
knew  well  that  they  spelt  ruin  for  all  his  hopes.  His  bank 
balance  was  just  sufficient  to  adjust  the  present  settlement ; 
to  forward  the  required  cover  was  impossible ;  and  the 
closing  of  the  account  meant  that  all  past  losses  were 
irrecoverable — that  Eric's  money  had  followed  his  own 
savings  into  a  bottomless  pit  from  which  never  a  sovereign 
could  be  dredged  back  again. 

With  full  realization  of  his  misfortune,  Galbraith  stag- 
gered to  his  feet.  He  still  held  the  broker's  letter  in  his 
hand  as  he  crossed  the  room  and  opened  the  little  cupboard. 
But  before  his  fingers  could  close  on  the  black  bottle  standing 
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within,  he  gave  a  great  groan  and  sank  unconscious  to  the 
floor. 

That  day  Laurie  had  chanced  to  leave  a  parcel  at  the 
factor's  office.  It  was  intended  for  a  woodcutter's  cottage 
on  the  hillside,  where  a  baby  had  been  recently  born.  She 
had  driven  back  with  Ray  from  the  Hall  that  the  little  gift 
might  yet  be  timeously  bestowed.  By  good  fortune  Ray 
had  gone  straight  into  the  house,  while  Laurie  had  come 
round  alone  to  the  Tower. 

It  was  to  find  Mr.  Galbraith  huddled  on  the  carpet. 
She  noticed  the  whisky  bottle  in  the  cupboard,  and  with 
quick  presence  of  mind  filled  the  glass  by  its  side.  Then 
she  laid  back  the  sufferer's  head,  loosened  collar  and  necktie, 
and  poured  a  few  drops  of  the  spirit  between  his  lips. 
With  a  murmur  of  thankfulness  she  saw  that  he  was  slowly 
reviving. 

As  she  waited  with  throbbing  heart,  bending  over 
him  and  wondering  whether  she  should  now  run  for  help 
or  wait  a  little  before,  perhaps  needlessly,  alarming  poor 
Ray,  her  eye  fell  on  the  type-written  sheet  clenched  open 
against  his  breast.  Without  serious  thought  of  her  action 
she  read  its  half-dozen  lines ;  the  letter  looked  like  an 
ordinary  business  communication,  and,  it  might  be,  would 
afford  a  clue  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Galbraith's  sudden  stroke 
of  illness. 

But  Laurie  grew  whiter  still  than  fear  had  already  made 
her,  when  she  realized  that  she  had  surprised  a  terrible 
secret — a  secret  which  in  a  flash  of  revelation  now  explained 
many  things  that  had  of  late  vaguely  puzzled  her  in  regard 
to  the  factor's  manner  when  in  her  presence  and  his 
avoidance  of  her  often  for  days  at  a  time. 

Explanations  were  not  made  that  day.  Galbraith  rallied, 
and  rose  to  his  feet,  a  dazed  look  in  his  eyes.  His  first 
thought  was  to  close  the  little  cupboard  in  the  wall ;  the 
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shame-faced  action  was  in  itself  a  second  disclosure  for 
Laurie.  But  she  said  nothing,  and  supported  the  feebly 
tottering  man  through  the  door  leading  to  his  home. 

Next  morning,  however,  Galbraith,  when  pressed  on 
the  point,  admitted  to  Miss  Hampton  that  he  had  been 
speculating  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  had  lost  a 
large  part  of  his  savings  thereby.  In  response  to  her  firm 
demand,  he  agreed  to  close  his  account  with  the  brokers 
there  and  then  ;  and  on  this  condition  Laurie  promised 
that,  for  his  daughter's  sake,  she  would  keep  the  painful 
matter  to  herself. 

For  a  fortnight  thereafter  the  newspapers  accumulated 
on  the  factor's  side  table,  their  wrappers  not  even  removed  ; 
public  affairs  had  lost  their  interest  for  him,  the  savour  of 
life  had  departed  ;  he  was  a  broken  man,  in  body  and  in 
mind.  For  partial  confession  had  not  purged  his  soul ;  his 
conscience  was  still  weighed  down  by  the  guilty  secret  he 
had  withheld,  and  day  and  night  he  was  haunted  by  the 
fear  that,  although  Eric  Belfort  was  dead  and  his  body  could 
never  now  be  found,  discovery  all  the  same  would  assuredly 
come. 

But  since  this  painful  incident  Laurie  had  grown  still 
more  tender  towards  Ray  Galbraith,  and  was  writing  about 
her  little  friend  more  fondly  and  admiringly  than  ever 
to  the  soldier  son  of  Culben  on  the  far-away  South  African 
veldt. 
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Night  had  fallen  over  the  grim  range  of  the  Drakensberg, 
with  its  tumbled,  towering  peaks  and  rugged,  sullen  gorges. 
In  the  midst  of  an  encampment  of  Boers,  seated  at  a  wood 
fire  under  the  starlight,  were  Terence  O'Brien  and  Eric 
Belfort.  They  had  met  only  an  hour  before,  and  the 
wonder  had  not  yet  died  out  of  the  Irishman's  face,  as  he 
sat  listening  to  his  young  comrade's  adventures. 

Eric  had  told  about  his  rescue  at  sea  by  the  fishing 
smack  Belle  Marie^  his  life  at  Fecamp,  the  reasons  that 
had  prompted  him  to  preserve  silence  as  to  his  supposed 
death,  his  rencounter  with  Jan  Maas,  his  enlistment  in  Paris, 
and  his  embarkation  at  Marseilles.  The  narrative  had 
reached  the  stage  when  the  Dutch  secretary  had  had  his  face 
slapped,  and  been  bundled  by  Jules  Varou  from  the  deck  of 
the  Algerien  on  to  the  shore-bound  steam-tug. 

"  Bejabers,"  cried  O'Brien,  in  supreme  delight.     "  I' 
glad  you  treated  the  spiteful,  lying,  little  divil  as  he  deserved 
And  what  came  next,  Eric,  my  bhoy  ?  '* 

"  Well,  that  night  was  pandemonium.    I  went  below  t 
my  berth — Jules  and  I  shared  a  cabin — but  could  not  sleep, 
for  the  racket  of  drinking  and  singing  continued  far  into  the 
small   hours.     In    the  early  morning  we  were  off,  running 
into  a  stiff  gale  and  a  choppy  sea  5  and  the  storm  sobered 
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our  ship's  company  in  every  meaning  of  the  word.  It  was 
not  until  two  or  three  days  later  that  they  began  to  re- 
appear on  deck,  creeping  up  the  companion  by  ones  and 
twos,  like  half-drowned  rats  from  their  holes.  And  in  the 
daylight,  O'Brien,  I  can  tell  you  they  looked  a  sorrier  crew 
than  ever — regular  types  of  the  night-prowlers  of  the  Paris 
barriers,  Jules  called  them." 

"  So  you  two  stuck  to  each  other  and  to  yourselves  ? " 

"  Yes,  that  was  our  only  defence.  We  were  hated 
because  of  our  exclusiveness,  and  when  the  news  got  round 
that  I  was  an  Englishman,  I  was  sometimes  openly  insulted 
as  well.  But  I  paid  no  heed,  bandied  no  words,  and  was 
soon  left  alone.  The  fellows  played  cards  most  of  the 
day,  and  had  sing-songs  at  night,  although,  when  the  liquor 
began  to  run  short,  their  vocal  enthusiasm  somewhat  cooled, 
I  must  admit,  too,  that  after  the  first  week  at  sea,  the  whole 
crowd  did  not  look  the  utter  ruffians  they  had  seemed  to  be 
on  that  awful  night  when  they  came  aboard  at  Marseilles ; 
there  were  still  plenty  of  unmistakable  blackguards,  drunk  or 
sober,  amongst  them,  but  some  of  the  others,  with  the 
alcohol  evaporated  out  of  them,  were  respectable  looking 
and  decently  spoken.  Still,  Jules  and  I  made  no  friends  ;  we 
kept  our  own  company,  and  whiled  the  time  away  pleasantly 
enough  with  chess  and  reading.  I  enjoyed  the  voyage  too, 
O'Brien,  as  you  may  guess  ;  for  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  our  glimpses  of  the  East  African  coast,  were  all  so 
new  to  me,  and  of  such  fascinating  interest." 

"  It  was  too  bad  we  were  not  together,"  remarked  the 
doctor,  sympathetically. 

"  Well,  that  pretty  nearly  ends  my  yarn,"  continued 
Eric.  "  We  landed  at  Delagoa  Bay,  every  one  of  us  with 
Red  Cross  badges  on  our  arms.  Whatever  the  Portuguese 
officials  may  have  thought,  they  certainly  showed  all  zeal 
and  alacrity  towards  getting  us  to  our  scene  of  usefulness. 
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We  were  herded  straight  from  the  ship  to  a  special  tram^ 
and  were  started  for  Pretoria  without  an  hour's  delay. 
When  we  crossed  into  Boer  territory  at  Komati  Poort,  the 
event  I  had  long  foreseen  happened — four-fifths  of  the  men 
tore  the  badges  from  their  arms,  and  announced  themselves 
as  combatants  pure  and  simple." 

"  They  were  not  the  only  ones  who  played  that  game," 
said  O'Brien,  with  a  grin.  "  Lord,  you  should  have  seen 
the  Chicago  Irishmen  I  fell  among.  But  I'll  tell  my  story 
later  on  ;  finish  yours  first,  sonnie." 

"  Well,  at  Pretoria  all  who  wanted  them  got  served  with 
a  horse  and  a  rifle.  But  Jules  Varou  stuck  to  his  proper  work, 
and  he  is  the  only  one  with  me  now  of  that  precious  gang 
which  Jan  Maas  shipped  from  Marseilles.  That  was  Jules 
— the  young  fellow  by  my  side  on  the  Cape  cart,  when  we 
drove  into  your  camp  last  night." 

"  I  saw  him,  and  I  knew  him  at  a  glance  for  a  French- 
man. But  as  for  you,  Eric,  bearded  and  sunbrowned,  and 
like  the  rest  of  us  here  with  as  many  rints  in  your  garments 
as  an  Irish  farmer  owes  his  landlord — begorrah,  you  might 
have  sat  all  day  long  at  my  elbow,  over  a  cask  of  good  John 
Jameson,  and  by  my  sowl  I  would  niver  have  recognized  you. 
When  you  spoke,  when  you  called  me  by  my  name,  when 
you  gave  me  your  own,  I  made  sure  it  was  a  bit  of  blarney. 
And  oh,  Eric,  my  lad,  I  can  hardly  yet  believe  that  I've  got 
you  back — that  your  drowning  at  sea  has  been  nothing  but 
a  horrible  nightmare  ; "  and  the  warm-hearted  Irishman 
wrung  the  hand  of  his  resurrected  comrade  yet  once  again — 
for  the  tenth  time  during  the  hour. 

"  Now,  O'Brien,"  said  Eric,  with  an  affectionate  smile, 
"  your  tale  next.  We  have  been  hustled  back  from  Bloem- 
fontein,  and  I  suppose  your  commando  here  has  come  north 
from  Ladysmith." 

"  Yes  ;   but  if  we  take  the  story  in  proper  order,  my 
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boy,  a  dozen  sentences  will  tell  it.  I  wired  from  Havre 
that  you  had  been  lost  at  sea,  and  then  I  took  your  clothes 
and  other  things  home  to  Culben.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to 
tell  you  all  that  happened  there — your  mother's  sorrow, 
George's  grief.  Miss  Laurie's  despair.  We  read  your  will, 
Eric,  up  at  the  Tower ;  and  what  do  you  think  ? — that 
damned  ould  Hielandman  Galbraith,  your  brother's  factor, 
dared  to  insinuate  that  I  might  have  stuck  to  the  money 
you  were  carrying  with  you  I " 

Eric  laughed.  "  Oh,  ho  !  nonsense  ;  surely  you  made 
a  mistake.  Galbraith  is  a  good  fellow,  and  your  hot  Irish 
temper,  O'Brien,  must  have  found  an  insult  where  none 
was  intended." 

"  Found  an  insult,  say  you  ?  Man  alive,  he  rammed  it 
down  my  very  throat.  And  by  the  Lord,  ever  since,  I've 
had  a  notion  that  the  foxy  ould  divil  had  a  reason  for  doing 
it.  But  why  the  blazes  did  you  lay  me  open  to  the  accusa- 
tion, Eric  ?  What  possessed  you  to  carry  such  a  sum  of 
money  with  you  ?  " 

"  It  was  no  more  than  we  should  have  wanted  for  our 
year's  trip." 

"  What !  A  year's  trip  to  cost  thousands  of  pounds  !  I 
never  dreamt  I  was  starting  out  with  a  millionaire." 

But  Eric  had  fastened  wondering  eyes  upon  him,  and 
O'Brien  came  to  an  abrupt  pause. 

"  Who  said  I  had  thousands  of  pounds  ?  " 

"  Galbraith,  of  course." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  O'Brien  ?  " 

"  What  I  have  just  said.  Galbraith  told  us  you  drew 
six  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  bank  before  you  started  for 
the  Continent,  and  took  it  all  away  with  you  except 
the  five  hundred  you  left  behind  for  the  dairy  scheme. 
Now,  why  wasn't  I  told  that  you  w^ere  carting  about 
such  a " 
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This  time  an  outstretched  hand  clutching  at  his  should( 
arrested  thelrishman's mellifluous  flow  of  objurgation.  Eric's 
face,  played  upon  by  the  leaping  tongues  of  flame,  had  turned 
pale. 

"  You  said  five  hundred,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Surely  five 
thousand,  you  mean  ? " 

"Sorra  a  five  thousand,"  replied  O'Brien.  Then  a 
strange  light  flashed  into  his  eyes,  and  vi^ith  a  wild  whoop  he 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

Eric  heard  the  clatter  of  a  rifle,  and  a  grufF  voice 
called  out  in  the  Dutch  taal  from  the  darkness  that  ringed 
the  small  circle  of  firelight — "What's  the  matter  over 
there  ? " 

"All  right,"  he  shouted  back  in  reply  ;  and  .then  he 
pulled  down  the  excited  Irishman  to  his  seat  upon  the  turf. 
"  Hush,  man,  hush  !  Let  me  hear  the  truth,  without  your 
going  mad  over  it." 

**  Don't  you  see  ? "  said  O'Brien,  in  a  low  and  eager 
tone.  "  The  ould  Hieland  chate  couldn't  look  me  in  the 
eyes.  He  has  stolen  your  money,  Eric.  He  has  turned  a 
miserable  five  hundred  pounds  into  the  blessed  butter  business, 
and  kept  the  balance  for  himself.  And  by  the  Pope's  big 
toe,"  he  added  with  concentrated  wrath,  "  it  was  all  this 
to-do  about  the  cash  that  sent  me,  Terence  O'Brien,  back 
to  Germany  for  a  solid  month  of  beach-combing  along  the 
North  Sea." 

Eric  reflected  for  a  moment, 

"Your  accusation  cannot  be  right,"  he  said  at  length. 
**  There  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere.  At  Fecamp, 
O'Brien,  I  got  the  Morayshire  papers  sent  to  me,  and  I  read 
in  them  that  ample  funds  were  provided  for  the  factory,  and 
that  happily  my  death  would  make  no  difference  to  the 
project.  Why,  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  decided 
me  to  remain  out  of  sight.     But  now  you  mean  to   tell 
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me  Galbraith   represented  that  he  had   only  five  hundred 
pounds  ? " 

"  Faith  but  he  did,  the  rascal." 

"  Then  where,  pray,  were  the  ample  funds  ? "  The 
question  was  in  a  tone  of  conviction  that  implied  the 
argument  to  be  unanswerable. 

O'Brien  made  no  immediate  reply  ;  it  was  his  turn  to 
muse  awhile. 

"  I'll  come  back  to  that,  Eric,"  he  said  after  the  minute's 
pause.  "  I  have  got  to  speak  to  you  about  Miss  Laurie,  but 
first  of  all  I'll  finish  with  my  own  prosaic  tale.  When  I 
couldn't  get  word  in  any  town  along  the  seaboard  of 
Germany,  Holland,  or  Belgium  that  your  body  had  been 
found,  I  abandoned  the  fruitless  task.  Moreover,  war  had 
just  been  declared,  and  I  was  keen  to  get  away  here.  So  I 
wrote  to  your  mother  at  Culben — George  had  already 
embarked  with  his  regiment,  as  I  had  read  in  the  news- 
papers ;  and  I  shipped  at  Hamburg  for  Louren^o  Marques. 
I  made  my  way  to  Pretoria  on  my  own  account,  presented 
my  credentials,  and  applied  for  a  job.  At  first  they  drafted 
me  in  among  the  Chicago-Irish  ambulance  men.  Ambulance 
men  I  they  were  just  the  sweepings  of  the  Clark  Street 
gambling  hells  and  liquor  saloons.  But  when  I  saw  the 
beggars  potting  away  with  Mauser  rifles  and  the  Red  Cross 
all  the  while. actually  on  their  sleeves,  my  blood  was  up,  and 
I  tried  to  get  General  Joubert  to  hang  the  lot  o'  them. 
He  wouldn't  do  that,  however,  but  he  gave  me  work  else- 
where. And  here  we  are  this  night,  my  bhoy,"  he  added, 
with  a  fuller  Irish  flavour  in  his  accents,  "  in  full  retrate  from 
Ladysmith,  the  whole  ragged  lot  of  us  who  were  to  have 
been  drinking  champagne  in  Durban  on  Christmas  night 
more  than  three  months  gone  by." 

There  was  a  rueful,  humorous  expression  on  O'Brien's 
face  ;  but  Eric  had  been  gravely  waiting  for  the  conclusion 
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of  the  narrative.     He  offered  no  comment ;  his  mind 
intent  upon  what  had  gone  before. 

"  Now,  what  about  Laurie   Hampton  ? "   he  asked 
prompt  reminder. 

"  Ah,  but  it  was  rare  hot  water  I  got  into  with  her,  I 
can  tell  you,"  responded  the  Irishman,  with  a  still  more 
doleful  countenance.  "  I  was  blamed  for  not  having 
spoken  out  the  whole  truth  before  I  ever  allowed  you  to  leave 
Culben." 

"  So  you  let  her  know  that  I  loved  her,  even  though  you 
believed  me  to  be  dead,"  exclaimed  Eric,  reproachfully. 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  she  and  Sir  George 
who  had  found  out  everything  for  themselves  before  ever 
there  was  a  word  of  your  being  drowned  at  all.  Your 
brother  told  me  the  whole  story.  When  Miss  Laurie  hadn't 
you  to  make  her  confession  to,  like  a  sensible  girl  she  went 
to  the  laird,  and  declared  that  you  were  the  boy  she  was 
setting  her  cap  at  and  not  himself." 

"For  God's  sake  speak  rationally,  O'Brien,"  pleaded 
Eric,  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

"  Rationally,  bedad  !  It  was  rationally  I  spoke  to  you 
at  Culben,  but  never  a  word  would  you  heed.  I  told  you 
of  her  love,  long  before  she  confessed  it  to  your  brother." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Took  it  like  a  man,  of  course — and  what's  more,  like  a 
man  who  had  never  really  been  in  love — another  thing  I 
told  you  long  ago.  When  your  sweetheart  found  she 
couldn't  do  without  you,  George  discovered  that  he  could 
manage  not  to  break  his  heart  over  losing  her.  When 
he  saw  how  matters  stood,  he  surrendered  the  colleen 
without  a  sigh." 

"Just  like  George  in  his  noble  generosity,"  exclaimed 
Eric. 

"  Well,   well,  we   can   give   him   the   benefit   of  that 
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motive,  if  you  like.  He  was  glad  undoubtedly  that  his  loss 
meant  your  happiness.  Everything  was  pleasantly  fixed  up, 
and  they  were  going  to  telegraph  for  you  to  come  back  home 
to  your  own  wedding,  when  you  played  me  that  trick  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  I  sent  my  unfortunate  message  from  Havre. 
But  if  you  had  only  written  from  Fecamp,  you  wouldn't 
have  been  too  late  even  then." 

"  Too  late  !  "  murmured  Eric,  glancing  anxiously  at  his 
companion.  "  It  was  many  weeks  before  I  could  even  think 
connectedly  of  what  had  happened.  George  had  already 
sailed  for  South  Africa.  I  suppose  their  engagement  was 
renewed,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice  in  which  there  was  a 
ring  both  of  regret  and  of  resignation. 

"  About  that  I  can't  say,"  replied  O'Brien,  with  a  mis- 
chievous twinkle.  "But  I  remember  well  the  last  words 
Miss  Laurie  spoke  to  me  with  tears  in  her  bonnie  blue 
eyes,  swate  as  spring  violets." 

The  Irishman  paused  reflectively,  and  dropped  his  glance 
into  the  glowing  wood  embers. 

"  What  was  it  she  said  ?  "  asked  Eric,  laying  a  trembling 
hand  on  his  shoulder, 

" '  I  shall  be  faithful  ever  to  mine  own  true  love,' " 
murmured  O'Brien.  "  These  were  her  heart-broken  words, 
Eric  Belfort,  when  she  bade  me  good-bye." 

"  O  God,  dear  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands 
together  in  fervent  ecstacy.  "  So  her  love  for  me  stood  the 
test  even  of  my  death  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  O'Brien,  gravely.  "  Faithful  unto  death  ! 
That  is  life's  watch-word  for  the  girl  who  loves  you,  Eric, 
and  whom  you  love.  You  are  a  lucky  man,  though  I'm 
not  sure  you  deserve  your  luck,  for  you  had  no  right  to 
pretend  to  be  dead — not  for  brother's  sake,  or  mother's  sake, 
or  sake  of  any  one  at  all.  But  now  you're  alive,  you  have 
only  to  go  home  to  give  your  sweetheart  the  reward  of 
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her  constancy,  and  make  her   happy  for  the  rest   of  her 
days." 

Eric  mused  awhile  ;  the  reference  to  his  mother  had 
brought  another  train  of  thought. 

"  My  mother — how  will  she  take  this  change  to  all  her^ 
plans  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  we  need  not  worry  over  that,"  began  O'Brien, 
lightly  ;  but  he  corrected  himself,  and  went  on  in  more 
serious  tone.  "  Your  mother  will  welcome  you  back,  my 
boy.  She'll  know  how  to  value  you  better,  now  she  has  had 
this  experience  of  losing  you.  She  mourned  for  you,  Eric  ; 
she  fairly  broke  down  when  she  listened  to  my  story.  So 
your  return  will  be  joy  for  all  at  Culben."  fM 

These  words  might  have  been  only  the  expression  of 
a  pious  hope,  but  they  were  well-intentioned,  and  they  had 
their  desired  end.  The  tears  in  Eric's  eyes,  the  quaver  of 
his  voice  when  he  next  spoke,  showed  how  very  dear  to 
him  was  the  thought  of  reconciliation. 

"  Poor  dear  mother  !  She  will  not  misunderstand  me 
now.  She  will  know  that  I  willingly  gave  up  every  hope 
for  George,  but  that  it  is  God  himself  who  has  willed  it 
otherwise." 

"  Yes,"  said  O'Brien,  gaily  ;  "  and  that's  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  we  needn't  worry  about  her.  But  there  is 
some  one  else  to  whom  the  news  of  your  safety  will  come 
as  a  startler.  Do  you  know  what  the  frog  said  when  he 
was  created,  Eric,  my  boy  ?  "  he  went  on  with  somewhat 
bewildering  irrelevance. 

Eric  smiled  as  he  shook  his  head. 

"  *  Lord,  how  you  made  me  jump  ! '  And  that  is  what 
that  damned  ould  Hielandman  James  Galbraith  will  say 
when  he  first  hears  the  news  that  you  are  still  to  the  fore. 
And  he  dared  to  throw  out  an  insinuation  against  me,  the 
bald-headed  hypocrite  ! " 
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"  Let  us  forget  about  him.  There  are  more  pleasant 
things  to  occupy  our  minds." 

"  Perhaps.  But  it  may  be  a  serious  matter  for  the  laird 
when  he  finds  that  his  affairs  have  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  thief." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Galbraith  a  thief  1 "  exclaimed  Eric,  in  a 
pained  voice.     "  It  is  terrible,  it  is  surely  impossible." 

"It  is  the  plain  virord,  though,  for  the  plain  truth," 
returned  the  Irishman.  "  And  now  he  has  got  Miss  Laurie 
into  his  clutches  as  well." 

"  In  what  way  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  that  now  your  money  has  been  scooped 
up,  it  is  hers  that  is  being  provided  for  the  dairy  buildings  ? 
That  is  the  way  she  was  to  prove  her  loyalty  to  your 
memory  ;  she  was  going  to  carry  out  your  work  when  she 
believed  you  to  be  dead." 

Again  Eric's  mind  went  back  to  his  dear  one,  and  the 
pitiful  story  of  faithless  stewardship  was  forgotten  in  the 
exceeding  joy  which  this  further  testimony  to  Laurie's 
devotion  awakened.  He  knew  the  depths  of  his  own  love 
for  her  ;  but  that  she  could  love  him  in  the  same  way  was  a 
revelation  that  almost  passed  his  understanding.  There  was 
such  a  flutter  of  trembling  happiness  in  his  heart  that  he  could 
speak  no  more.     He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  strolled  away. 

The  camp  of  the  Boers  was  in  the  neck  of  a  mountainous 
gorge.  As  Eric  moved  forward,  there  was  the  gleam  of 
several  small  fires  on  either  side  of  him,  round  which  groups 
of  men  stood  or  sat,  conversing  in  low  tones  while  they 
watched  the  boiling  of  their  coffee-cans.  But  after  a  turn 
in  the  narrow  pass,  and  a  hundred  yards  beyond,  he  was 
in  darkness  save  for  the  starlight,  in  silence  but  for  the 
murmurous  sigh  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  of  some 
stunted  brushwood.  He  stood  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  that 
looked  down  upon  a  sweeping  plain. 
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The  stars  shed  a  soft  effulgence  on  the  mountain  sides, 
but  in  the  depths  below  there  was  inky  blackness.  Not 
a  fire  glowed,  not  a  tongue  of  flame  quivered  heaven- 
wards to  break  the  profound  gloom  of  the  abyss  at  his  feet. 
Yet  he  knew  that  a  British  force  was  there — soldiers 
wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  asleep  after  a  heavy  day's 
fatigue,  or  seated  on  the  ground  munching  their  cold  ration 
and  talking  of  the  renewed  fighting  which  the  coming  of 
the  dawn  would  bring. 

The  gentle  breeze  that  was  blowing  came  up  from  the 
plain.  It  rustled  gently  through  the  bushes  ;  otherwise  the 
night  was  intensely  still.  But  all  at  once  from  the  far 
distance,  so  faint  as  to  be  almost  like  the  whisper  of  a  dream, 
came  a  sound  that  made  the  blood  in  Eric's  veins  tingle. 
It  was  the  wail  of  the  bagpipes. 

There  had  been  an  ambuscade  that  evening,  he  had  been 
told — an  affair  in  which  a  few  score  lurking  Boers,  of 
another  commando  to  his  own,  had  dealt  out  sudden  death 
to  a  party  of  their  enemy.  And  the  cry  of  the  pibroch  came 
now  to  Eric's  ears  to  fill  in  the  details  of  that  camp  rumour. 
The  wind  blew  in  stronger  force  for  a  minute,  the  music 
swelled  in  volume,  he  could  follow  the  notes.  Then  again 
there  was  only  the  distant  indistinguishable  moaning  drone. 

But  Eric  had  heard  enough — it  was  "  The  Flowers  ot 
the  Forest,"  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
that  was  being  played.  His  countrymen  were  burying  their 
dead  down  there  in  the  darkness  of  that  sombre  plain  ! 

Bareheaded  on  the  rocky  ledge  he  knelt,  and,  a  prayer 
on  his  lips,  a  sob  in  his  heart,  he  joined  in  the  lamentation. 
With  a  surge  of  overpowering  emotion  he  thought  of 
country  and  of  home,  of  George  who  might  even  be  among 
those  poor  slain  corpses  now  being  laid  in  their  narrow  beds 
on  the  veldt,  of  his  mother  in  far-away  Culben  following 
with   anguished   dread   the   fortunes  of  the  cruel   war,  of 
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Laurie,  his  darling,  faithful  to  her  true  love  in  spite  of  death  ; 
and  he  drew  from  his  breast  by  a  silken  cord  the  miniature 
of  the  young  girl  which  he  had  carried  away  from  his 
brother's  room.  He  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  his  whole  soul 
one  wild  passionate  tumult  of  fervid  patriotism,  yearning 
affection,  and  overpowering  love. 

Gradually  the  wail  of  the  bagpipes  sank  and  faded  to 
nothingness  ;  the  night  was  once  more  still. 


CHAPTER   XXII 


THE    FARMHOUSE    ON    THE    VELDT 


It  wanted  yet  an  hour  ere  dawn  would  break,  but  the  camp 
of  the  Boers  was  awake  and  in  motion.  The  curtest  of 
orders  were  brought  to  O'Brien — the  Red  Cross  waggon 
that  was  under  his  charge  was  to  start  immediately.  From 
past  experience  the  doctor  guessed  the  nature  of  the  con- 
templated manoeuvre.  He  knew  that  the  burghers'  objective 
was  the  plain,  barred  at  this  particular  point  of  debouchment 
by  the  British  troops  lying  below.  But  the  commando, 
now  that  it  had  been  marked  down  by  its  enemy,  would 
disperse  among  the  mountains,  leaving  only  a  rear-guard  to 
defend  the  gorge  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  in  smaller  bodies 
would  make  for  other  passes  where  exit  might  yet  be 
free.  As  O'Brien  in  the  dusk  buckled  the  harness,  his 
fingers  guided  by  touch  more  than  by  sight,  he  explained 
the  likely  day's  programme  to  Eric. 

With  the  first  gleam  of  daylight,  they  found  themselves 
moving  upwards  through  the  defile.  The  doctor  was 
driving  a  pair  of  hardy  Basuto  ponies,  while  Eric  was  seated 
at  his  right  hand,  and  Jules  Varou  on  his  left.  Just  before 
the  start,  the  Frenchman  and  the  Irishman  had  been  formally 
introduced.  Eric  recalled  to  Jules  their  conversation  on  the 
Paris  Boulevards,  after  the  scene  in  the  Rue  Taitbout,  when 
he  had  spoken  of  the  doctor  friend  whom  he  hoped  he 
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might  one  day  meet  in  the  Transvaal.  Now,  at  last,  kindly- 
chance  had  brought  about  the  long-wished-for  reunion. 
Eric  was  overjoyed,  and  Jules  was  well  content  to  have  a 
new  companion,  who  rattled  off  French  like  a  Frenchman. 
Moreover,  O'Brien  speedily  fell  to  recounting  such  droll 
adventures  of  student  days  in  Paris  that,  ere  a  halt  was  called 
for  the  midday  meal  and  rest,  Varou  had  begun  to  look  upon 
the  Bohemian  Irishman  almost  as  a  compatriot. 

It  was  a  tiresome  day,  jolting  along  in  the  wake  of  the 
small  troop  of  mounted  burghers  to  whom  they  had  now 
become  attached.  The  main  body  of  the  commando  had 
followed  some  other  route,  and  this  particular  party  numbered 
only  two  hundred  at  most — grim,  silent,  determined-looking 
men,  with  but  few  words  and  all  too  scant  courtesy  for  the 
three  foreigners  who  were  with  them  on  a  voluntary  mission 
of  mercy.  In  such  company,  Jules  Varou  drew  closer  still  to 
his  Red  Cross  brothers.  At  the  beginning  of  his  service  the 
young  Frenchman  had  suffered  a  cruel  disillusionment  in  find- 
ing that  a  man  of  his  nation  was  little  more  welcomed  or 
trusted  by  the  South  African  Dutch  than  an  Englishman. 
Both  were  of  the  breed  of  the  detested  Outlanders,  as  were  all 
who  came  from  across  the  seas  ;  and  Varou  was  even  more 
of  an  alien  than  Eric,  for  the  latter  could  adapt  the  Dutch 
he  knew  to  the  rough  taal,  and  at  least  make  himself  under- 
stood, while  the  Frenchman,  from  a  linguistic  point  of 
view,  was  absolutely  helpless.  This  very  circumstance  had 
long  since  served  to  bring  Jules  and  Eric  into  firm  fellow- 
ship, had  softened  if  it  had  not  obliterated  the  former's 
racial  animosity,  and  had  tended  to  develop  their  friendship 
by  putting  differences  of  opinion  into  the  background  and 
bringing  into  prominence  only  the  interests  which  they  had 
in  common,  the  dangers  which  they  faced  together,  the  hard- 
ships they  shared  day  and  night,  and  the  niggardly  thanks 
which  were  their  joint   and   sole   reward.      So   now   the 
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comradeship  of  two  easily  and  naturally  became  a  comrade- 
ship of  three. 

By  the  late  afternoon  they  were  in  an  extremely  narrow 
gorge,  through  which  the  Red  Cross  waggon  could  with 
difficulty  pass.  But  several  of  the  Boers  fell  behind,  and 
helped  at  the  wheels  and  with  ropes  to  get  the  vehicle  over 
the  obstacles  encountered.  At  last,  however,  they  were  on 
a  comparatively  easy  descent,  and  an  hour  later  reached  the 
open  plain,  with  not  a  sign  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  keen- 
visioned  eyes  could  sweep. 

About  five  miles  across  lay  a  solitary  farmhouse,  and 
towards  this  the  whole  cavalcade  dashed  as  fast  as  the 
wearied  horses  could  carry  their  riders.  The  ambulance 
came  a  long  way  behind,  for  O'Brien,  Eric,  and  Jules  were 
walking  now,  out  of  pity  for  the  limping  ponies  at  the  pole. 
The  sun  was  setting  when  they  drew  near  to  the  Boer 
homestead. 

The  buildings  were  two  in  number,  barn-like  structures 
without  architectural  feature  of  any  kind,  built  of  rough- 
hewn  blocks  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  heavy  straw  thatch. 
The  one  in  front  was  the  dwelling-house,  with  the  usual 
stoep  running  the  whole  length.  The  other,  almost  as  big, 
was  the  waggon-shed,  as  a  glance  through  the  wide-open 
doorway  showed.  Nowhere  was  there  the  faintest  evidence 
of  a  garden — neither  patch  of  shrubs  nor  bed  of  flowers  to 
rest  the  eye,  not  even  a  grass-plot  to  redeem  the  nakedness 
of  the  trodden  ground.  About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right, 
the  cattle  kraal  could  be  seen,  a  rectangular  space  enclosed 
by  a  stone  wall,  breast  high  and  substantial.  The  country  all 
around  was  undulating,  but  fairly  level,  except  on  the  side 
where  the  Drakensberg  reared  its  barrier  of  peaks  into  the 
skies. 

While    O'Brien   and   Varou    unharnessed    the   ponies, 
Eric  surveyed  the  scene  in  the  fading  daylight.     Scouts  had 
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evidently  ridden  ahead,  as  preparations  for  a  feast  were  far 
advanced.  Two  slaughtered  sheep  hung  in  the  waggon- 
shed  ;  others  had  already  been  quartered,  and  were  cooking 
in  big  earthenware  baking-pots,  over  cow-dung  fires  burning 
on  the  ground.  Scattered  mealies  everywhere  showed  that 
the  horses  had  been  fed.  On  the  stoep  were  a  couple  of 
sacks  of  wheat  meal,  and  one  of  coffee,  from  which  the 
members  of  the  troop  were  drawing  their  stores  for  the 
morrow's  ride,  filling  the  bags  they  were  accustomed  to 
carry  slung  over  the  shoulder  or  across  the  saddle-bow. 
Strips  of  biltong  were  also  being  handed  round  and  stowed 
away.  While  he  watched,  Eric  saw  some  planks  of  the 
stoep  raised,  and  several  boxes  of  ammunition  produced, 
from  which  bandoliers  were  replenished.  Standing  by, 
looking  on  with  a  broad,  good-humoured,  stupid  grin,  was 
a  big  burly  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  evidently  the  master  of 
the  farm.  A  few  Kaffir  boys  were  about,  but  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  womankind  ;  as  Eric  reflected  with  a 
bitter  smile,  these  had  probably  been  sent  for  safety  and  pro- 
tection into  the  British  lines,  while  the  husband  and  father 
kept  store  for  the  British  foemen  in  the  field. 

While  he  was  lost  in  contemplative  reflection,  O'Brien 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  I've  commandeered  a  leg  of  mutton,  Eric,  my  bhoy,  all 
for  ourselves.  Likewise  a  bucket  of  coffee,  not  to  speak  of 
a  loaf  of  illigant  dimensions.  So  come  along  and  have  your 
supper.     It's  dog-hungry  I  am  as  well  as  dog-tired." 

The  three  comrades  ate  their  meal  by  the  side  of  the 
waggon,  with  an  appetite  that  was  too  keen-edged  to  permit 
of  much  conversation.  Before  they  had  finished,  the  shades 
of  night  had  closed  around,  and  the  smoke  from  the  smoul- 
dering and  flameless  cooking-fires  only  served  to  render  the 
darkness  more  intense. 

O'Brien  had  rolled  some  bundles  of  blankets  out  of  the 
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vehicle,  and  was  preparing  his  sleeping-place  between  the 
wheels,  when  a  young  Boer  came  up  and  summoned  him  to 
the  commandant's  presence  within  the  farmhouse.  Tired 
as  they  were,  Eric  and  Varou  resolved  to  await  his  return  ; 
so  they  wrapped  their  blankets  like  plaids  around  their 
shoulders,  for  the  night  air  now  bit  shrewdly.  Thus  pro- 
tected, Eric  leant  his  back  against  the  waggon-wheel,  while 
Varou  took  a  reclining  attitude  a  few  yards  away,  an  arm 
resting  on  an  old  biscuit-box,  and  his  head  pillowed  in  his 
elbow. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  the  Irishman  came  back. 
The  smoke  from  the  abandoned  fires  had  now  partly  cleared, 
and  the  bright  southern  starlight  had  made  itself  felt.  At 
the  first  glance  into  the  sternly  set,  thoughtful  face,  Eric 
knew  that  something  had  happened. 

"  What  is  wrong  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 
"  Bedad,  but  I  think  Til  have  a  shave,"  came  back  the 
inconsequential  answer,  in  the  Irishman's  richest  brogue  ; 
and  there  and  then,  without  another  word  of  explanation, 
O'Brien  proceeded  to  produce  from  the  waggon  a  small  tin 
box  of  barber's  requisites,  to  fetch  from  an  adjoining  fire  a 
pannikin  of  hot  water,  and  then  to  lather  himself  profusely 
till  his  great  chin  looked  like  a  big  snowball  in  the  half- 
darkness.  From  the  subsequent  rasping  of  the  blade,  Eric, 
even  if  he  had  not  seen  with  his  eyes  during  the  day,  would 
have  known  that  a  full  week's  beard  was  in  process  of 
reaping.  Then  he  heard  the  razor  being  stropped,  the 
box  being  stowed  away,  and  finally  O'Brien's  voice  de- 
claring— 

"  By  my  sowl,  now,  if  it  was  only  a  tumbler  of  hot  toddy 
I  was  having,  I  wud  be  feeling  myself  again.  But  there's 
no  good  John  Jameson  in  this  God-forsaken  land,  and  the 
Cape  smoke  that  might  serve  as  an  apology  our  Dutch 
friends,  when  they  get  any,  keep  religiously  to  thimselves. 
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So  it's  a  pipe  of  baccy,  Eric,  that  must  put  a  halo  around  my 
head  for  want  of  a  better  nightcap." 

He  sat  down  by  the  wheel  close  to  his  friend.  At  a 
little  distance  Varou's  reclining  form  was  dimly  seen,  but  he 
had  not  stirred  nor  spoken. 

Eric  put  no  further  pressing  question.  He  knew  his 
man  ;  O'Brien  had  deliberately  taken  time  to  think,  and 
had  now  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject  involved. 

"  The  name  of  this  place  is  Vanderreiden's  Farm,"  began 
the  Irishman,     "  Duv  ye  know  that,  Varou  ?  " 

"  Saprlsti !  how  should  I  know  ? "  came  the  answer  with 
quick  alertness. 

O'Brien  had  filled  his  pipe,  and  now  proceeded  to 
light  it. 

"  Oh,  a  Frenchman  is  usually  so  wide  awake  that  he 
knows  most  things,"  he  said  between  a  couple  of  vigorous 
puffs,  and  with  a  quietly  administered  nudge  in  Eric's  ribs. 
The  latter  understood  ;  O'Brien  had  put  the  question 
merely  to  make  certain  as  to  whether  Varou  was  asleep 
or  not. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  we  three  have  to  remain  here 
until  further  orders.  The  main  body  of  the  troop  rides  off 
to-morrow  at  daybreak.  They  are  burying  Vanderreiden's 
ammunition  in  the  mealie  patch,  and  the  white  flag  is  to  be 
hoisted  over  the  farm." 

"  The  white  flag  ? "  murmured  Eric,  in  some  surprise. 

Varou  raised  his  head  and  half  sat  up.  "  Are  they  going 
to  turn  the  place  into  a  hospital  ? "  he  asked, 

"That's  just  what  I  should  like  to  know,"  replied 
O'Brien.  "What  are  your  views  on  the  white  flag, 
Varou  ?  " 

"  My  views  ?  I  don't  think  I  have  any  in  particular. 
But  it  will  be  all  the  more  pleasant  for  us  to  have  a  rest 
under  its  protection." 
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"  The  white  flag  has  been  abused  in  this  war,"  sa' 
O'Brien,  sententiously. 

"  No  doubt,  on  both  sides,"  answered  Varou,  hghtly,  but 
with  a  meaning  emphasis  on  the  word  "  both." 

"  That  is  untrue,"  exclaimed  Eric,  in  an  eager  tone  of 
denial.  **When  and  where  have  the  British  abused  the 
white  flag  ? " 

"  Ask  any  of  the  Boers  here,"  returned  Varou.  "  They 
will  give  you  chapter  and  verse  for  a  dozen  such  incidents." 

"  They  are  soulless  liars,"  cried  Eric,  "  and  you  have  no 
right  to  believe,  far  less  to  repeat,  any  story  of  the  kind 
without  the  evidence  of  your  own  eyes." 

But  O'Brien  intervened.  "  Steady,  Eric,  my  boy,  steady. 
The  white  flag's  a  ticklish  business.  Sometimes  it's  hoisted 
by  one  man,  and  some  conthrairy  beggar  round  the  bend  of 
a  kopje  doesn't  see  it,  and  keeps  on  firin'.  So  faith  'tis  aisy 
to  see  that  mistakes  may  have  been  made  on  both  sides. 
But  what  I  meant  to  ask  was  this,  Varou — if  the  white  flag 
were  to  be  hoisted  with  the  deliberate  intintion  o'  desaivin', 
what  would  be  your  attitude  towards  the  mane  blackguards 
that  could  do  such  a  dirty  trick  as  that  ? " 

"  I  might  need  to  know  all  the  circumstances,"  came  the 
cautious  answer. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  bould  and  frank  with  you,"  responded 
O'Brien.  "  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  inferences,  mind  you, 
but  this  is  what  I  gathered  to-night,  partly  at  the  confabula- 
tion inside  the  house,  and  partly  from  some  stray  words  I've 
picked  up  outside.  To  begin  with,  I  may  say  that  it  looks 
as  if  we've  become  attached  to  a  rare  rapscallion  crew — a 
regular  gang  of  ruffians,  landless,  and  without  a  real  stake  in 
their  country,  the  very  riff-raff  of  the  commando  I  was  with 
until  yesterday." 

Varou  gave  a  shoulder-shrug  of  deprecation.  But  this 
show  of  mild  contemptuousness  only  fired  O'Brien's  temper. 
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"  Oh  yes,  I  spake  out  what  I  think,"  he  went  on. 
"These  fellows  are  burghers  by  name,  but  brigands  by 
nature,  as  the  better  class  of  their  comrades  in  the  field 
would  be  the  first  to  allow.  However,  to  come  to  the  point, 
my  boys,  it  seems  that  most  of  them  ride  off  in  the  morning  ; 
but  forty  remain  here,  and  the  forty  best  horses  are  to  be 
chosen  and  hidden  in  a  donga  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
Now,  if  the  white  flag  is  to  fly  over  Vanderreiden's  Farm, 
why  the  divil  should  two  score  men  with  rifles  sthop  behind 
under  its  shelter  ?  " 

"  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,"  said  Varou.  "  You 
suspect  treachery." 

"  Bedad,  that's  just  what  I  do  suspect.  Don't  it  look 
moighty  like  as  if  some  game  of  the  kind  were  contim- 
plated  ? " 

"  In  which  we  are  to  play  a  part  ? "  asked  Eric,  half 
incredulously  and  half  indignantly. 

"  Our  orders  are  to  remain  here,"  replied  O'Brien,  dryly. 
"  But  what  do  you  think  of  the  business,  Varou  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  that  we  are  called  upon  to  think  at  all," 
answered  the  Frenchman.  "  We  are  non-combatants.  We 
have  not  to  fight,  nor  have  we  the  slightest  right  to  interfere 
with  the  men  who  are  carrying  on  the  fighting.  Even  if 
the  white  flag  were  abused,  none  of  the  responsibility  would 
be  ours.  Our  duty  is  to  look  after  the  wounded,  however 
they  may  have  chanced  to  come  by  their  wounds." 

Eric  opened  his  lips  to  protest  against  this  doctrine,  but 
O'Brien  surreptitiously  pinched  his  thigh  and  silenced  him. 

"  Give  me  a  Frenchman  for  hard,  clear  logic,"  he  ex- 
claimed enthusiastically.  "  Or  an  Irishman,  too,  for  that 
matter  ;  for  you've  spoken  my  indintical  sintiments,  Varou. 
I  made  sure  that  you  and  I  would  agree,  but  I  wasn't  so 
certain  about  Eric  here.  You  know  he's  a  bit  squeamish 
at  times,  and  tinder-hearted," 
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"  Well,  I  don't  see  that  the  question  is  worth  discussing, 
said  Eric,  taking  the  clue  to  refrain  from  further  argument. 
"I  cannot  believe,  O'Brien,  that  even  a  straggling  and 
irresponsible  party  of  Boers  like  this  would  dare  to  per- 
petrate such  an  act  of  dastardly  cowardice.  You  must  be 
mistaken  ;  your  inference  must  be  wrong,  as  you  yourself 
have  suggested." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see.  But  in  any  case  Varou  is  right ; 
even  if  the  blackguards  are  up  to  mischief,  the  matter  doesn't 
concern  us,  and  sorra  a  shadow  of  responsibility  will  be  ours. 
So  good-night  to  the  pair  av  ye." 

For  a  long  time  after  his  companions  were  sound  in 
slumber,  Eric  lay  awake.  He  knew  well  that  O'Brien 
believed  in  the  meditated  act  of  treachery,  and  felt  con- 
vinced also  that  he  intended  to  do  something  towards  its 
prevention  or  defeat.  But  he  wondered  why  the  doctor 
had  not  trusted  Varou.  The  latter's  cold-blooded  indifFer- 
ence  as  to  what  methods  the  actual  combatants  might  adopt 
had  shocked  Eric,  but  on  reflection  he  began  to  see  that,  as 
O'Brien  had  said,  the  logic  of  argument  might  possibly  be 
on  this  side.  The  whole  question  involved  nice  points 
of  conscience,  and  at  last,  wearied  out  by  vain  efforts  to 
settle  them  to  his  complete  satisfaction,  Eric  dropped  off  to 
sleep. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  before  he  wakened.  As 
he  rubbed  his  eyes,  he  noticed  that  a  blanket  had  been 
rigged  across  the  wheel  to  shelter  him  from  its  rays. 
Sitting  up  and  pulling  down  the  improvised  awning,  Eric 
found  O'Brien  squatted  near  a  tiny  fire,  puffing  at  his 
pipe  and  fixedly  regarding  a  smoke-blackened  coifee-pot 
warming  on  the  ashes. 

"  Hallo  !  doctor,  how  I  have  slept !  " 

"  Yes,  you  have  slept  well  ;  you  never  stirred  through 
the  noise  of  saddling  horses  and  riding  away." 
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Eric  gazed  around  him  in  bewilderment.  Every  horse 
had  disappeared  ;  only  half  a  dozen  Boers  were  in  sight, 
some  on  the  stoep,  two  or  three  lounging  near  the  waggon- 
house. 

"Oh  yes,  the  commando  has  trekked,"  said  O'Brien, 
interpreting  his  look.  "  All  but  the  forty  I  spoke  about  last 
night,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

Eric  was  thoroughly  awake  at  last ;  he  remembered 
everything  now. 

"  Where  is  Varou  ?  "  he  queried  anxiously. 

"I  sent  him  off  to  water  the  ponies.  I  was  just  going 
to  rouse  you,  Eric.     I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone." 

"  Why  do  you  not  trust  Varou,  O'Brien  ?  " 

"  Trust  a  Frenchman  in  a  matter  like  this  !  Never,  till 
I  chance  to  know  him  very  thoroughly.  I  say  nothing 
against  your  friend,  remember.  He  has  his  own  notions 
about  discipline.  You  heard  them  last  night.  They  may 
be  perfectly  honourable,  but,  by  thunder,  they  are  not  mine." 

"  Jules  will  be  open  to  reason." 

"  That  may  be,  but  divil  a  risk  would  I  take  in  a  case 
like  this.  If  reasoning  failed,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  game  had  been  given  away  while  the  argument  was 
proceeding  !  No,  begorrah  ;  I  just  felt  my  way  with  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  moment  I  saw  he  wasn't  dead  sure  to 
stand  by  us  in  this  business,  I  made  dead  sure  that  he 
wouldn't  get  anything  out  of  me  to  help  in  thwarting  us." 

"  Then  what  is  in  the  wind,  O'Brien  ?  " 

"  As  I  said  last  night,  there  is  treachery  intended — dirty 
blackhearted  treachery.     Look  !  " 

O'Brien  jerked  his  thumb  towards  the  farmhouse,  and 
for  the  first  time  Eric  noticed  that  a  great  white  flag,  a 
sheet  or  a  table-cloth  evidently,  was  fluttering  on  a  short 
pole  stuck  into  the  chimney. 

"  That's  the  decoy,  Eric,  and  you  and  I  are  expected 
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to  sit  by  and  wait  for  events  to  happen — for  bloody  wbr 
to  come  to  our  hands,  and  on  the  bodies  of  our  own  country- 
men too.     Holy   murther,  but   it's   a   pleasant   outlook ; " 
and  O'Brien  smoked  vigorously.  ' 

Eric  felt  chilled  to  the  marrow.  "  Is  it  really  possible  ? " 
he  asked  anxiously.  "What  exactly  do  you  know, 
doctor  ? " 

"  That  the  main  body  of  our  commando  has  ridden 
away  to  some  rendezvous  where  there  is  a  big  Boer  con- 
centration going  on  ;  that  forty  of  their  number,  however, 
have  been  left  behind  here ;  that  horses  for  these  men  are 
hidden  in  yonder  donga  ;  that  a  small  body  of  British  troops 
are  coming  up  along  the  hills  from  the  south  ;  and  that  these 
soldiers  are  to  be  stopped,  or  at  least  delayed,  by  fair  means 
or  by  foul." 

O'Brien,  waving  his  pipe  towards  each  indicated  point 
of  the  compass,  rapped  out  the  successive  statements  with 
vindictive  emphasis. 

"  Good  God  ! "  murmured  Eric,  "  it  is  horrible." 

"  You  see  that  brute  Roodeschoon  has  nothing  further 
to  lose,"  continued  O'Brien,  musingly.  "  He  is  a  Cape 
rebel,  with  half  a  dozen  provable  murders  on  his  head,  so  is 
reckless  and  desperate  now,  and  doesn't  care  a  tuppenny 
damn  what  happens  next." 

"  Has  he  gone  away  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  as  commandant  he  keeps  at  the  head  of  his 
men  ;  but  he  has  left  his  cursed  orders  and  his  picked 
desperadoes  behind.  And  that  smug-faced  blackguard,  Van- 
derreiden,  saves  his  precious  hide  by  riding  off  too.  But  now, 
Eric,  we  have  to  prevent  this  treachery,  be  the  cost  to  you 
or  to  me,  or  to  both  of  us,  what  it  may." 

O'Brien  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  from  his  great 
height  was  looking  down  tenderly  on  his  young  friend,  as 
he  continued — 
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"  It  is  sad,  my  boy,  to  think  that  you  have  been  saved 
from  one  death  perhaps  to  meet  another." 

"  Don't  speak  like  that,  O'Brien,"  cried  Eric,  joyfully, 
holding  out  his  hand.  "  By  the  Lord,  it  will  be  a  privilege 
to  die  like  that  for  our  country  and  for  honour." 

O'Brien  gave  the  grip  that  pledged  them  both  to  success 
or  death. 

"  You  sacrificed  everything  once  before,  Eric,  for  your 
brother ;  and  nov^^  you  are  called  on  to  sacrifice  everything 
again — and  again  for  him." 

The  four  final  w^ords  came  soft  and  low ;  a  moment  of 
tense  silence  followed  ;  Eric  could  hear  the  beating  of 
his  own  heart  mingled  with  the  drumming  of  hoofs  upon 
the  veldt. 

"What!  you  mean  that  ?"  he  exclaimed  at  last.  His 
face  had  paled  under  the  tan,  but  there  was  the  gleam  of 
comprehension  in  his  eye. 

O'Brien  pointed  his  pipe  to  the  south.  "  Yes,  George's 
regiment  is  there.  But  for  God's  sake,  whisht  !  Here  comes 
Varou." 
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All  through  the  long  day  they  waited.  Although  the  nip 
of  the  coming  winter  was  in  the  air,  it  was  broiling  hot  in 
the  open  under  the  midday  sun.  So  O'Brien  moved  the 
ambulance  vehicle  under  the  shadow  of  the  waggon-house. 
No  one  offered  any  opposition  ;  indeed,  none  of  the  Boers 
were  in  evidence  now  ;  they  were  sleeping  off  the  fatigues 
of  the  past  few  days  within  one  or  other  of  the  two  buildings. 
Nor  did  Varou  hear  the  additional  reason  for  the  change  of 
situation  which  O'Brien  whispered  to  Eric  :  "  Sure,  but  the 
Red  Cross  shall  not  be  used  as  a  second  decoy."  Both  shed 
and  farmhouse  faced  south,  and  the  noble  blazon  of  the 
mission  of  mercy  no  longer  showed  towards  the  line  of 
advance  which  the  British  forces  must  take.  The  Basuto 
ponies  were  kept  tethered  by  their  rope-halters  to  the  wheels  ; 
and  inside  the  vehicle  itself  O'Brien  placed  a  couple  of  light 
bridles  to  his  hand.  Varou  saw  nothing  of  this  last  prepara- 
tion ;  but  Eric  witnessed  it,  and  understood  the  meaning 
look  the  Irishman  gave.  If  no  other  means  offered,  they 
would  ride  out  on  to  the  veldt  on  the  bare-backed  ponies, 
and  risk  the  bullets  of  the  ambushed  Boers. 

But  the  day  wore  on  in  perfect  peacefulness,  the  white 
flag  flapping  idly  in  the  gentle  breeze  that  just  sufficed  to 
keep  its  folds  outstretched  from  the  pole  supporting  it, 
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Towards  evening  there  was  a  stir  ;  eager  faces  gazed 
southwards  from  the  stoep,  and  following  their  glances  Eric 
and  O'Brien  saw  a  column  of  dust  rising  high  into  the  air. 
Varou  was  slumbering  in  the  shade  at  a  little  distance  from 
where  his  comrades  stood. 

"  They  cannot  get  to  the  farm  to-night,"  said  O'Brien, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  But  they  will  be  here  with  the 
dawn." 

"  I  shall  ride  through  the  darkness  alone,"  whispered 
Eric.  "  Yes,  O'Brien  ;  don't  oppose  me ;  I  will  have  my 
way.  The  scoundrels  must  be  punished  as  well  as  outwitted. 
If  we  went  together  we  should  be  missed  at  once,  and  they 
would  scuttle.  But  if  I  go  alone,  you  can  hold  Varou  in 
play.  I'll  return  as  I  went,  and  share  all  risks  with  you.  I 
have  thought  out  the  whole  plan  ;  it  can  be  arranged  that 
there  shall  be  one  spot  of  safety  for  us,  where  our  fellows 
will  not  fire — the  cattle  kraal." 

O'Brien  swiftly  grasped  the  idea,  and  with  a  look  he 
assented.  Not  another  word  was  spoken  ;  indeed,  the 
Irishman  stretched  himself  out  ostentatiously  on  a  blanket, 
as  if  he  would  follow  Varou's  example  and  sleep. 

An  hour  later  in  the  gathering  dusk  two  Boer  scouts 
rode  in  from  the  veldt.  Varou  started  up  at  the  sound  of 
hoofs,  and  joined  Eric  at  the  corner  of  the  waggon-shed  ;  but 
O'Brien  appeared  to  sleep  on. 

"  Who  are  these  ? "  asked  Varou,  as  the  men  dismounted 
at  the  rear  of  the  farmhouse.  Their  steaming  horses  showed 
how  hard  they  had  ridden. 

"  Messengers  of  some  kind,  I  suppose,"  replied  Eric, 
with  all  the  unconcern  he  could  command. 

"  I'll  go  and  get  the  news." 

"  Right  you  are." 

Eric,  although  alone  with  O'Brien,  did  not  approach 
him  ;  eyes  were  about,  so  he  kept  himself  aloof.     But  a 
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quick  glance  from  the  doctor  showed  that  he  was  awake  and 
had  heard. 

The  young  Englishman  took  a  small  compass  from  his 
pocket.  The  column  of  dust  was  now  invisible,  but  he 
knew  exactly  where  it  had  been.  He  carefully  noted  the 
point  of  the  compass,  and  then  just  for  an  instant  showed 
the  instrument  to  O'Brien.  Again  the  latter  gave  a  look  of 
understanding.  ^j 

"  I'll  get  a  feed  for  the  ponies,"  said  Eric  aloud  to  him- 
self in  Dutch,  as  he  strolled  round  the  gable-end  of  the 
waggon-house.  There  were  a  dozen  Boers  within,  and  their 
conversation  instantly  ceased  when  he  entered.  Noncha- 
lently  humming  a  tune,  he  proceeded  to  fill  a  couple  of  zinc 
buckets  from  a  big  box  of  crushed  mealies.  He  was  still 
busy  with  his  task,  when  a  young  Dutchman,  almost  a  lad, 
rushed  in,  breathless  and  excited. 

"  They  have  camped  for  the  night ;  they  are  only  five 
miles  away,"  he  cried  out  in  his  eagerness. 

"  Who  ? "  demanded  a  big  bearded  man,  in  the  sharp 
voice  of  one  accustomed  to  authority,  and  with  a  significant 
look  first  into  the  lad's  eyes  and  then  in  Eric's  direction. 
With  the  proverbial  "  slimness  "  of  his  race,  the  young  Boer 
recognized  his  indiscretion. 

"  Our  friends,"  he  replied  with  quick  adroitness.  ^|| 

"  Ah,  then,  they'll  join  us  to-morrow,"  said  the  other, 
blandly ;  and  Eric,  rattling  his  buckets,  still  humming  his 
tune,  sauntered  out  of  the  building. 

There  was  silence  among  the  burghers,  but  glances  of 
fierce  delight  were  exchanged  in  the  semi-gloom. 

"  Hoi-oop  !  "  came  Eric's  cheery  voice  from  the  outside  ; 
and  then  in  the  stillness  the  ponies  could  be  heard  munching 
the  Indian  corn.  The  leader  of  the  party  left  the  waggon- 
shed,  and  crossed  over  to  the  farmhouse.  It  was  almost 
dark  now. 
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Quarter  ot  an  hour  later  Varou  returned.  O'Brien  was 
still  asleep  ;  Eric  was  swinging  his  legs  from  the  tail-board 
of  the  ambulance-cart. 

"  Well,  what  news  ?  "  he  called  out. 

"  Nothing,"  rejoined  Varou,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  ; 
and  Eric  noticed  that  he  did  not  look  him  in  the  face  when 
he  answered. 

"  Then  stir  up  O'Brien,  and  let's  have  supper,  I  have 
put  the  cofFee-pot  on  the  fire." 

O'Brien  stretched  his  limbs  and  gave  an  awakening 
yawn. 

"  Supper,  did  I  hear  you  say  ?  Ah,  that's  good  ;  I'm 
just  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

"  You've  had  a  rare  good  sleep,  old  fellow." 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  only  the  dream  of  a  beefsteak  that 
woke  me.  But,  alas  and  alack  !  the  eternal  bullock  biltong 
again,"  he  added  ruefully,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "  Pour  me 
out  a  pannikin  of  coffee,  Eric  ;  I'm  as  dry  as  a  wooden 
god." 

Eric,  jumping  down  from  the  waggon,  moved  towards 
the  fire. 

"  But,  oh,  I  clane  forgot,  our  sugar's  done,"  continued 
O'Brien.  "  Jules,  like  a  good  fellow,  see  if  you  can  beg, 
buy,  or  borrow  a  pound  from  the  Dutchies  over  yonder." 

While  speaking  he  had  gone  to  the  cart,  and  rummaged 
out  an  empty  tin,  which  he  placed  in  the  Frenchman's 
hands. 

No  sooner  was  Varou's  back  turned  than  O'Brien  un- 
locked the  medicine-chest  within  the  vehicle.  Eric  was  by 
his  side  now,  with  the  pannikin  of  coffee. 

"  Strike  a  match,  quick,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  low  voice, 
"and  hold  it  just  here  out  of  sight." 

Without  comment  or  question,  Eric  obeyed.  A  big 
phial  was  in  the  grasp  of  O'Brien's  fingers,  and,  after  a 
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single  glance  at  its  red  label,  he  began  dropping  from 
into  the  coffee.  His  hand  was  perfectly  steady ;  but 
Eric's  heart  beat  with  wild  excitement — the  drops  came  so 
slowly  ! 

"  Forty  ! "  muttered  O'Brien  ;  but  he  still  kept  counting. 
"  Fifty  !  "  and  with  the  word  he  blew  out  the  match.  "  That 
will  be  both  safe  and  effective,"  he  went  on  in  a  whisper. 
"  Jules  Varou  will  not  be  wakeful  to-night.  There,  fill  the 
other  pannikins.  Put  them  together  here  on  the  tail-board. 
I'll  keep  my  eye  on  the  one  for  him." 

As  he  spoke  he  replaced  the  bottle  in  its  nest,  and 
relocked  the  medicine-chest.  He  was  sipping  his  coffee 
tranquilly  when  Varou  was  seen  returning. 

"  Hurry  up  !  "  called  out  O'Brien.  "  This  Boer  coffee's 
as  bitter  as  aloes.     It  needs  a  dale  o'  swatenin'." 

"  Well,  we  have  got  to  make  the  best  of  it,"  replied 
Jules  ;  "  for,  as  you  would  put  it,  there's  sorra  an  ounce  of 
sugar  to  be  got  for  love  or  money,  me  bhoy."  He  gave  a 
playful  and  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  Irishman's  brogue. 

"  Bad  luck  to  it,"  groaned  O'Brien,  in  mock  dismay. 
"  However,  coffee  without  the  swatenin'  is  better  than  no 
coffee  at  all,  and  it's  not  complainin'  that  ever  mended 
matters  at  any  time." 

In  this  philosophical  frame  of  mind  he  applied  himself  to 
the  unpalatable  fare.  Varou  made  a  wry  face  after  the  first 
mouthful  of  his  decoction,  but  he  finished  the  pannikin  the 
second  time  he  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Sure,  and  idleness  seems  to  be  more  tirin'  than  a  hard 
day's  graft,"  said  O'Brien,  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  making 
no  attempt  to  stifle  a  prodigious  yawn.  "  Bedad,  I  feel  too 
lazy  even  to  smoke.  I'm  half  of  a  moind  to  turn  in. 
What  do  you  say,  bhoys  ? " 

"  I  for  one  am  quite  agreeable,"  replied  Varou,  stretching 
his  arms  sleepily  above  his  head.     "  By  Jove,  I  never  spent 
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such  a  deadly  monotonous  day  in  all  my  life  ;  it  has  made 
me  as  drowsy  as  if  I  hadn't  shut  an  eye  for  a  fortnight." 
And  there  and  then,  rolling  up  a  horse-cloth  for  a  pillow, 
he  laid  himself  down,  an  example  which  the  others  lost  no 
time  in  following. 

For  fully  a  couple  of  hours  Eric  lay  silent,  motionless 
but  keenly  awake.  Although  busy  with  his  thoughts,  he 
was  alive  to  every  sound.  The  Boers  lighted  no  fires  that 
night,  but  he  heard  them  eating  their  supper  on  the  stoep, 
conversing  eagerly,  growing  almost  hilarious  at  times.  It 
was  evident  that  the  spirit  bottle  was  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  ;  so  much  the  better. 

He  had  some  knotty  problems  to  solve.  First  and  fore- 
most, he  was  determined  to  come  back  to  share  with  O'Brien 
whatever  dangers  were  to  be  faced.  If  he  were  missed  at 
daylight,  and  the  Boers  found  their  ruse  discovered  to  the 
enemy,  the  fate  of  the  doctor  would  be  sealed,  perhaps  that 
of  Jules  Varou  as  well.  But  would  his  brother  George  allow 
him  to  return  to  such  a  nest  of  hornets  ?  Would  there 
be  time  even  to  argue  the  point  in  the  brief  hour  available 
after  the  midnight  ride  ?  Would  the  coming  of  Eric, 
veritably  like  a  dead  man  risen  from  the  grave,  unman  the 
soldier  for  the  grim  responsible  work  that  lay  before  him  ? 
These  were  perplexing  questions.  But  with  patient  thinking 
Eric  at  last  saw  a  way  out  of  all  difficulties.  He  was  now 
only  awaiting  O'Brien's  signal  that  he  might  move. 

At  last  the  doctor  crawled  over  to  where  he  lay. 

"  He  is  all  right,"  came  the  hurried  whisper  ;  "  dead  as 
a  door-nail  for  the  next  half-dozen  hours.  Go  now,  Eric  ; 
get  away  at  once.  There  is  not  a  living  soul  in  the  waggon- 
house.  Here  are  bridle  and  saddle,  but  take  them  on  your 
arm  and  lead  the  pony  by  the  halter.  Go  back  half  a  mile, 
and  then  sweep  round  lest  any  scouts  are  out.  And  God 
guard  and  bless  you,  my  lad." 
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Eric  knelt  by  O'Brien's  side  ;  in  the  darkness  he  felt  for 
his  hand. 

"  I  only  ask  one  thing,"  continued  the  Irishman,  as  their 
fingers  locked.  "Don't  come  back,  Eric.  I'll  look  after 
myself." 

"  I  shall  do  my  best  to  return,"  was  the  low  determined 
reply.  "But  if  anything  should  prevent  me,  O'Brien, 
remember  to  seek  cover  at  the  cattle  kraal.  Good-bye, 
dear  friend,  good-bye.  If  I  should  fail  and  you  are  spared, 
you  will  carry  back  my  last  messages  to  Laurie.  Say  that 
I  died  happy  because  I  knew  she  loved  me." 

For  only  answer  O'Brien  wrung  his  hand  ;  and  then 
Eric  stole  to  the  ambulance-waggon.  Both  the  ponies,  he 
knew,  were  quiet  and  tame  as  cats.  He  took  the  first  he 
chanced  to  touch,  patted  its  neck,  and  caressed  it  with  a 
whisper  as  he  unloosened  the  halter.  Then  he  paused  a 
moment.  There  came  a  burst  of  loud  laughter  from  the 
stoep,  and,  seizing  the  opportune  moment,  he  stepped 
cautiously  but  fearlessly  on  to  the  veldt,  going  straight  back 
from  the  farm  buildings,  and  also  steering  clear  of  the  cattle 
kraal,  into  which  the  returning  scouts'  horses  had  been 
turned. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  safe 
from  immediate  detection.  Halting,  he  listened  intently. 
Again  came  the  sound  of  laughter  from  the  stoep,  but 
subdued  now  by  distance.  He  had  the  assurance  that  his 
departure  had  been  unnoticed,  and  with  heart  beating 
confidently  he  continued  on  his  way. 

It  was  a  moonless  night,  and  there  was  also  a  big  patch 
of  cloud  on  the  Drakensberg  side  of  the  plain  which  partly 
obscured  the  starlight.  Eric  could  now  no  longer  see  the 
farmhouse  ;  so  he  stopped,  and  adjusted  the  saddle  and  the 
bridle,  feeling  for  the  girths  and  buckles  as  best  he  could  in 
the  dark.     The  pony  seemed  to  know  what  was  wanted  of 
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him  ;  it  neither  whinnied  nor  stirred  ;  and  soon  Eric  was  on 
its  back,  skimming  over  the  veldt,  here  smooth  and  level  as 
the  grass  lawn  at  dear  old  Culben. 

First  to  the  north,  and  then  bending  to  the  west,  he 
swept  onwards  ;  but  soon,  wheeling  round,  he  was  heading 
south  and  bearing  gradually  towards  the  lowering  clouds 
above  the  mountains.  He  had  no  need  to  consult  his 
compass ;  so  long  as  there  was  partial  starlight  that  belt 
of  black  gave  him  all  the  guidance  he  required.  He  was 
riding  straight  for  the  hills  now. 

Once  he  halted  in  the  midst  of  the  silent  brooding  plain, 
at  a  point  where  a  clump  of  stunted  timber  broke  the  wide 
expanse  of  grassland.  Here  he  descended,  and  tied  the  pony 
to  one  of  the  bushes  by  the  halter,  which,  when  saddling, 
he  had  left  loosely  coiled  around  its  neck.  Then  he  sat 
down  on  the  turf,  drew  his  pocket-book  and  a  pencil  from 
his  jacket,  and  settled  himself  to  write.  When  all  was 
ready  he  struck  a  vesta,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  tiny  taper, 
held  in  his  left  hand,  he  got  down  the  first  few  lines.  A 
second  match  carried  the  note  he  was  writing  still  further  ; 
a  third  completed  it ;  and  by  the  light  of  a  fourth  he  read 
over  the  following  words — 

"This  is  to  give  warning  to  Captain  Belfort  that  at 
Vanderreiden's  Farm,  about  five  miles  due  north  of  his 
present  camp,  a  Boer  ambuscade  is  prepared  under  the 
shelter  of  the  white  flag.  There  are  forty  armed  men  be- 
longing to  Roodeschoon's  commando  hidden  in  the  farm 
buildings.  Captain  Belfort  is  begged  not  to  fire  on  the 
cattle  kraal,  where  the  friends  who  give  this  warning  will 
take  refuge  during  any  attack  he  may  make.  The  miniature 
that  goes  with  this  message  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
good  faith." 

There  was  no  signature  ;  the  writing  was  rather  wild 
and  irregular  ;  but  as  Eric  drew  Laurie's  little  picture  from 
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his  breast,  and  kissed  it  before  wrapping  it  in  the  paper  that 
was  to  carry  the  fateful  message,  he  knew  well  that  the 
warning  would  not  be  disregarded  once  it  reached  his 
brother's  hands. 

This  task  completed,  he  once  more  mounted  and  con- 
tinued his  course,  still  heading  for  the  hills.  The  ground 
gently  ascended  now,  and  after  about  a  couple  of  miles  the 
rider  found  himself  breasting  a  slight  declivity.  From  the 
top  of  the  ridge  a  faint  gleam  of  light  was  visible  on  the 
left  front,  and  he  reined  in  his  little  steed.  Good  ;  it  must 
be  the  British  camp  ;  he  had  somewhat  overshot  his  mark, 
for  he  was  approaching  it  from  the  rear,  the  distance,  he  esti- 
mated, being  little  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  intervening 
space  was  in  darkness,  but  a  straggling  line  of  deeper  black- 
ness at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  from  which  he  was  making  his 
observations  indicated  the  existence  of  a  ravine  of  some  sort, 
most  probably  the  bed  of  a  creek  dry  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

As  he  moved  on  again,  the  pony  of  its  own  accord 
slackened  its  pace,  until,  the  descent  becoming  abrupt,  it 
began  cautiously  to  pick  its  way  step  by  step  over  loose 
stones  and  outcropping  rocks.  Here  Eric  dismounted,  and 
proceeded  on  foot.  Ere  long  he  stumbled  across  an  old  tree- 
trunk  that  had  been  carried  down  by  the  stream  in  flood 
time.  To  this  he  tethered  his  pony,  and  then  alone  he 
scrambled  out  of  the  gully  on  the  further  side,  marking  in 
his  mind  the  point  of  exit  by  means  of  a  big  boulder  on 
the  bank. 

Without  further  delay  he  strode  along  towards  the 
shimmer  of  light.  Everything  had  to  be  left  to  chance 
now  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  fear  except  his  ability  to 
get  back  the  way  he  had  come. 

If  there  were  pickets  in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  he  had 
slipped  through  them   favoured  by  the  darkness.     He  was 
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approaching  a  long  double  line  of  tents,  looming  up  like 
shadowy  cones  in  the  faint  shine  of  the  stars.  In  a  few  of 
these,  lights  were  still  burning.  One  tent  seemed  to  be 
brighter  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  others,  and  towards 
this  he  directed  his  steps.  He  was  still  on  the  grassland, 
and  the  canvas  street  lay  at  right  angles  to  the  line  he  was 
following. 

Within  a  dozen  yards  of  his  objective  he  paused.  He 
fancied  he  could  detect  the  soft,  measured  tread  of  a  sentry 
somewhere  to  right  of  him.  But  no  one  was  visible,  and 
after  only  a  few  seconds  of  hesitation  he  again  stealthily 
advanced.  He  passed  between  two  of  the  canvas  structures, 
feeling  his  way  at  every  footstep  among  the  guys  and  pegs. 
He  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  alley  ;  he  could  hear 
the  breathing  of  sleeping  men  around  him  ;  instinctively  he 
crouched  a  little  closer  to  the  side  where  the  shadow  lay 
deeper.  From  this  point  of  concealment  he  could  command 
a  view  of  the  tent  across  the  way  which  he  had  singled  out 
from  the  others  on  the  surmise  that  it  might  be  the  officers' 
headquarters  or  mess. 

At  the  moment  a  curtain  was  hanging  across  the 
doorway,  but  through  it  Eric  could  clearly  distinguish  the 
shadows  of  two  men.  They  were  smoking  ;  he  could  see 
the  cigars  now  between  their  lips  and  now  between  their 
uplifted  fingers.  So  they  were  officers ;  he  would  wait 
where  he  was. 

Perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  before  there  was  any 
change  within.  Then  one  of  the  shadows  rose  from  the 
box  on  which  it  was  seated,  stretched  its  arms  sleepily 
above  its  head,  and  finally  held  out  a  hand.  Eric  followed 
every  movement  as  if  it  were  watching  some  ghostly  panto- 
mime ;  he  could  fill  in  the  dialogue  to  each  action  ;  the 
shadow  had  said — "  Well,  I'll  turn  in  j  by  Jove,  how  tired 
I  am  ;  good-night,  old  chap." 
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Next  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  two  men 
stepped  out  into  the  night,  the  second  to  emerge  tying  up 
the  screen  behind  him  and  leaving  the  tent  open  to  view. 
As  hej  performed  this  operation,  he  addressed  his  comrade, 
and  when  Eric  heard  that  dear  and  familiar  voice,  his 
throbbing  heart  almost  burst  from  joy. 

"  ril  walk  down  the  lines  with  you,  St.  Aubyn,  and  let 
the  smoke  clear  out  of  my  tent.     A  sharp  night,  by  jingo  !  " 

"  Looks  like  rain,"  said  the  other ;  and  then  the  figures 
receded,  the  sound  of  the  conversation  fading  away. 

On  a  little  table  in  the  tent  a  candle  was  burning.  It 
had  not  been  blown  out,  so  George  contemplated  only  a  few 
minutes'  absence  at  most.  In  swift  and  unhesitating  re- 
sponse to  this  inference,  Eric  crossed  the  intervening  space, 
and  laid  the  small  packet,  which  for  some  time  past  he  had 
been  holding  tight  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  Then  he  glided  back  to  his  place  of 
hiding  and  of  observation,  for  he  had  resolved  not  to  quit 
the  camp  until  he  was  assured  that  George  had  actually  read 
the  message. 

Soon  there  was  the  sound  of  returning  footsteps.  For 
a  moment  the  soldier  stood  in  the  doorway,  framed  in  the 
candlelight.  Eric  could  not  see  the  face,  but  well  did  he 
know  the  lines  of  that  stalwart,  handsome  figure.  His 
heart  was  filled  with  longing  to  rush  forward  and  fling  his 
arms  around  his  brother's  neck  ;  he  leaned  towards  him  in 
the  eagerness  of  his  yearning  love.  But  the  curtain  dropped  ; 
it  was  only  a  shadow  again  that  he  was  watching. 

He  saw  an  irresolute  pause,  then  a  swift  movement  of 
the  arm.  Now  the  paper  was  being  opened.  See ;  he  was 
looking  at  the  miniature !  God,  how  the  sight  had 
stunned  him  !  There  was  his  hand  pressed  in  bewilder- 
ment to  his  brow  !  But  he  was  reading  now.  Yes,  yes, 
he  had  understood  ;  he  could  not  fail  to  understand. 
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And  Eric  fled  into  the  night. 

***** 

George  Belfort  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  his  camp- 
bed,  stunned  and  bewildered  as  Eric  had  divined.  Laurie's 
miniature  !  Whence  had  it  come  ?  He  dimly  remem- 
bered having  missed  the  portrait  from  its  accustomed  place 
during  his  last  visit  home,  but  as  it  was  an  old  and  discarded 
trifle  he  had  not  worried.  Here,  however,  away  on  the 
South  African  veldt  it  had  been  returned  to  him,  dropped 
from  the  very  skies  as  if  it  had  been  a  fragment  of  some 
meteor.  A  thought  I  O'Brien  was  in  the  Transvaal  ! 
Yes ;  the  warning  must  have  come  from  O'Brien — no 
one  else  could  have  sent  it  !  He  examined  the  writing 
again — but  it  was  unfamiliar,  that  trembling  scrawl.  And 
how  the  deuce  could  O'Brien  have  come  into  possession  of 
Laurie  Hampton's  miniature  ? 

Then  George  sprang  to  his  feet.  A  wild  fancy  had 
flashed  to  his  brain.  God  above  !  Eric  might  have  taken 
the  miniature  away  with  him,  but  not  O'Brien — Eric  but 
not  O'Brien  !  Oh,  dear  Lord,  was  it  possible  that  the 
sea  had  given  back  its  dead  ? 

But  all  at  once  the  look  of  anguished  self-questioning 
passed  from  the  upraised  face,  the  clenched  hands  relaxed, 
the  soldierly  figure  assumed  an  attitude  of  professional 
alertness. 

For  a  rifle-shot  had  rung  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE   ATTACK 


Readily  enough  Eric  gained  the  line  of  the  creek  bed  in 
which  he  had  hidden  his  pony,  but  to  find  the  exact  spot 
where  he  should  descend  was  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty. 
For  a  time  he  stumbled  along  the  bank  of  the  gully,  almost 
groping  in  the  gloom  for  the  boulder  that  was  his  landmark. 
But-  at  last  he  came  to  it,  and  down  he  slid  into  the  black 
hollow.  The  pony  was  all  right ;  it  whinnied  with  delight 
when  its  master  approached,  and  rubbed  its  nose  against  his 
jacket  as  he  again  looped  the  halter  loosely  around  its 
neck. 

At  this  very  moment  came  a  sharp  challenge  from  above 
— "  Who  goes  there  ?  "  For  an  instant  Eric's  heart  stood 
still.  But  he  quickly  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
with  stealthy  caution  swung  himself  into  the  saddle.  The 
ofF-stirrup  iron  clinked  against  his  boot  as  he  leaned  over 
to  adjust  it. 

"  Come  out,  you ,  or  Til  fire."    The  accent  was  the 

broadest  Scotch,  and  the  threat  contained  a  guttural  exple- 
tive, coarse  and  revolting  no  doubt  to  refined  ears,  but 
meaningless  enough  on  the  rough  northcountry  man's 
tongue. 

Eric  bent  low  down  on  the  pony's  neck,  he  breathed  a 
whisper  into  its  ears,  he  touched  its  ribs  with  both  heels  j 
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and  the  little  creature,  its  nerves  fired  with  courage  or 
thrilled  with  fear,  dashed  up  the  slope  like  an  arrow  shot 
from  a  bow.  With  cat's  eyes  or  cat's  instinct  it  leaped  over 
obstacles  round  which  an  hour  before  it  had  gingerly  pawed 
its  way,  and  in  an  instant  horse  and  rider  were  on  the 
further  veldt.  Eric  heard  the  angry  spit  of  a  bullet  against 
a  stone  close  by,  he  heard  the  sharp  detonation  of  the  rifle  ; 
but,  still  lying  forward,  he  was  soon  galloping  across  the 
springy  turf,  free  from  danger  and  unscathed. 

Thankful  for  his  narrow  escape,  he  sped  along,  keeping 
the  dark  cloud-line  of  the  Drakensberg  on  his  right.  He 
kissed  the  little  pony's  neck  before  he  raised  himself  erect. 
Then,  sweeping  to  the  left  that  he  might  make  the  detour 
which  caution  demanded,  he  rode  steadily  on  for  a  full  half- 
hour,  as  he  judged.  In  another  of  the  recurring  hollows  that 
crossed  the  undulating  plain,  he  drew  rein.  He  dared  not 
light  a  match,  for  he  must  be  nearly  abreast  of  the  farm- 
house now  ;  but  raising  his  watch  close  to  his  eyes,  he  could 
just  read  the  hour  by  the  starlight.  Good ;  it  was  not  yet 
twelve  o'clock. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  he  rode  another  mile  or  so,  before 
bending  back  towards  the  hills.  Then  he  dismounted 
beside  a  cluster  of  bushes,  unfastened  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
hid  them  in  the  brush.  He  loosed  the  halter,  and  led 
the  pony  forward  a  few  hundred  yards,  pausing  every  now 
and  then  to  listen  and  to  peer  into  the  gloom. 

Yes,  at  last ;  there  were  the  farm  buildings — two  blacker 
patches  in  the  darkness  ahead.  He  turned  the  pony  adrift ; 
it  would  have  followed  him  ;  but  he  "  shooed  "  it  gently 
from  him,  and  it  scampered  off  with  lightly  pattering  feet. 
He  waited  till  everything  again  was  still.  Then  he  strode 
on,  swiftly  and  noiselessly. 

O'Brien  was  sitting  with  his  back  propped  against  the 
wall.     If  he  saw  his  comrade  returning,  he  never  stirred. 

s 
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Eric  flung  himself  full-length  upon  the  ground  before  he 
spoke. 

"  Is  Varou  still  asleep  ? "  was  his  whispered  query. 

"  Yes ;    but  hush  !     There   are   men  in    the  waggo; 
shed." 

"  All  is  well,"  said  Eric,  just  faintly  breathing  the  words 
as  he  gripped  the  doctor's  hand. 

He  drew  around  him  the  blanket  that  was  still  lying 
where  he  had  left  it,  while  O'Brien  slipped  down  from 
his  sitting  attitude.  Three  motionless  figures  were  now 
stretched  along  the  wall,  and  the  deep  loud  breathing  of 
the  Frenchman  showed  that  he  at  least  slept  well. 

The  first  pale  glimmer  of  the  dawn  was  in  the  east  when 
they  were  awakened  by  a  rough  peremptory  voice. 

"  You  fellows  are  to  come  into  the  farmhouse,"  was  the 
command  given  in  the  taal.  Eric  and  O'Brien  instantly 
sprang  to  their  feet. 

"  Why  cannot  we  remain  here  ? "  asked  the  latter,  also 
in  the  Boers'  tongue. 

"  Obey  orders  and  be  damned  !  "  The  words  were 
accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the  rifle  in  the  speaker's  hand. 

Varou  was  now  erect,  rubbing  his  eyes  in  a  dazed  way. 
He  paid  no  immediate  heed  to  the  man  who  had  dis- 
turbed him.  After  a  leisurely  yawn,  his  glance  chanced  to 
rest  on  the  waggon,  to  which  only  a  single  horse  was 
tethered. 

"  Where  is  the  other  pony  ? "  he  asked  in  English, 
addressing  the  remark  to  no  one  in  particular. 

"  Strayed,  I  fancy,"  replied  Eric,  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

"  Stop  that  infernal  lingo,"  growled  the  surly  and  uncom- 
prehending Boer.  Eric  recognized  now  that  he  was  the 
same  black-bearded  fellow  who  had  showed  his  position  of 
authority  on  the  previous  night,  when  the  ponies'  supper  was 
being  fetched  from  the  waggon-shed. 
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"  Come  away,  Varou,"  said  O'Brien,  quietly,  laying  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  We  are  ordered  inside."  He  had 
used  French  this  time,  as  perhaps  a  more  acceptable,  if  still 
an  unintelligible,  language  to  the  Boer's  ears,  for  Varou 
would  not  have  understood  the  explanation  had  it  been 
given  in  the  taal.  Without  another  word  the  three  followed 
their  conductor. 

By  the  dim  light  they  could  just  faintly  distinguish 
objects  in  the  great  Dutch  kitchen  which  formed  fully  one 
half  of  the  entire  building.  Beside  a  long  deal  table  a  score 
of  men  were  seated,  their  rifles  lying  before  them  or  gripped 
between  their  knees.  And  yet  the  white  flag  was  floating 
full  to  the  morning  breeze,  as  both  O'Brien  and  Eric  had 
seen  when  they  had  crossed  from  the  one  building  to  the 
other  ! 

No  greeting  was  offered  when  the  three  ambulance  men 
entered. 

"  This  way,"  said  their  conductor,  as  he  preceded  them 
over  the  mud-paved  floor  into  a  little  side  room. 

"  You  will  remain  here  until  further  orders,"  were  his 
final  words.  Then  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  closed  the 
door. 

They  were  not  alone  ;  one  tall  lanky  Boer  leant  against 
the  window-frame ;  another  was  kneeling  at.  the  sash, 
opened  an  inch  or  two,  with  his  rifle  ready  at  the  aperture. 
Eric  and  O'Brien  sat  down  side  by  side  on  a  bench  against 
the  wall ;  Varou,  standing,  rested  an  elbow  on  a  wooden 
peg  across  which  a  saddle  was  slung,  his  attitude  one  of 
studied  indifference.  The  light  was  rapidly  increasing. 
Eric  could  see  the  cynical  smile  on  the  Frenchman's  face. 
But  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  one  within  that  small 
square  of  boarded  walls  ;  nor  was  there  any  sound  from 
the  kitchen  beyond,  nor  from  the  waggon-house  across 
the   yard.      Dread    ominous    stillness   lay   like   a   pall    of 
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expectancy  over  Vanderreiden's   farm.     And  the   daylight 
crept  out  of  the  East.  ^| 

All  at  once,  however,  there  was  a  whizzing,  singing 
sound  overhead,  a  sharp  detonating  crack  a  hundred  yards 
behind  the  house,  and  a  few  seconds  later  the  dull  reverberat- 
ing boom  of  a  gun  in  the  distance.  Silence  again,  but 
broken  now  by  eager  and  surprised  voices  in  the  kitchen,! 
A  minute,  perhaps, — then  the  crash  of  a  bursting  shell,  this 
time  in  front  of  the  building,  followed  closely  by  the  far- 
away boom.  The  two  Boers  at  the  window  rushed  from 
the  room  to  join  their  fellows.  Through  the  open  door 
the  hum  of  voices  was  now  an  angry  confused  surge  ofj 
mingled  curses  and  cries  of  alarm. 

"  They  are  finding  the  range,"  said  0*Brien  to  Eric  in 
a  grim  whisper. 

Stillness  just  for  the   flutter   of  a  heart  ;    and    then  a 
deafening  crash,  a  rain   of  riven  stones,  a  cloud  of  densej 
dust,  the  screams  and  yells  of  wounded  men. 

"  And  bedad  they've  got  it,"  cried  the  Irishman,  loudei 
now  in  his  eager  excitement. 

The  shell  had  burst  against  the  further  wall  of  the  kitchen  i'^ 
a  great  gap  showed  where  it  had  ploughed  its  path  of  death, 
and  destruction. 

Eric  and  O'Brien  were  gazing  through  the  doorway  in 
awed  horror ;  for  a  moment  the  suddenness  of  the  whole 
aflFair  held  them  spellbound  and  helpless.     But  in  a  few: 
seconds  there  was  yet  another  crash  as  if  a  thunderbolt 
burst  in  the  doomed  kitchen  ;  and  the  whole  chimney-sid( 
fell  in,  one  tottering  mass  of  death-dealing  debris. 

"  Out  by  the  window,"  cried  O'Brien,  closing  the  door, 
and  pulling  Eric  back.      But  Jules  Varou,  his  face  pallidj 
and   twitching,   barred    the    way  to    the   only   means 
egress. 

*'  You  damned  Englishmen  !     You  have  betrayed 
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he  hissed  between  his  teeth,  as  a  revolver  leapt  from  his 
pocket  and  he  fired. 

O'Brien,  v/ith  a  swift  forward  dash,  knocked  up  the 
weapon.  But  the  bullet  had  found  its  billet,  for  Eric 
reeled  to  the  window,  and  with  a  stifled  groan  sank  on  to 
his  knees. 

"  You  divil  !  "  yelled  O'Brien  ;  and,  wrenching  the 
pistol  from  the  other's  hand,  he  dealt  a  smashing  blow  with 
the  butt,  that  stretched  Varou  senseless  on  the  floor.  Then 
he  darted  to  Eric's  side. 

"Are  you  badly  struck,  darlint  ?"  he  cried,  bending  over 
his  comrade,  whose  poor  hands  were  blindly  clutching  at  the 
window-sill. 

But  O'Brien,  after  the  first  glance,  waited  for  no  answer. 
Flinging  up  the  sash,  he  sprang  out,  and  drawing  the  uncon- 
scious form  after  him,  gathered  it  into  his  arms.  The  next 
moment  he  was  speeding  for  the  cattle  kraal.  Bullets  were 
whizzing  and  sputtering  all  round  him,  but  with  his  burden 
he  passed  through  the  rain  of  death  unharmed.  Fifty  yards 
before  he  reached  the  enclosure,  he  was  safe  from  all  danger  ; 
behind  him  was  a  fire-swept  zone,  shells  were  bursting  over 
the  farmhouse  and  the  waggon-shed,  but  not  a  fragment  of 
lead  fell  here. 

The  Irishman  laid  Eric  under  the  shelter  of  the  wall, 
and  with  swift  eager  fingers  tore  open  jacket  and  shirt. 
The  wound  was  high  up  in  the  right  shoulder,  and  O'Brien 
gave  one  great  whoop  of  delight. 

«  Thank  the  Lord,  that's  all  !  "  he  cried. 

"  All  ?  "  an  onlooker  might  well  have  echoed  in  pitying 
wonder ;  for  the  blood  was  spurting  from  the  cruel,  deadly 
looking  little  wound.  But  the  doctor  now  had  drawn  from 
his  pocket  a  packet  of  surgical  dressings ;  and  soon  a  plug 
of  cotton  wool  had  stopped  the  flow,  and  now  a  bandage 
was  being  woven  round  chest  and  shoulder  and  arm,  with 
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cunning  little  kinks  and  twists  that  would  keep  everything 
in  place.  When  the  loose  end  was  torn  down  a  few  inches, 
and  a  deft  knot  made  by  the  severed  strips,  O'Brien  rose  to 
his  feet,  mopped  his  brow,  and  looked  around. 

God  in  Heaven,  what  a  scene  !  For  the  time  being  even 
Eric  was  forgotten.  Both  of  the  farm  buildings  were  in  utter 
ruins.  A  few  flying  figures  on  foot  were  rushing  for  the 
donga,  on  the  further  side  of  which  several  men  on  horse- 
back were  beginning  to  emerge.  But  closing  in,  not  from 
the  front,  but  from  right  and  left  and  rear,  were  long  sweep-. . 
ing  lines  of  khaki-clad  cavalry. 

"  Brian  Boru  ! "  yelled  the  Irishman,  flinging  his  cap 
aloft.  "  George  is  the  bhoy  !  He  has  marched  all  night, 
and  surrounded  them — caught  them  like  rats  in  a  trap, 
like  the  miserable  vermin  they  have  shown  themselves 
to  be." 

For  a  minute  he  watched  the  half-bewildered  fugitives 
and  their  relentless  pursuers,  he  saw  the  flash  of  sabres  in 
the  morning  sun  now  gleaming  down  from  the  serried  peaks 
of  the  Drakensberg,  he  beheld  saddles  emptied  and  riderless 
horses  continuing  the  wild  stampede,  and  he  heard  away 
to  the  south  the  soul-thrilling  cheer  of  British  infantry 
charging  at  the  double. 

But  a  groan  brought  his  eyes  from  the  grand,  if  grimly 
horrible,  spectacle  to  the  wounded  friend  at  his  feet. 

"  How  is  it  now,  Eric,  my  honey  ? "  murmured  the 
doctor,  soothingly,  as  he  again  knelt  down.  He  saw  the 
signs  of  returning  consciousness,  and  he  swung  round 
the  water-bottle  at  his  side,  "  There,  that  will  do  you 
good,"  he  went  on,  as  he  dropped  the  liquid  carefully 
between  the  slightly  parted  lips.  "That's  right,  swallow 
it  down  ;  open  your  eyes,  my  bhoy ;  you're  as  right  as 
ninepence." 

"  What  has  happened  r "  asked  Eric,  in  a  feeble  whisper. 
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"  It's  all  over  5  every  man  Jack  of  the  murther'n'  black- 
guards is  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  There,  don't 
you  hear  the  cheers  of  the  soldier  lads  ?  Hark  !  There's 
an  Irish  yell  in  that  as  well  as  a  Hieland  one." 

O'Brien  was  standing  up  once  more,  and  peering  over 
the  wall.  The  sounds  of  firing  had  ceased  ;  the  circle  of 
troops,  cavalry  and  infantry,  was  closing  in  on  the  farm. 

"  And  now,  Eric,"  he  continued,  again  coming  down  on 
his  knee,  "  it  will  soon  be  meeting  your  brother,  you'll  be. 
Do  you  feel  able  for  it  ? "  The  sufferer  gave  a  wan  but 
happy  smile,  and  O'Brien  rambled  on.  "I  can  give  you 
good  news,  sonnie.  Your  wound  is  nothing ;  it  will  be 
all  right  in  a  fortnight." 

"  And  George  ? "  whispered  Eric  ;  "  is  George  safe  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  is  ;  I  don't  suppose  our  side  has  had  a 
single  casualty.  Bejabers,  it  was  a  surprise  the  Dutchies 
prepared,  but  they  were  so  astonished  themselves  that  they 
hadn't  time  to  draw  a  trigger.  They  ran  like  white-scutted 
rabbits,  Ericj  those  that  were  left  of  them,"  he  added 
sardonically. 

"  How  was  I  hurt  ?  Ah,  I  remember.  It  was  Varou 
who  shot  at  me." 

"  The  French  rapscallion  !  But  don't  think  of  him. 
Here,  take  another  drink.  Get  the  taste  of  the  villain  out  of 
your  mouth." 

"  Where  is  Jules  ?  "  asked  Eric. 

"Buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  farmhouse,  if  the  rap  I 
gave  him  on  the  head  didn't  settle  him.  The  spalpeen  ! 
the  treacherous  divil  of  a  spalpeen  !  To  raise  a  hand  against 
his  comrade." 

"Hold,  O'Brien.  He  acted,  doubtless,  in  accordance 
with  his  honest  judgment.  First  of  all  he  wondered  at  the 
pony  being  missing.  Then  when  the  shells  came,  in  spite 
of  the  white  flag  flying,  he  knew  that  we  had  informed  our 
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countrymen.     He  deemed  me  a  traitor  when  he  shot  me' 
down.     And  yet  I  think  Jules  cared  for  me,  O'Brien, — he 
cared  for  me  even  when  his  idea  of  duty  made  him  fire." 

"  Tush  !  don't  try  to  make  a  hero  and  a  martyr  out  av 
such  a  scamp  av  utter  decaitfulness." 

For  a  moment  Eric  was  silent  ;  then  he  said  softly, 
"  O'Brien,  old  fellow,  leave  me  now.  Go  and  seek  for 
Varou  ;  see  what  can  be  done  for  him,  if  he  is  badly 
hurt." 

"  Hurt  ?  it's  clane  kilt  he  is,"  muttered  O'Brien,  standing 
up  and  shading  his  eyes  while  he  looked  across  at  the 
shattered  farmhouse.  "But  I  suppose  a  doctor  should 
dress  the  wounds  even  of  the  man  that  tried  to  murther 
him,"  he  added,  reluctantly.  As  he  spoke,  he  saw  a  tall, 
soldierly  figure  that  he  knew  well,  advancing  towards  the 
cattle  kraal.  "  Rest  aisy  then,  Eric.  I'll  do  your  bidding, 
and  go  and  search  for  that  varmint,  Varou." 

The  wounded  man  closed  his  eyes  wearily,  but  con- 
tentedly, as  O'Brien  strode  away. 

Halfway  betwixt  farmhouse  and  kraal  George  and 
O'Brien  met.  On  the  young  officer's  bronzed,  handsome 
face,  glowing  with  the  excitement  of  the  morning's  work, 
there  was  no  surprise  written,  for  he  had  been  prepared  for 
some  such  encounter  as  this. 

"  Hullo  !  O'Brien,  so  it  is  you,"  he  cried.  "  I  fancied 
as  much.  And  by  God,  sir,  you  saved  us  from  a  death- 
trap.    How  can  we  ever  thank  you  ?  " 

O'Brien  exchanged  hand-grips  in  silence  ;  he  was  almost 
sobbing  for  the  joy  of  the  news  he  had  to  tell. 

"  But  how  the  deuce  did  you  come  to  have  that  minia- 
ture ? "  continued  George.  "  This  is  the  question  that  has 
been  puzzling  me  the  whole  night  through." 

"It  was  not  I  who  rode  to  your  camp  last  night,"  said  jj 
the  doctor,  at  last. 
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"  Not  you  !  But  you  sent  me  this  ?  "  The  miniature 
was  held  up  between  George's  fingers. 

O'Brien  recognized  the  little  picture  ;  he  had  often 
enough  seen  it  in  the  laird's  room  at  Culben.  He  guessed 
everything  at  once — how  Eric  had  carried  the  miniature 
about  with  him  all  through  these  days  of  exile,  and  had 
used  it  to  emphasize  the  warning  he  had  contrived  to  send 
into  the  British  lines. 

"  You  remember  my  last  words  to  you  in  Scotland  ? " 
said  O'Brien  :  "  how  I  vowed  that  Eric  should  be  found." 

George  flung  forward  both  his  hands.  "  What  !  You 
tell  me  that  ?     It  was  Eric  ?     Eric  is  alive  ?  " 

The  inquiries  were  uttered  with  breathless  eagerness,  in 
trembling  hopefulness. 

"  Yes.     Eric  is  alive ;  he  is  here." 

"  Oh,  dear  God,  dear  God  be  thanked  !  " 

"  But  he  is  wounded." 

"  Wounded  !  "  cried  George,  a  spasm  of  anguish  swiftly 
dissipating  the  radiant  joy  on  his  face. 

"  Not  too  badly,  Culben.  We'll  pull  him  through,  never 
fear." 

"  So  our  sentry  hit  him  after  all." 

"  No  ;  he  got  safe  back  from  your  lines." 

"  Why  didn't  he  stay  ?  He  would  have  been  out  of 
harm's  way  there." 

"  He  came  back  to  save  me,  George.  If  he  had  been 
missed  here  this  morning,  I  should  have  been  shot  like  a 
dog.  It  was  a  double  act  of  devotion — for  brother  and  for 
friend." 

O'Brien  spoke  with  deep  emotion. 

"  By  the  Lord,  it  was  nobly  done,"  exclaimed  George, 
enthusiastically. 

"  For  brother  and  for  friend,"  repeated  O'Brien.  "  Yes, 
and  for  truth  and  honour,  and  for  country's  sake  as  well." 
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As  he  uttered  the  words,  he  pointed  to  a  square  of  white 
upon  the  grass  a  dozen  yards  away.  It  was  the  flag  of 
treachery,  which  the  shell  that  had  shattered  the  farmhouse 
chimney  had  flung  far  out  on  to  the  veldt. 

"  And  Eric  did  it !  Dear  old  Eric  !  But  where  is  he, 
O'Brien, — where  ? "  The  questioner  looked  anxiously 
around. 

"  Over  there,  behind  the  cattle  kraal." 

George  would  have  rushed  away  at  once,  but  the  other 
gripped  him  by  the  arm. 

"Stay  a  moment.  You  must  remember  that  he  is 
wounded  and  weak." 

"  But  how  could  a  bullet  have  reached  him  there  ? 
Strict  orders  were  issued  that  not  a  shot  was  to  be  fired  at 
the  kraal."  His  eyes,  still  turned  towards  the  spot  where 
Eric  lay,  wore  a  momentary  look  of  sternness. 

"  It  was  an  infernal  Frenchman  that  shot  him,"  replie 
O'Brien,  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with  indignation.  "  When 
the  attack  began,  he  knew  that  Eric  had  carried  the  warn 
ing  through  to  your  lines,  and  the  vindictive  divil  turned 
on  him  like  a  mad  dog.  But  never  mind  all  that  now. 
Go  to  your  brother,  George,  and  bear  in  mind  that  he 
must  not  be  agitated.  Take  your  finding  of  him  here  as' 
a  matter  of  course ;  later  on  I'll  explain  to  you  how 
everything  happened.  Ask  him  no  questions ;  spake  of 
Culben — of  his  swateheart.  Tell  him  that  she  is  waiting 
for  him  at  home.  And  give  him,  too,  an  assurance  of 
his  mother's  love  ;  say  how  she  wept  when  she  thought 
him  lost  to  her  for  ever.  That  will  be  the  best  balm  for 
his  wounds," 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand.     Let  me  go." 

"  One   word    more.     Have   you   an    ambulance   part 
here  ? " 

"  Of  course  ;  there  is  a  field  hospital  as  well." 
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"  Then  Til  send  the  bearers  across.  Now  be  ofiF  with 
you.     But,  for  God's  sake,  keep  calm." 

Eric  heard  the  footfall  coming  round  the  angle  of  the 
wall.  His  head  was  turned  away  ;  he  did  not  open  his 
eyes. 

"Did  you  find  him,  O'Brien?  Is  Jules  all  right?" 
The  questions  came  in  a  languid,  feeble  voice. 

The  soldier  was  bending  over  him.  "  It  is  I,  dear  Eric, 
it  is  I — it  is  brother  George." 

Eric  started  up.  He  gave  a  little  cry  of  joy,  and  then 
a  little  sob  of  pain,  as  he  sank  back  upon  the  turf. 

"  Don't  move,  dear  boy,"  continued  George,  supporting 
the  drooping  head.  "The  ambulance  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes.  O'Brien  assures  me  you're  not  so  badly  hit. 
By  Jove,  won't  we  all  be  proud  of  you  at  Culben  !  And 
here  is  your  miniature  back  again  ;  it  has  done  its  work." 

He  pressed  the  oval  disc  into  Eric's  free  hand.  But  the 
arm  was  limp,  the  fingers  were  irresponsive.  The  wounded 
man  had  fainted. 
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At  a  little  distance  from  the  farmhouse,  O'Brien  found  an 
ambulance  squad  standing  by  in  readiness  for  any  services 
that  might  be  required.  The  Red  Cross  badge  on  his  own 
arm  was  sufficient  authority  for  the  quick  order  he  gave. 
Two  men  at  once  picked  up  a  stretcher,  and  moved  off  at 
a  run  for  the  cattle  kraal.  Then  the  doctor  pressed  in 
among  the  swarm  of  soldiers  in  khaki  that  were  clustered 
around  the  ruined  buildings.  He  heard  on  all  sides  the  broad 
Scotch  accent,  but  intermingled  with  the  rich  Irish  brogue 
as  well. 

"  Bedad,  it's  the  brave  boys  from  Limerick,"  he  murmured 
as  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  throng.  "  I  knew  it  by 
their  yell.  Ah,  you  murther'n'  spalpeens,"  he  said,  address- 
ing one  little  group  ;  "  it's  a  bloody  morning's  job  ye've 
done,  with  sorra  a  wound  to  show  among  the  lot  av  ye." 

"  Yes,  yer  honour ;  Boer  fox  put  his  fut  in  it  this 
time,"  came  the  reply  from  one  of  the  good-naturedly 
grinning  Tommies. 

"  Well,  lend  a  hand  here,  some  av  you." 

O'Brien  turned  to  the  shattered  farmhouse,  and  began 
pulling  at  some  balks  of  timber  that  blocked  the  window 
through  which  he  had  leaped  and  dragged  Eric  to 
safety.     The  wall  at  this  end  was  intact,  but  the  interior 
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was  a  maze  of  splintered  beams  and  torn  thatch,  for  the 
roof  had  fallen  in  from  end  to  end  of  the  great  barn-like 
building. 

"There  are  dead  men  here,"  he  went  on,  tugging  at 
the  broken  sash. 

"  Faith,  it's  better  burial  than  they  deserve,"  responded 
a  corporal  ;  but  all  the  same  he  joined  in  the  task.  Others 
followed  the  example  ;  and  the  doctor  could  now  stand  by 
to  superintend  the  operations.  He  knew  exactly  where 
Varou  would  be  lying,  and  the  debris  had  to  be  carefully 
handled,  lest,  if  the  Frenchman  were  only  injured,  he  might 
not  be  killed  outright  in  the  process  of  extricating  him.  At 
last,  peering  through  the  timbers  criss-crossed  like  spillikins, 
O'Brien  saw  his  man. 

The  soldiers  were  working  quickly  and  methodically. 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour  passed. 

"  Stretcher  here,"  called  out  O'Brien  ;  and  at  the  sum- 
mons, one  of  the  Army  surgeons  also  came  up. 

No  explanations  were  asked  ;  between  them  the  doctors 
received  through  the  window  the  crushed  and  mangled 
form  of  what  had  been  Jules  Varou. 

"  He  is  still  alive,"  said  O'Brien,  as  his  hand,  searching 
among  garments,  pressed  lightly  on  the  heart.  The  bearers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  medical  men,  carried  off  their 
gruesome  burden,  while  the  searchers,  now  with  stimulated 
and  redoubled  energies,  continued  the  work  of  clearing  away 
the  wreckage. 

But  Jules  Varou  was  the  only  man  who  came  out  from 
the  ruins  with  the  breath  of  life  in  his  body.  Eleven  corpses 
were  taken  from  the  kitchen,  and  laid  in  the  ghastly  row 
already  formed  by  their  fellows  brought  in  from  the  veldt. 
The  waggon-house  had  been  more  quickly  deserted  or  more 
tardily  shelled  ;  only  two  dead  Boers  were  found  here,  one 
of   them  among    the   fragments   of  the    Red   Cross  cart, 
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which  had  been  reduced  to  matchwood  by  the  descending 
wall. 

At  nine  o'clock,  five  and  thirty  Boers  were  buried  in  the 
long  shallow  trench  that  formed  their  common  grave.  By  the 
very  deed  of  that  day  these  men  had  made  themselves  outlaws, 
and  in  the  brief  hand-to-hand  fighting  no  quarter  had  been 
expected  or  craved.  The  five  wounded  burghers,  who  lay 
in  the  British  hospital  tent,  had  been  picked  up  on  the 
veidt,  succoured  through  no  voluntary  act  of  their  own  ; 
and  the  sullen  looks  of  these  survivors  were  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  the  consciousness  that,  even  though  temporarily  saved 
by  surgical  skill,  their  lives  were  likely  to  be  declared  forfeit 
by  court  martial  later  on.  So  the  tally  was  complete  ;  of 
the  forty  ambushed  men  at  Vanderreiden's  farm,  not  one  but 
was  accounted  for.  Moreover,  they  had  been  struck  down 
without  being  able  to  strike  in  return  ;  for,  in  that  frightened 
scurry  for  the  donga  where  the  horses  were  hidden,  only 
random  shooting  had  been  possible,  and  the  affair  had  been  \\ 
virtually  a  bloodless  one  for  the  British.  The  black- 
hearted plot  of  the  fugitive  brigand  Roodeschoon  had  utterly 
failed. 

The  part  that  had  been  played  by  Eric  Belfort  was  only 
vaguely  known  among  the  troops.  However,  this  much  of 
the  story  had  got  round — that  the  timely  warning  which  had 
saved  the  force  from  an  ugly  disaster,  and  ensured  exemplary 
punishment  for  the  miscreants  who  had  abused  the  white 
flag,  had  been  given  by  an  English  doctor,  who  had  ridden 
in  during  the  night  from  the  Boer  lines.  He  had  been 
wounded  himself,  poor  fellow  ;  and  many  kindly  glances 
were  cast  in  the  direction  of  the  tent  in  which  he  was 
known  to  be  lying.  But  only  a  few  had  heard  the  name 
of  the  man  who  had  done  this  good  deed,  while  none  but 
George  and  O'Brien  had  any  true  conception  of  the  bravery 
and  the  self-sacrifice  involved  in  its  doing. 
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O'Brien  had  left  Varou  to  the  attentions  of  the  Army 
surgeon,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  Eric.  The  latter  had 
soon  recovered  from  the  fainting  fit  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  emotion  supervening  upon  loss  of  blood  and  the 
night's  excitements  and  fatigues.  He  was  now  resting 
peacefully  in  the  tent  that  had  been  appropriated  for  his 
exclusive  use,  strengthened  by  nourishment,  and  showing 
every  sign  that  he  would  soon  drop  off  to  sleep.  O'Brien 
had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  there  must  be  no  more 
scenes,  no  more  trying  interviews,  for  the  present  at  all 
events.  This  decision  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  the  chance  of  the  brothers  meeting  again  in 
a  few  days'  time.  The  doctor  had  learned  that  a  British 
camp  was  to  be  formed  temporarily  on  Vanderreiden's  farm, 
as  a  centre  for  searching  operations  among  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Drakensberg  range,  where  several  small  stray  commandoes 
of  the  enemy  were  known  still  to  be  lurking.  Belfort's 
regiment  was  part  of  the  force  told  off  for  active  duty,  but 
it  would  soon  return  to  resume  its  place  in  the  combined 
forward  movement. 

The  morning's  work  was  done,  and  every  one  was 
taking  the  opportunity  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal.  O'Brien 
was  breakfasting  with  George  at  the  officers'  mess — a  canteen 
cart  drawn  up  on  the  open  veldt.  He  had  now  been  able 
to  explain  how  he  had  fallen  in  with  Eric  only  two  days 
before,  and  he  had  retailed  in  a  few  brief  sentences  the  latter's 
story  of  his  escape  at  sea,  his  sojourn  in  Normandy,  and  his 
journey  to  the  Transvaal.  The  generous  motives  that  had 
prompted  Eric's  determination  to  allow  his  supposed  death 
to  be  believed  in  were  already  fully  understood  by  the  brother, 
so  O'Brien's  narrative  could  be  kept  to  the  bare  recital  of 
facts.  There  was  no  time  indeed  to  discuss  details,  for  in  a 
very  few  minutes  now  the  bugle  would  be  sounding  the 
"fall  in." 
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"  If  he  is  awake,"  said  O'Brien,  as  the  soldier  was 
bemoaning  the  military  exigency  that  compelled  so  hasty 
a  parting,  "  I'll  let  you  shake  hands  ;  that's  all.  But  if  he 
is  asleep,  he  must  not  be  disturbed.  His  case  is  a  perfectly 
simple  one  provided  that  it  gets  a  fair  chance  ;  but  he  has 
had  so  much  to  agitate  him  of  late  that  I  won't  allow  the 
slightest  risk  to  be  taken." 

He  spoke  with  the  curt  uncompromising  authority  of  the 
medical  man,  and,  whatever  the  inclinations  of  George's 
heart,  the  soldier  accustomed  to  obey  could  offer  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  edict. 

"  And  as  regards  yourself,  O'Brien,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  "  he  asked,  with  anxiety  on  his  face  that  revealed  the 
full  meaning  of  the  inquiry. 

"  I  intend  to  stick  to  Eric  till  I  see  him  safe  back  to 
Culben,"  was  the  unhesitating  reply. 

"  Thank  God  for  that,"  said  George,  with  a  look  and 
a  sigh  of  intense  relief.  "Now  that  I  know  you'll  be 
with  him  on  the  journey  to  the  coast  and  on  the  voyage, 
I  have  an  easier  mind.  And  you  will  take  home  all 
the  news,  old  fellow  ;  it  would  beat  me  hollow  to  put  it 
in  a  letter,  even  if  I  had  enough  notepaper  and  enough 
time." 

O'Brien  smiled.  "  You  are  like  a  schoolboy,  Culben — 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  out  of  writing.  But  in  any  case  it 
will  be  best  that  no  news  should  go  home  abruptly  about 
Eric.  It  will  have  to  be  broken  gently  to  your  mother,  to 
Miss  Laurie,  to " 

He  was  going  to  add  the  name  of  Galbraith,  but  the 
bright  unclouded  happiness  mirrored  on  the  young  laird's 
face  gave  him  pause. 

"  And  to  all  the  others  at  Culben,"  he  contented  himself 
with  saying. 

"  Yes,  by  Jove,  you're  right ;  good  news  has  to  be  just 
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as  carefully  broken  as  bad.  Won't  dear  Laurie  be  wild  with 
delight  when  she  knows  that  Eric  has  been  spared  to  her  ! 
And  mother  !  By  jingo,  O'Brien,  you'll  see  how  the  old 
lady's  eyes  will  sparkle  when  you  tell  her  of  Eric's  midnight 
ride  across  the  veldt." 

O'Brien  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment ;  then  he  said 
gravely — 

"  Yes,  I  believe  that  Lady  Belfort's  heart  will  be  stirred 
by  the  brave  story — ^just  like  a  romance  from  the  old  days 
of  Scotland — how  the  cadet  of  Culben  saved  his  brother 
and  chieftain  six  thousand  miles  from  home  !  " 

"That  is  so,"  cried  George,  with  enthusiasm.  "Good 
old  Eric  !  Most  assuredly  he  saved  my  life  this  morning. 
You  know  I  was  in  command  of  the  advance  guard,  O'Brien, 
and,  with  that  white  flag  flying,  we  should  have  walked 
straight  into  the  death-trap.  They  would  have  shot  us  down 
like  rabbits  in  a  drive." 

"  Yes,  if  the  villains  hadn't  been  foiled,  it  would  have 
been  a  trench  for  British  dead  this  morning,  and  not  for 
Boers.  We  both  owe  our  safety  to  Eric,  Culben  ;  and 
if  your  mother  has  had  a  grievance  about  his  stealing 
your  swateheart,"  he  went  on,  smiling,  "  sure  she'll  forget 
all  about  that  when  she  hears  what  happened  at  Vander- 
reiden's  Farm." 

"  I  should  say  !  And  now  I'll  just  have  time  ;  let  us 
cross  over  to  the  hospital  quarters,  and  see  how  the  dear 
boy's  getting  along." 

George  was  left  outside  the  tent  while  O'Brien  recon- 
noitred.    After  a  minute  the  doctor  reappeared. 

"  He  is  sleeping  like  a  child,"  he  said.  "  You  see,  he 
never  shut  an  eye  last  night.  Rest  like  this  means  every- 
thing now." 

"  So  I  must  not  disturb  him  ?  Well,  be  it  so."  George 
just  peeped  between  the  curtains  at  the  doorway.     "  God 
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bless  and  guard  you,  Eric,"  he  murmured  fervently.  "  God 
bless  and  guard  you  !     Good-bye." 

At  the  same  moment  the  bugle  call  came  floating  over 
the  veldt.  ? 

"  That's  for  me,  O'Brien.  To  horse  and  ride  !  So 
long,  old  chap.     Expect  me  back  in  three  days'  time."  | 

"  Good  luck  keep  with  you,"  cried  the  Irishman,  as  the 
soldier  hurried  away  ;  then  he  turned  and  moved  towards 
the  tent  where  Jules  Varou  was  lying. 

™ 

The  Army  surgeon  was  still  there,  and,  with  a  nursing 
orderly  at  his  side,  was  surveying  his  morning's  task  with 
professional  satisfaction.  Jules  had  been  undressed,  and 
bathed,  and  swathed  in  bandages  like  a  mummy.  He  lay 
now  pale  and  unconscious,  but  breathing  regularly,  and 
moaning  and  muttering  occasionally.  J^t 

«  Belfort  I     Belfort !  "  if||| 

O'Brien  could  just  catch  the  name.  He  stooped,  his 
ear  close  to  the  sufferer's  lips.  ^^m 

"  Belforty  viens  a  moi,  vlens  a  moiy'*  came  the  feebly  mur-"*™ 
mured  words.  In  his  delirium  Varou  was  calling  for  the  .^ 
comrade  he  had  shot  down  so  ruthlessly.  fl| 

"  Five  ribs  fractured,  left  lung  penetrated  in  two  places," 
said  the  doctor  in  charge,  laconically.  "He  may  last  for 
twenty-four  hours." 

O'Brien  had  no  need  to  ask  if  there  was  any  hope  ;  th 
seal  of  death  was  on  the  white  brow ;  it  was  the  wail  of  the 
passing  soul,  that  recurring  cry,  faint  and  piteous — "  Fiem  h 
moiy  Be/fort;  viens  h  moi,^^  il 

He  shook  his  head  in  mournful  concurrence  with  the 
verdict,  and  stole  away. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  drawing  their  softening 
curtains  around  the  hospital  tents,  when  Eric  awoke  from  his 
long  and  refreshing  slumber.    O'Brien  was  seated  by  his  side. 
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"  Where  is  George  ?  "  was  the  first  question  that  rose  to 
the  patient's  lips. 

"  On  duty,"  repHed  the  doctor,  as  he  arranged  the  pillows 
for  greater  comfort. 

"  Will  he  come  to  me  to-night  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night ;  perhaps  to-morrow.  Now,  you  must 
drink  this  beef-tea,  and  lie  quiet."  O'Brien  took  a  feeding- 
cup  from  a  tiny  spirit-stove. 

"  And  Varou — how  is  Varou  ?  " 

"  He  is  alive.  You  will  see  him  a  little  later.  But 
that's  all  the  news  I'll  give  you  till  you've  taken  the  beef-tea. 
Come,  there's  a  good  fellow,  drink.     That's  better." 

After  Eric  had  swallowed  the  contents  of  the  cup  held 
to  his  lips,  O'Brien  sponged  his  face  and  hands  with  water 
and  vinegar,  gently  and  tenderly  as  a  woman  might  have 
done.  The  wounded  man  lay  back,  refreshed  and  smiling 
his  gratitude. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what's  going  on,"  said  O'Brien, 
settling  himself  in  his  camp-chair.  "  Don't  you  speak  ;  I'll 
do  the  yarning.  There  are  lots  of  British  troops  here  now, 
and  they  won't  break  camp  for  a  few  days  at  earliest. 
George  is  on  outpost  work,  but  there  is  no  more  fighting  for 
the  present ;  keep  your  mind  easy.  We  didn't  lose  a  man 
this  morning — ^just  two  Scotties  and  one  of  the  Limerick 
boys  slightly  wounded.  Yes  ;  the  dirty  blackguards  were 
clane  wiped  out — every  mother's  son  of  them  killed  or  in 
hospital.  And  there's  big  victories  everywhere.  Roberts 
has  left  Bloemfontein,  and  will  be  in  Pretoria  in  a  fortnight. 
Now,  that's  good  news  for  you  to  sleep  on.  The  sun's 
down,  and  bedad  you  have  just  to  put  in  another  full  round 
of  the  clock,  my  bhoy." 

The  doctor  had  a  drug  to  aid  exhausted  nature,  and  Eric 
did  indeed  sleep  till  the  breaking  of  another  dawn.  Again 
at  his  waking  he  found  O'Brien  at  his  side,  feeding-cup  in 
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hand,  and  with   beaming  face    that  told  its  own  story  of  ^ 
gratification. 

"It's  the  fresh  and  pink  cheeks  of  a  young  girl  you 
have  already,"  he  declared,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  George 
won't  know  you  when  he  comes  back.  And  we'll  have 
to  get  that  beard  off  before  you  show  your  face  at 
Culben." 

"  No,"  said  Eric,  smiling  back  as  he  stroked  his  downy 
chin.  "  I'll  remain  as  I  am,  thank  you.  I  feel  as  if  I  have 
lived  a  man's  life  at  last  out  here,  and  I'll  keep  the  badge  of 
my  manhood.     When  shall  I  be  fit  to  return  to  duty  ? " 

"  Oh,  after  a  few  months'  furlough  in  Scotland  perhaps."  .-^ 

"  Scotland  !  We  ar'n't  going  home  yet,  O'Brien  ? "         H 

"  You've  guessed  it  in  once,  sonnie.  It's  in  gineral 
orders.  We're  both  sent  home  as  prisoners  of  war  fox 
sarving  with  the  enemy." 

Eric  joined  in  the  laugh  ;  weak  and  helpless  as  he  was,*^ 
he  was  glad  to  think  he  would  soon  see  dear  old  Culben. 

"  Did  you  get  the  bullet  out  of  my  shoulder  ?  "  he  asked, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  ■|l^ 

"  Of  course  we  did  ;  picked  it  out  between  finger 
and  thumb  when  we  gave  you  that  whiff  of  chloroform 
yesterday  morning.  Here  it  is."  O'Brien  produced  a 
crumpled-up  little  flake  of  lead  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
"  I'm  going  to  have  it  set  in  a  brooch  for  Mrs.  Eric  Belfort's 
wedding  present." 

"  And  Varou — how  goes  it  with  Varou  ?  " 

The  doctor's  face  became  graver.  "  Not  too  well. 
Eric,  he  wants  to  see  you.  Do  you  think  you  could  stand 
it  ?  Poor  divil,  I  don't  like  to  refuse  the  last  wishes  of  a 
dying  man." 

"  Dying  ! "  murmured  Eric,  in  shocked  regretfulness. 
"  Oh,  but  that  wasn't  your  work,  O'Brien  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  knocked  him  down  like  a  ninepin  while  he  was 
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firing  at  you.  But  it  was  not  my  blow  that  settled  his 
reckoning.  He  was  pinned  under  the  falling  rafters,  and 
had  his  ribs  crushed  in.  I  have  been  waiting  for  you 
to  wake  up.  He  is  conscious,  and  begs  to  see  you.  So  if 
you  feel  strong  enough,  we  are  ready  to  carry  your  stretcher 
in  beside  his.     We  don't  want  to  move  him." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  ready.  Poor  Jules  !  Take  me  to  him 
now,  O'Brien." 

The  doctor  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  and 
signalled  to  an  orderly  outside  ;  and  together  they  lifted 
Eric's  bed. 

Jules  Varou  was  half  sitting  up,  propped  on  every  side 
with  pillows.  He  was  deathly  pale,  but  his  face  lighted  like 
a  transparency  when  Eric  was  borne  in. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  he  said,  placing  a  hand  in  that  of  his 
comrade.  "  They  tell  me  you  are  in  no  danger  ;  Heaven 
be  praised  for  that,  Belfort.  Don't  speak.  The  doctor  says 
I  may  talk,  but  that  you  are  not  to." 

The  others  had  left  the  tent,  and  in  the  stillness,  although 
the  dying  man's  voice  came  feebly,  every  syllable  fell  dis- 
tinctly. Contrary  to  usage  with  Eric,  Varou  was  speaking 
in  French  now,  his  mother  tongue. 

"Just  listen,  Belfort,  my  comrade.  I  have  a  confession 
to  make  to  you.  I  came  out  with  the  deliberate  intention 
in  my  heart  to  fight  the  English,  and  I  promised  Jan  Maas 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  an  eye  on  you." 

A  look  of  distress  crossed  Eric's  face. 

"  Not  that  I  really  ever  doubted  you,  Belfort,  but  Maas 
at  the  meeting  in  Fecamp  suggested  the  suspicion,  and  I  fell 
in  with  it  at  the  time.  But  when  I  gave  you  my  hand  that 
night  in  Marseilles  harbour  I  did  it  as  an  honourable  and 
faithful  friend,  and  you  know  I  have  been  that  since  then, 
till—till " 

He  paused,  but  Eric  affectionately  pressed  his  hand. 
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"  Till  yesterday  morning,"  struggled  on  Varou  in  gulp^ 
ing  sobs,  "  till  the  accursed  suspicion  came  back  again,  and 
in  the  heat  of  anger  I  fired.  However,  I  recognize  now 
that  O'Brien  and  you  did  your  duty — that  your  idea  of  duty 
was  nobler  and  manlier  than  mine.  But  God  knows  I  had 
argued  myself  into  the  conviction  that  we  had  no  possible 
right  to  interfere." 

"  I  know  you  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  Varou,"  mur- 
mured Eric.  "I  have  admitted  it  to  myself  ever  sijicc,  and 
have  forgiven  you  all  you  did  in  your  blind  and  mistaken 
zeal." 

"  Well,  with  that  assurance  I'll  die  happy.  You  will 
not  think  of  me  as  a  faithless  comrade  and  a  spy." 

"  Never,  never  5  don't  name  such  a  thing — never  ! " 

"  Will  you  take  my  last  message  of  love  to  my  father 
and  mother,  my  sister  and  my  brothers  in  Fecamp  ? " 

"  If  I  am  spared,  I  will  carry  your  message,  dear  Jules." 
Tears  were  in  Eric's  eyes ;  his  words  were  a  broken 
murmur.  But  the  voice  of  Varou  fell  calm  and  firm 
now. 

"  Then  all  is  said,  comrade.  I  came  out  to  fight  against 
the  British  as  I  have  told  you,  but  in  your  presence  I  found 
myself  unable  to  put  a  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  or  do  shame  to 
the  sacred  badge  I  had  worn  upon  my  arm.  You  conquered 
me,  Belfort ;  grand  D'teu  I  without  your  knowing  it,  you 
conquered  me  ;  you  kept  me  to  my  duty,  and  you  have 
preserved  for  me  my  honour.  I  tell  you  straight,  I  have 
hated  your  countrymen  ;  all  my  life  I  have  hated  them,  and, 
God  help  me,  I  hate  them  still.  But  I  love  you  well, 
Belfort — I  love  you — you." 

The  closing  words  came  very  faintly.  Eric  saw  the 
change  on  his  face — the  sudden  blanching  of  the  already 
almost  bloodless  lips  ;  and  he  called  aloud  for  help. 

He  was  carried  quickly  away,  and  did  not  witness  the , 
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end.  But  they  told  him  next  day  that  Varou,  though 
the  spark  of  life  trembled  within  his  breast  for  an  hour, 
never  spoke  again. 

It  was  high  noon  when  George,  dusty  and  travel-stained, 
entered  Eric's  tent. 

"Just  time  to  shake  hands,  old  fellow,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  am  ordered  north  ;  my  men  are  waiting  for  me  now. 
You  are  to  start  for  the  coast  to-morrow.  My  love  to  all 
at  home.  And  this  is  for  you,  dear  Eric  ;  it  will  keep  you 
company  on  the  voyage." 

He  had  slipped  into  his  brother's  hands  the  ivory  minia- 
ture of  Laurie  Hampton — the  one  that  had  been  taken 
during  the  betrothal  and  in  the  full  pride  of  her  womanly 
beauty — the  Laurie  whom  Eric  was  going  home  to  wed. 

Outside  the  tent  was  O'Brien.  George  wrung  his 
hand. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  he  cried  under  his  breath.  "  We  have  got 
news  where  he  is ;  I  have  orders  to  ride  down  that  trea- 
cherous devil  Roodeschoon.  Good-bye,  O'Brien.  Look 
after  Eric.     God  bless  you  both  !     Good-bye  !  " 

He  was  gone  ;  and  five  minutes  later  O'Brien,  shading 
his  eyes  from  the  sun,  was  watching  a  squadron  of  mounted 
infantry  riding  away  to  the  north  beyond  the  cattle  kraal. 
But  soon  the  patch  of  khaki  on  the  dull  green  veldt  was 
only  a  dust  cloud  on  the  distant  horizon. 

"  Will  the  brothers  ever  meet  again  ?  "  he  said  softly  to 
himself,  as  he  dropped  hands  and  eyes.  "  God  knows  ! 
War  makes  brave  men.  But  it  is  cruel — by  the  Lord,  it  is 
cruel." 
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Summer  and  roses,  the  piping  of  birds,  the  purling  of  the 
stream,  the  distant  lowing  of  kine,  the  crack  of  the  early 
teamster's  whip,  the  sounds  of  wakening  life  in  and  around 
the  cottage  homes — ah,  how  Eric  once  again  drew  the  frag- 
rant breath  of  the  Culben  countryside  into  his  very  soul. 
He  was  in  a  little  bed-chamber  in  the  little  village  inn,  and 
had  flung  wide  open  the  diamond-pan  ed  casement  to  admit 
the  scent  of  the  flowers  and  the  song  of  the  dawn. 

O'Brien  and  he  had  arrived  late  the  previous  night — the 
northern  express  had  been  stopped  for  them  at  the  wayside 
station  a  mile  down  the  line.  They  had  come  to  the  sleep- 
ing hamlet  and  the  sleeping  tavern  ;  they  had  aroused  the 
landlady,  wrathful  and  little  inclined  to  parley  from  behind 
her  snecked  window-frame  ;  but  in  a  trice  they  had  changed 
her  angry  obduracy  into  an  awe-stricken  murmur  of  joy  ful- 
ness. "  Losh  !  Mr.  Eric  come  back  again  ! "  And  like 
veritable  ghosts  from  the  graveyard,  at  the  orthodox  hour 
when  ghosts  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  the  travellers 
had  been  admitted  to  the  warm-hearted  hospitality  of  the 
Red  Stag  Inn. 

Good  Mrs.  McGillivray,  in  her  big  morning  wrapper  of 
gaily  flowered  material,  had  flung  her  arms  around  Eric's 
neck — she  had  been  the  cook  at  the  Hall  in  the  days  of  long 
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ago,  had  loved  the  wee  ailing  laddie  well,  and  had 
"  mothered  "  him  many  a  time  with  a  jelly  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes  or  some  other  surreptitious  delicacy,  when  there  had 
been  company  at  dinner  and  her  ladyship  had  other  things 
to  think  about  than  the  lonely  little  sufferer  in  the  nursery 
upstairs.  She  had  recalled  all  this  while  weeping  her  tears 
of  happiness ;  and  when  first  emotion  had  subsided,  when 
she  had  done  admiring  his  bronzed  cheeks  and  the  short 
silky  black  beard  that  made  him  look  such  a  man,  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  be  pledged  to  solemn  secrecy.  No  one 
was  to  know  that  Eric  was  alive  and  well  and  safe  home, 
until  Dr.  O'Brien  had  given  the  word  that  the  very  church 
steeple  might  ring  out  its  welcome  back  to  Culben. 

So  Eric  was  in  hiding  upstairs,  and  O'Brien  asleep  in  the 
adjoining  room,  while  Old  Father  Sol  was  peeping  over  the 
top  of  the  fir-clad  hill  into  the  window  where  the  wanderer 
was  refreshing  his  soul  with  the  sights  and  scents  and  sounds 
of  that  scene  of  peacefulness.  What  a  contrast  to  the  veldt 
with  its  rattle  of  death,  its  smell  of  blood,  its  groans  of 
dying  men  !  Yonder,  through  the  trees,  must  be  the  new 
creamery,  with  the  sheen  of  the  new  dam  flashing  like  a 
mirror  in  the  morning  sun  ;  and  Jock  Clapperton  had  an 
extra  horse  in  his  team,  that  fetched  the  stones  from  the 
Hospital  Quarry  in  the  woods ;  and  here  was  "  Bowsie  " 
Watson  coming  down  the  road  in  quest  of  a  morning  dram 
— ah  !  the  incorrigible  one  ;  and  there  was  "  Silly  Andy  " 
grinning  at  him  over  his  widowed  mother's  garden  gate  as  if 
he  understood  the  overnight  hollow  mockery,  the  morning 
misery,  of  intemperance  ;  and  fine  did  Andy  know  that 
"  Tinker  Jimmy,"  mouching  down  along  the  hedgerow 
from  the  coppice  across  the  stream,  had  been  up  bright  and 
early  at  his  snares,  and  was  returning  home  with  a  rabbit  in 
each  trouser  leg ;  well,  well,  the  morning  was  certainly  the 
time  to  get  a  real  inseeing  glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  village. 
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Look,  "  Birdie  "  Jenkins  was  stirring  now — there  he  waT 
with  his  leather  apron  on,  feeding  his  bullfinches  at  the 
window  before  he  sat  him  down  on  his  cobbler's  stool  for 
the  day's  task,  early  begun  so  that  he  might  lay  down  the 
law,  political  and  radical  at  that,  during  the  afternoon  in  the 
sanded  parlour  of  the  inn.  Dear  God  !  how  he  loved  them 
all,  shoemaker  and  clodhopper,  the  village  poacher,  the 
village  fool,  aye  even  the  village  drunkard  as  well. 

Thus  Eric  mused,  hour  by  hour.  He  knew  every  toddling 
child  that  came  to  the  cottage  doorways  ;  he  could  have  shut 
his  eyes,  and  told  by  their  voices  the  names  of  the  old  folks 
who  called  out  their  neighbourly  morning  greetings ;  the 
fish-wife  with  herring-filled  creel  on  her  back,  "  Betty  of  the 
Broch," — great  heavens  !  she  had  worn  the  same  short  petti- 
coat, or  at  least  the  same-coloured  short  petticoat,  from  the 
very  earliest  days  he  could  remember.  Some  of  the  passers- 
by  caught  sight  of  the  stranger  at  the  upper  window  of  the 
inn,  and  wondered  who  he  might  be  ;  but  in  no  glance  was 
there  sign  of  recognition.  Ghosts  don't  walk  by  day,  nor 
dead  men  grow  beards. 

"  You'll  be  setting  yourself  up  next  as  a  figure  at  a  wax- 
works I  "  It  was  the  indignant  voice  of  O'Brien  that  had 
broken  in  thus  rudely  upon  his  reveries,  and  the  Irishman's 
big  hand  at  his  shoulder  that  was  drawing  him  back  into  the 
room.  "  A  fine  thing  if  her  ladyship  were  out  for  an  early 
drive,  or  Miss  Laurie  for  a  canter  !  A  pretty  upset  to  all 
our  plans  that  would  have  been  !  Come  away,  you  spal- 
peen ;  you  breakfast  in  the  back  room  downstairs,  and  then 
I'll  lock  you  in  the  wood-shed  till  the  serious  part  of  the 
morning's  business  is  over." 

Eric  laughed,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  in 
unprotesting  captivity. 

Sweet  little  trout  from  the  burn,  that  had  been  caught 
the  night  before  by  Mrs.  McGillivray's  son,  and   should 
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really  have  been  sent  up  to  the  Hall ;  bacon  grilled  to  a 
turn,  eggs  fried  to  a  nicety,  by  the  hostess's  own  liand  ; 
cream  that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  dairy, 
strawberries  that  would  have  established  a  record  price  at 
Covent  Garden,  bread  that  would  have  made  a  Paris  baker 
die  of  envy — O'Brien  read  it  all  in  Eric's  face,  but  he  cut 
short  the  threatened  rhapsodies. 

"  No  more  praises  of  Culben,  thank  you  !  I've  had 
enough  on  the  voyage  home  to  last  me  for  a  lifetime  ! 
This  breakfast  is  better  than  bully  beef  and  biscuit,  I'll 
allow.  But  the  cold  mutton  last  night,  which  you  declared 
to  be  the  swatest  morsel  you  had  ever  tasted,  wasn't  a  patch 
on  Boer  biltong.  Discrimination  in  all  things,  my  bhoy, 
even  when  you  find  yourself  back  in  your  ain  kail  yard." 

But  Eric  was  well  content  to  keep  the  silent  company  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  even  O'Brien's  patter  was  but  a  cloak 
to  the  nervousness  that  possessed  him.  Three  preliminary 
interviews  had  to  take  place  that  morning  before  the  re- 
turned wanderer  could  show  himself — all  of  them  difficult, 
one  of  them  that  would  eventually  be  joyful,  but  one  that 
might  be  disappointing,  and  one  that  would  certainly  be 
painful.  Laurie  Hampton,  Lady  Belfort,  Galbraith  the 
factor — Eric's  coming  back  was  of  momentous  importance  to 
each  and  all.  O'Brien  had  previously  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  start  with  the  happy  part  of  the  programme.  How 
then  could  he  first  fall  in  with  Miss  Hampton,  and,  not  only 
that,  how  could  he  catch  her  quite  alone  ?  Mrs.  McGil- 
livray  was  consulted  as  she  came  in  to  see  whether  her 
guests  wanted  for  anything  more. 

"Oh,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  Miss 
Hampton,  and  at  a  gey  early  hour  too.  Not  a  morning 
but  she  drove  in  her  pony  carriage  up  to  the  Tower.  At 
what  o'clock  ?  Between  nine  and  ten,  and  most  days  she 
came  back  by  the  village  to  have  a  spy  at  the  new  creamery 
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that  had  been  going  up  all  through  the  winter.  But  as  like 
as  not  Miss  Galbraith  would  be  with  her  then,  for  the  young 
ladies  had  become  rare  inseparables." 

This  information  was  enough  for  O'Brien  ;  he  at  once 
decided  that  he  would  intercept  Laurie  in  the  forest  on 
her  way  to  the  Tower.  Eric  was  not  exactly  consigned  to 
the  wood-shed  ;  but  he  was  enjoined  to  strictest  prudence, 
and  Mrs.  McGillivray  to  strictest  silence,  before  the  doctor 
set  ofF  at  a  rapid  walk  for  the  foot  of  Culben  Hill. 

Among  the  scented  pines,  at  the  turning  in  the  road  that 
led  up  to  the  old  ivy-mantled  turret,  he  met  her.  She  was 
all  alone,  her  ponies  trotting  along  the  familiar  track  loose- 
reined  and  pretty  much  at  their  own  sweet  will.  But  when 
O'Brien  rose  from  the  felled  tree-trunk  on  which  he  had 
been  seated,  they  gave  a  scared  little  jump  at  this  unusual 
apparition.  And  Laurie  almost  lost  the  reins  at  the  one 
moment  when  they  demanded  her  attention  ;  if  a  highway- 
man had  barred  her  path,  she  could  not  have  looked  more 
startled. 

"  Dr.  O'Brien  ! "  she  gasped,  as  his  hand  gripped  at  the 
ponies'  heads,  and  their  mad  plunge  was  arrested. 

She  jumped  from  the  chaise,  pale  and  trembling.  "  Oh, 
there  is  no  bad  news  about  George  ;  say  there  is  no  bad 
news  ?  "  she  pleaded,  advancing  a  pace  towards  him. 

"  On  the  contrary,  Miss  Hampton,"  he  said,  with  a 
happy  smile,  "  I  have  the  best  of  news  ;  I  come  as  a  veritable 
messenger  of  joy.  Let  us  sit  down  here  for  a  few  minutes, 
if  you  will  be  so  good.  I'll  draw  the  trap  off  the  road,  and 
tie  these  fiery  little  beggars  to  that  tree.  Then  we  can  chat 
in  peace.     I  have  a  lot  to  tell  you." 

He  took  the  carriage  rug,  and  spread  it  on  the  log  for 
her.  As  he  looked  down  from  his  great  height  he  seemed 
very  far  away,  and  with  a  smile  she  motioned  him  to  take 
the  place  at  her  side. 
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"  Now  for  all  your  news  !  When  did  you  come  back 
from  South  Africa  ?  When  did  you  see  George  last  ?  Was 
he  well  ?  Oh,  how  we  do  pray  that  he  is  not  in  too  much 
danger  !     Where  was  he  when  you  bade  him  good-bye  ?  " 

"One  question  at  a  time,  please,"  laughed  O'Brien. 
"  You  rattle  them  off  like  a  pom-pom — sixty  shots  a  minute. 
Besides,  you  seem  to  forget  that  the  field  of  military  opera- 
tions in  South  Africa  is  about  half  the  size  of  Europe,  that 
George  and  I  were  on  opposite  sides,  and  that  it  was  a 
thousand  pounds  to  an  acorn  we  never  met  at  all." 

"  Oh,  but  I  know  you  did,"  she  replied  archly  and  gaily. 
**  I  see  it  in  your  face.  You  have  all  sorts  of  messages  for 
us.     So  come  now  ;  you  be  the  pom-pom,  and  rattle  away." 

"  Well,  I  did  see  George,  and  I  bring  messages,"  said 
O'Brien,  seriously  now.  "  We  talked  a  lot  about  Eric, 
Miss  Hampton."  For  a  moment  her  eyes  dropped,  and  he 
could  hear  her  sigh  ;  but  she  did  not  interrupt.  "  We 
recalled  how  Eric  had  gone  away  from  Culben,  from  home, 
from  all  he  loved,  just  because  he  was  resolved  to  give  up 
unselfishly  to  another  the  one  thing  dearest  to  his  own 
heart." 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  O'Brien  looked 
down  on  the  ground,  prodding  his  walking-stick  into  the 
sandy  soil  as  he  continued — 

"  Well,  George  and  I  used  to  wonder  whether,  if  the 
cruel  North  Sea  had  spared  Eric  that  night  when  he  was 
swept  from  the  deck  of  the  Hohenzollern — if  the  sea  had 
spared  him — if  by  some  providential  chance,  you  know,  he 

had  been  picked  up "      Great  heavens,   how  he  was 

blundering  !  and  he  knew  her  eyes  were  fastened  on  him 
now,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  dared  not  meet  them.  "  We 
wondered  whether  Eric,  from  just  the  same  motive  that  had 
prompted  him  to  leave  home,  might  not  have  hidden  the 
fact  that  he  was  safe,  that  he " 
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"  Oh,  he  is  safe,  he  is  safe  !  You  have  come  to  tell  me 
that  my  darling  is  safe,  that  he  is  alive  and  well,  that  he  is 
coming  back  to  me."  And  before  O'Brien  could  realize 
what  was  going  to  happen,  the  girl  had  flung  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  while  the  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  and  the  broken  exclamations  escaped  from  her 
trembling  lips. 

He  gently  disengaged  the  unconsciously  clinging  arms ; 
but  he  kept  one  of  the  little  gloved  hands  in  his  possession, 
and  tenderly  patted  it. 

"  Eric  is  here  now  ;  I  know  it  ! "  she  cried,  as  she 
glanced  among  the  pine-trees.  But  fear  began  to  mingle 
with  frantic  eagerness  when  her  eyes  found  no  sign  of  the 
beloved  one  they  were  seeking. 

"  Yes,  dear  Miss  Hampton,"  responded  O'Brien,  "  Eric 
is  alive  and  well,  and  at  Culben.  But  calm  yourself,  do,  I 
beg  of  you.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  you  will 
see  him  within  an  hour.'* 

"  An  hour  !  Oh,  that  is  too  long  !  But  how  did  it  all 
happen  ? "  she  asked,  in  amazed  bewilderment. 

"  That  I  shall  leave  Eric  to  explain.  And  I  only  detain 
you  for  a  few  minutes,  because  there  are  other  matters  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  about.     Lady  Belfort  is  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  she  is  well." 

"  She  will  welcome  Eric  back  again  ?  "  There  was  an 
anxious  look  of  doubt  on  his  face  as  he  put  the  query, 

"  Surely.     Could  a  mother  do  otherwise  ? " 

But  he  saw  she  was  thinking  of  Eric  only,  not  of  the 
mother  at  all,  when  she  gave  back  this  easy  answer. 

"  Listen  to  me.  Miss  Hampton.  Pardon  the  liberty  I 
may  seem  to  take,  but  treat  me  just  as  the  one  family  friend 
who  knows  each  and  all  of  you,  and  some  of  your  secrets 
better  than  you  know  them  yourselves,"  he  added,  smiling. 
"  It  is  long  since  I  divined  Eric's  love  for  you,  George's 
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indifFerence.  There,  don't  bridle  up,  because  I  speak  plain 
truths.  But  we  shall  say  George's  comparative  indifFerence 
when  contrasted  with  the  passionate  devotion  that  was 
consuming  poor  Eric,  until  at  last  he  tore  himself  away 
from  you  and  from  Culben." 

"  My  dear  one,  my  own  beloved  ! "  she  murmured, 
unconscious  quite  that  the  words  whispering  in  her  heart 
had  been  made  audible  to  her  companion's  ears. 

"I  know  all  about  Lady  Belfort's  plans  for  marrying 
you  and  George,"  continued  O'Brien.  "  Oh,  far  better 
than  do  you,  my  child,  make  no  mistake  about  that,"  he 
persisted,  meeting  her  uplifted  eyes  gazing  on  him  half  in 
wonder,  half  in  protest.  "  I  know  the  project  that  has 
been  next  her  heart  from  the  day  you  ceased  to  wear  long 
hair,  and  all  her  reasons  for  it  good  and  bad.  Yes  ;  bad  as 
well  as  good.  Miss  Hampton.  But,  there,  a  mother  may 
well  be  forgiven  for  loving  a  noble  fellow  like  George,  even 
if  her  love  may  have  grown  so  inordinate  that  ambitious 
dreams  for  his  future  become  the  master  passion  of  her  soul, 
warping  in  a  measure  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  blinding 
her  to  the  injustice  which  the  exclusiveness  of  her  motherly 
devotion  may  involve." 

"  You  have  guessed  all  this  ? "  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  There  was  no  guessing  ;  there  was  certainty  from  the 
first  week  I  came  into  the  Culben  home.  Now  you  will 
understand  my  anxiety  about  Lady  Belfort's  reception  of 
Eric.  Will  she  really  in  her  heart  of  hearts  welcome  him 
back  ? " 

"  Oh,  Dr.  O'Brien,  don't  judge  her  so  cruelly  as  that." 

"  But  her  pet  project — this  marriage  with  George  ?  " 

"Was  abandoned  for  ever  when  my  sorrow  came,"  she 
cried  joyously.  "  It  has  never  been  mentioned  since  last 
September.  I  was  true  to  my  dead  love,  and  auntie  knew 
it.     She  has  never  tried  to  make  me  change.     Besides,  there 
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would  be  no  use  now — either  for  me  or  for  George,"  she 
added,  with  an  enigmatic  smile. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  much,  at  all  events,"  replied 
O'Brien,  gravely.  "But  silence  about  a  project,  Miss 
Laurie,  does  not  necessarily  mean  its  abandonment.  The 
best  generals  are  regular  sphinxes — never  a  word  from  their 
h'ps  and  hearts  of  stone." 

"  What  a  hard  metaphor,  to  be  sure  !  Poor  auntie  !  But 
there,  I  am  convinced  you  are  wrong — in  fact,  I  know  you 
are  wrong.  She  will  rejoice  to  have  Eric  back  again,  she 
will  be  glad  that  my  dear  love  is  restored  to  me.  Well, 
that's  all,  isn't  it  ?     You  will  take  me  to  him  now,  doctor  ? " 

She  had  sprung  to  her  feet  while  speaking,  but  O'Brien 
remained  seated.     His  stick  began  to  prod  the  soil  again. 

"  I  have  another  matter  to  mention.  Miss  Hampton," 
he  resumed  very  seriously,  "  a  terribly  painful  matter,  I  am 
afraid.  But  we  must  get  advice  how  to  act  for  the  best, 
and  immediately  ;  and  it  is  you  we  have  resolved  to  consult 
first  of  all — Eric  and  I,  you  understand,  acting  in  Sir 
George's  interests." 

She  looked  down  at  him  in  a  puzzled  way.  Then  she 
read  the  trouble  in  his  face. 

"  What  is  wrong  ? "  she  asked  anxiously, 

"I  kept  it  deliberately  from  the  laird  himself,  because 
there  was  no  good  purpose  to  be  served  by  worrying  him, 
poor  fellow,  on  such  a  matter  at  such  a  time.  And  Eric 
agreed  with  me  afterwards  that  I  did  well ;  George  has 
enough  to  think  about  with  his  fighting." 

"  The  matter  doesn't  concern  Ray  Galbraith,  does  it  ? " 

Laurie  herself  looked  very  troubled  now,  and  it  was 
O'Brien's  turn  to  wear  an  expression  of  perplexity. 

"  Miss  Galbraith  !  God  bless  me,  no.  But  it  concerns 
her  father." 

"  Her   father  ?      Oh   dear  !  "      And   she   resumed   her 
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place  on  the  tree  trunk.     "  What  has  happened  now,  Dr. 
O'Brien  ?  "  she  asked,  clasping  her  hands  across  her  knees. 

"I'll  go  straight  to  the  point,"  he  answered.  "The 
factor  of  Culben  is  not  an  honest  man." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  she  tried  to  read  the 
amount  of  knowledge  in  his  face. 

"  Don't  call  him  dishonest,"  she  said  at  last.  "  Unfortu- 
nate if  you  will,  but  not  dishonest." 

"  Unfortunate  !  The  wily  old  fox  !  "  The  Irishman's 
anger  was  rising  at  this  attempted  defence.  "Why,  he 
tried  to  shuffle  his  dirty  trick  upon  my  shoulders." 

"I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean,"  remarked 
Laurie,  composedly.  "  But  this  I  do  know — Mr.  Galbraith 
in  a  weak  moment  lost  all  his  savings  by  speculation." 

"  His  savings  ! "  cried  O'Brien,  jumping  up  from  his 
seat.  "  He  was  speculating,  was  he  ?  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now. 
But  you  have  got  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  Miss  Hampton. 
He  has  taken  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  Eric's 
money  as  well.     Has  he  dropped  that  also  ?  " 

Laurie  grew  pale.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"What  I  say.  Eric  left  five  thousand  pounds  for  the 
dairy  scheme  in  the  factor's  charge,  and  Galbraith  has  pre- 
tended that  the  sum  was  only  five  hundred — yes,  he  spoke 
the  lie  in  my  own  presence,  declaring  that  Eric  had  taken  the 
balance  of  the  money  away  with  him.  And  he  even  dared 
to  insinuate  that  I  might  know  where  it  had  gone  before 
the  lad  was  drowned.     Eh,  the  damned  ould  Hielandman  !  " 

Laurie's  heart  had  sunk  within  her.  She  knew  only  too 
well  the  initial  credit  entry  in  her  little  ledger — ;^500  ! 
Yes,  it  was  only  five  hundred  pounds,  as  her  own  cheque- 
book could  have  subsequently  told.  She  had  not  noticed 
O'Brien's  angry  expletive ;  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
apologize.  But  he  read  the  sorrow  in  her  face  as  a  rebuke 
for  himself. 
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"  Excuse  the  word,  Miss  Hampton.  But  when  I  recall 
that  scene  in  the  Tower,  the  sharp  tussle  of  words  between 
us  that  sent  me  off  hot  haste  to  Germany  to  search  for 
Eric's  body  and  the  missing  money — well,  when  I  remember 
what  a  da — what  an  utter  fool  he  made  of  me" — he 
corrected  himself  this  time — "  you  can't  wonder  if  a  quick- 
tempered Irishman's  feelings  get  the  better  of  him." 

"  This  is  terribly  serious,"  she  murmured. 

"  I  know  it.  And  that's  why  I  consult  you  now — 
that's  why  I  keep  you  from  your  sweetheart  at  this  very 
minute,  least  something  worse  should  happen.  Both  Eric 
and  I  are  afraid  that,  when  Galbraith  learns  he  is  found  out, 
he  may  do  something  desperate.  And  we  don't  want  that 
to  happen  ;  although  perhaps,"  he  added  reflectively,  "  it 
might  be  the  best  way  out  for  the  old  rogue." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  cried  Laurie,  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands.  "  Poor  little  Ray,  poor  little  Ray,  the  shame 
of  it  all,  the  cruel  disappointment,  will  be  her  death." 

Again  the  name  of  Ray  Galbraith  !  O'Brien  wondered  ; 
then  all  at  once  he  recalled  Mrs.  McGillivray's  remark  about 
the  two  girls  having  become  bosom  friends. 

"  You  are  much  attached  to  Miss  Galbraith  ? "  he  asked 
softly. 

"  Yes,  I  love  her,  oh,  I  love  her  dearly,"  exclaimed 
Laurie,  raising  her  grief-stricken  face.  "  But  what  is  more, 
George  loves  her  too." 

"  George  ! "  murmured  O'Brien,  in  profound  amaze- 
ment. 

"  He  confessed  it  all  to  me  in  his  last  letter.  He  has 
written  to  her  herself.  Whenever  he  comes  home,  he  is 
to  marry  our  sweet  and  bonnie  Ray." 

"  And  does  Lady  Belfort  know  this  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  a  secret  between  us  three  for  the  present. 
The  news  will  have  to  be  broken  to  poor  auntie." 
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Though  Laurie's  face  was  still  a  picture  of  misery,  he 
laughed  aloud.  For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  help  it. 
He  laughed  aloud  ! 

"  Poor  auntie  indeed  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  his 
hands  aloft,  and  the  tears  of  hilarity  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
"Poor  Lady  Belfort  !  Yes,  the  news  will  have  to  be 
broken  to  her — gently — very  gently.  A  tocherless  bride 
for  the  laird  of  Culben  !  " 

But  then  he  remembered  Galbraith,  the  girl's  father, 
and  again  became  serious. 


CHAPTER     XXVII 


THE    DAY   OF   RECKONING 


For  a  full  half-hour  longer  Miss  Hampton  and  O'Brien 
continued  their  conversation  in  the  pine  wood,  the  former 
unselfishly  restraining  her  impulse  to  fly  to  Eric,  the  latter 
listening  patiently  to  her  arguments  and  to  the  plans  her  wise 
little  head  was  devising.  But  at  last  everything  was  settled, 
Laurie  had  resumed  her  seat  in  the  pony  carriage,  and  with 
a  brightening  face  she  was  holding  out  her  hand  to  say 
good-bye. 

"  I  shall  go  straight  up  to  the  Tower,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  and  will  do  your  bidding  exactly.  It  is  now  half-past  ten," 
he  went  on,  glancing  at  his  watch,  "  Just  give  me  a  clear 
hour  with  Galbraith,  and  you  can  have  that  clear  hour  alone 
to  your  two  selves."  He  was  smiling  now,  and  she  was 
blushing  prettily.  "  Come  back  this  way,  and  meet  me 
here  at  twelve  o'clock.  Then  we  shall  all  three  drive  over 
to  Culben — in  time  for  luncheon." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  yet  where  Eric  is  to  be  found," 
she  remarked,  making  a  demure  little  moue. 

"I  suppose  that  is  quite  necessary,"  was  his  laughing 
reply.     "  Well,  he  is  under  lock  and  key  for  the  present." 

"  Come,  doctor  ;  no  more  teasing." 

"  You  will  find  him  in  the  care  of  a  most  excellent 


woman. 
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She  shook  the  reins  with  impatience  ;  but  he  had  hold 
of  them  also,  further  down  the  straps,  and  the  ponies 
remained  at  attention. 

"At  the  Red  Stag  Inn." 

With  this  he  let  go,  and  the  little  steeds  scampered 
off  at  a  wild  canter.  He  just  got  a  glimpse  of  her  waved 
hand  as  she  swept  round  the  bend  of  the  road  and  out  of 
sight. 

"So  the  ould  Hieland  fox  is  to  save  his  brush,"  said 
0*Brien,  softly  to  himself,  as  he  turned  his  face  to  the  brae. 

Galbraith  was  at  his  desk  that  morning,  pottering  over 
some  figures.  He  had  changed  sadly,  as  O'Brien  saw  at  the 
first  glance.  Snow-white  hair  now,  bowed  shoulders,  a  face 
that  was  worn  and  haggard  before  ever  recognition  of  his 
unexpected  visitor  made  it  more  worn  and  haggard  still. 

"  Good  God  !  Dr.  O'Brien  !  It  is  you  !  "  And  with 
a  ghastly  attempt  at  a  welcoming  smile,  the  factor  held  out 
a  trembling  hand. 

"I  have  just  left  Miss  Hampton,"  said  the  doctor, 
gravely,  as  he  took  a  seat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 
"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Galbraith.     I  have  news  for  you." 

"  What  news  ?  "  he  faltered. 

"  Eric  Belfort  has  been  found." 

"  Mister  Eric  !     His  body's  been  foond  ? " 

"  No  !  Eric  is  alive.  He  has  come  back  with  me  to 
Culben." 

Galbraith  knew  in  an  instant  that  all  was  discovered. 
He  turned  pale  as  death.  Then  he  bowed  his  head,  ashamed, 
burying  his  face  on  an  arm  outspread  before  him  among  his 
papers. 

O'Brien  heard  the  heart-stricken  groan  ;  he  saw  the 
tremor  that  ran  through  the  abased  figure  of  the  guilty 
man  detected  in  his  crime.  He  paused  for  a  moment ;  then 
he  went  on,  very  calmly,  but   very  gently  as  well.      At 
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sight  of  this  humiliation,  even  had  Laurie's  pleading  not  still 
been  ringing  in  his  ears,  all  the  anger  had  departed  out  of  his 
soul.  |l 

"  Yes,  everything  is  known,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose 
Eric's  money  is  all  lost  as  well  as  yours.  Come,  speak. 
For  your  own  sake  you  must  answer.  You  kept  your 
word  to  Miss  Hampton  ?  That  Stock  Exchange  account 
was  closed  ?     It  was  not  opened  again  ?  "  %\ 

"  No,  no ;  it  was  closed  ;  it  was  never  opened  again," 
groaned  Galbraith,  his  head  still  bent  down. 

"  And  Eric's  money  went  with  the  rest  ?  " 

"  Yes,  everything  went ;  first  my  own  and  then  his. 
Oh,  doctor,  doctor,"  he  cried,  raising  his  face,  drawn  and 
lined  with  the  bitter  anguish  of  repentance,  "  you  dinna  ken 
what  I  hae  suffered.  I  thank  the  Lord  this  day  has  come — 
that  at  last  I  can  confess  the  wrang  I  hae  done." 

"  I  can  guess  everything,  Galbraith,"  said  the  Irishman, 
sadly,  but  not  unkindly.  "  I  have  seen  much  of  the  world 
— many  of  its  tragedies.  But  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  I 
know  is  when  a  man  with  an  honourable  heart  yields  to 
temptation,  and  falls,  and  has  to  hide  his  sin  from  those  who 
still  trust  him,  from  those  whom  he  loves  and  to  whom  he, 
is  dear." 

"  Oh,  God,  God,  spare  me  !  "  And  the  old  man  again 
hid  his  quivering  face  in  his  hands. 

"  I  can  fill  in  your  story,"  continued  O'Brien.  "  I  can 
read  it  as  I  could  the  story  of  an  illness.  You  had  gambled, 
by  what  insane  impulse  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand." 

Galbraith  interrupted  him.  "  It  was  for  Ray's  sake,  for 
little  Ray's  sake,"  he  moaned. 

"  A  poor  excuse,  my  friend  ;  money  was  not  needed  for 
your  daughter's  happiness,  but  an  honoured  father  was  as 
the  very  breath  of  life  to  her — her  pride,  her  joy,  her  richest 
heritage." 
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"  Let  me  dee,  let  me  dee  noo,  afore  she  comes  to  ken  o' 
this  meeserable  business." 

"  No,  Galbraith  ;  dishonour  must  be  effaced  before  you 
die  ;  and  I  have  come,  as  the  ambassador  of  a  true  angel — 
Miss  Hampton,  your  child's  dear  friend — to  give  you,  perhaps, 
deliverance  from  shame." 

The  old  man  did  not  stir  ;  he  uttered  no  cry  of  mental 
relief  or  of  thanks  ;  he  was  just  hearkening,  as  yet  w^ith 
numbed  understanding. 

"  Listen,"  continued  O'Brien.  "  You  have  Vi^ronged 
Eric  Belfort ;  in  a  measure  you  have  wronged  Miss  Hampton, 
for  you  did  not  tell  her  all,  when  you  might  and  should  have 
revealed  everything.  I  say  nothing  of  the  suspicion  you 
tried  to  throw  on  me  ;  I  know  the  ways  of  morphinomaniacs, 
my  friend,  and  I  am  willing  to  look  upon  you,  in  your 
gambling,  as  akin  to  an  unhappy  morphinomaniac — an  irre- 
sponsible being  who  may  descend  to  the  meanest  and  paltriest 
of  tricks,  tricks  his  moral  sense  abominates,  in  the  accursed 
craving  for  the  drug  that  is  ruining  him  body  and  soul.  The 
injury  to  me  was  trifling  ;  as  a  medical  man  I  let  it  pass ; 
it  need  never  be  mentioned  again.  But  as  I  was  saying, 
Mr.  Galbraith,  you  have  wronged  Eric  Belfort  and  Miss 
Hampton.  Now  we  must  know,  first  of  all,  where  this 
wrong-doing  ends.  Look  me  in  the  face,  man.  Tell  me 
this — have  you  wronged  the  laird  as  well  ? " 

The  factor's  hands  dropped. 

"  No,  no  ;  as  I've  a  God  to  meet.  Dr.  O'Brien,  I  can 
say  no  to  that.  The  Culben  books  are  richt  to  a  saxpence. 
You  can  hae  them  audited  at  an  hoor's  notice.  A'  my  life 
I've  been  true  an'  faithfu'  to  Culben." 

"  As  Miss  Hampton  felt  sure,"  said  O'Brien,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief ;  "  as  Eric  himself  felt  sure  !  Both  said  the  same 
thing  in  different  words  when  far  away  from  each  other — 
that  your  loyalty  to  the  estate  was  undoubted,  as  had  been 
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your  father's  before  you.  Well,  well,  Galbraith,  there  is 
a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,  redeeming  virtue  in  every 
sin.  For  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  others,  I  am 
thankful.  It  may  now  be  possible  to  save  you  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  daughter  you  love,  and 
whom  others  love  as  well." 

There  was  the  glimmer  of  hopefulness  now  in  the 
haggard  face.  O'Brien  also  noticed  a  furtive  glance  at  the 
cupboard  in  the  wall. 

"No,  my  friend,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  will  take  no 
more  whisky  in  that  way.  Yes ;  Miss  Hampton  and  I 
spoke  fully  and  frankly  even  on  this  painful  subject.  When 
you  fainted  in  this  room,  when  she  made  the  first  discovery, 
she  saw  the  inside  of  that  cupboard,  and  has  always  since 
suspected  what  I,  as  a  doctor,  would  have  foreseen  and 
could  at  this  moment  tell — that  you  have  been  seeking  to 
drown  conscience  with  frequent  doses  of  alcohol.  But  you 
and  I  know  well,  Galbraith,  that  spirit  so  administered  only 
keeps  a  flame  perpetually  alive.  There  will  be  no  more 
dram-drinking  by  day,  please  ;  for  the  present  you  are  a 
patient  under  my  care.     Is  that  agreed  between  us  ?  "  - 

He  offered  his  hand.  For  a  moment  the  toper's  soul 
struggled  within  him.     But  at  last  he  yielded. 

"  It's  agreed,"  he  murmured.  "  I'll  obey  you  in  a* 
things,  O'Brien." 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  doctor,  cheerfully  ;  "  and  in  a 
single  week  you  will  conquer  the  miserable  habit  of 
frequent  nipping,  and  regain  your  own  self-respect  in  this 
thing,  as  we  shall  hope  in  others  also.  Yes,  Galbraith  ; 
Eric  is  willing  to  forgive,  and  Miss  Hampton  is  willing 
to  forgive.  Only  we  three  know  that  you  have  fallen 
before  temptation,  and  all  of  us  will  in  time  forget 
well." 

**  Oh,  oh  ! "  cried  the  old  man,  the  great  tears  bursting 
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from  his  eyes.     "  Fm  unworthy  of  a'  this  goodness ;  "  and 
again  he  bowed  his  head  upon  the  table. 

O'Brien  waited  until  his  emotion  subsided. 

"Sir  George  will  know  nothing  about  the  unhappy 
business  provided  you  adhere  to  a  plan  which  Miss  Hamp- 
ton in  her  wisdom  lays  down.  You  will  go  away  for  your 
summer  holiday  as  usual,  with  your  daughter ;  and  perhaps 
both  Eric  and  Miss  Hampton  will  spend  part  of  the  time 
with  you  at  the  seaside,  or  among  the  hills." 

The  factor  looked  up  surprised. 

"  Yes  ;  there  is  something  else  I  have  to  tell  you,  and 
which  will  explain  this  offer  ;  but  wait  a  minute.  You 
will  go  on  your  month's  holiday,  I  say,  but  you  will  install 
Roderick  Cameron — that's  the  name,  isn't  it  ? — here  as  your 
assistant  before  you  start." 

"  Am  I  to  lose  the  factorship  o'  Culben  ? "  faltered 
Galbraith,  aghast  now,  the  astonished  look  of  a  moment 
before  replaced  by  one  of  deep  anxiety. 

"  No  ;  that  is  the  very  last  thing  Miss  Hampton  or  Eric 
would  wish.  But  you  are  getting  an  old  man,  Galbraith, 
and  a  fully  qualified  assistant  in  your  office  will  add  much  to 
your  comfort  and  to  your  pleasure  in  life.  And  Miss 
Hampton  says  that  this  young  fellow,  who  has  been  her 
right  hand  in  the  creamery  affair,  is  just  the  man  for  the 
post." 

Galbraith  nodded  assent — a  little  reluctantly,  still  in 
admission  that  the  certificate  was  a  just  one. 

"  But  it  is  understood,  Galbraith,  that  you  remain  the 
factor  of  Culben  just  as  long  as  you  choose." 

"  Thank  God  for  that,  thank  God  for  that !  Hoo  can 
I  ever  be  gratefu'  enough  to  sich  friends  ? "  It  was  he  that 
proffered  his  hand  now,  and  O'Brien  took  it  cordially. 

"  There,  I  have  discharged  my  embassy  in  all  but  one 
thing,"  said  the  Irishman,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  assuming  a 
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position  with  his  back  against  the  mantel-shelf.  His  voice 
had  a  lighter  tone,  his  attitude  was  less  severe,  his  glance  had 
a  returning  gleam  of  drollery.  In  the  change  that  came 
over  him  there  was  some  subtle  communicative  influence  ; 
even  Galbraith  straightened  himself  up,  and  faintly  smiled. 

"  And  the  final  matter  IVe  got  to  tell  you  about  is 
moighty  fine  news  for  you,"  the  Irishman  went  on,  with 
broadening  accent,  and  sticking  his  thumbs  into  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  vest ;  "  just  the  moightiest,  foinest  news  you 
have  heard  in  your  life-time,  James  Galbraith.  You've 
got  a  daughter,  but  begorrah  you  took  good  care  to  keep 
her  out  of  my  way  when  I  was  at  Culben." 

The  factor  wagged  his  head  in  solemn  incomprehension. 
He  was  saddened  too — O'Brien  saw  that  he  was  thinking 
again  of  the  little  dowry  that  had  been  squandered. 

"  Don't  give  another  thought  to  the  money,  man  alive. 
A  good  and  pretty  girl  needs  no  tocher  ;  and  Miss  Hampton 
assures  me  that  Miss  Ray  is  just  of  the  best,  as  my  roving 
eye  at  church  told  me  long  ago  that  she  is  also  of  the 
bonniest." 

The  factor  began  to  move  uncomfortably  on  his 
chair. 

"  Oh,  it's  not  me  that's  going  to  propose  to  her,  Gal- 
braith," continued  O'Brien,  the  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye 
fairly  flashing  now  ;  "  though  it's  well  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  had  the  chance,  I'm  thinking.  But  when  love  is  the 
question  " — he  gave  a  comical  sigh  and  grimace — "  Terence 
O'Brien  always  finds  himself  one  day  too  late  for  the  fair. 
So  here  I  come  back  to  Culben  to  find  the  bewitching  young 
maid  of  the  Tower  already  appropriated." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  the  factor,  flushing  and 
then  paling. 

"  Oh,  of  course  you  know  all  your  little  girl's  secrets  ?  " 

"  She  has  none  frae  me — I  tell  you,  she  has  none." 
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"  Ha,  ha  !  that's  what  the  fond  father  always  thinks — 
his  own  particular  kitten  wouldn't  lick  the  cream  out  of  a 
saucer  when  his  back  is  turned — no,  no  !  the  very  idea  is 
preposterous." 

Galbraith  stared  in  mingled  suspense  and  amazement. 

"  Well,  then,  you  won't  be  surprised  to  hear  that  your 
shy  little  maid  is  engaged  ? " 

«  Engaged  !  " 

"  Engaged  to  be  married,  or  as  good  as  engaged." 

The  factor  stood  up,  and  leaned  forward,  one  hand  upon 
his  desk. 

"  It's  no  possible,"  he  said  ;  "  she  has  never  had  a  lad  a' 
her  life." 

"  So  you  think.  Did  she  show  you  a  little  note  that 
came  for  her  the  other  day  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Hampton  ? " 

"  No,"  faltered  Galbraith.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  O'Brien, 
dinna  trifle  wi'  me  ony  mair." 

"Well,  if  she  lets  you  read  that  note,  you'll  find  out 
who  is  wanting  to  marry  her.  The  proposal  came  all  the 
way  from  South  Africa  ? " 

"  Sooth  Africa  ? " 

"  Yes,  bedad,  and  it's  just  the  laird  himself  that  cuts  poor 
Terence  O'Brien  out  when  he  comes  back  to  Morayland  to 
try  to  find  a  bit  of  a  lassie  for  himself." 

Galbraith  dropped  back  into  his  chair. 

"  You're  romancin',  man." 

"  No,  it's  Culben  that's  doing  the  romancing — on  with 
the  new  love  before  he  was  well  off  with  the  old,  and  using 
his  former  sweetheart  to  help  him  forward  with  the  latest 
that  has  captivated  his  affections.  Oh,  he's  a  broth  of  a 
bhoy  is  the  young  laird  of  Culben,  a  divil  to  fight  I  can 
tell  you,  and  a  divil  with  the  ladies  also,  it  would  seem." 

"A*   this   is  sheer    nonsense,"  said   the   factor,   rising 
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with  dignity.     "You  forget  that  Miss  Hampton  and  Sir 
George '* 

"  Are  no  longer  engaged,"  interrupted  O'Brien.  "  That 
match  was  off  last  September,  Miss  Hampton  is  to  marry 
Eric  Belfort." 

"  To  marry  Mister  Eric,  say  ye  ?  " 

"  And  Sir  George,  when  he  comes  home,  is  to  wed — 
Ray  Galbraith,  your  daughter." 

O'Brien's  face  was  serious  again  now,  and  the  factor  at 
last  realized  that  he  was  listening  to  the  truth  and  not  to 
mere  badinage. 

"  Ray,  my  lassie  Ray  I     It  taks  my  breath  awa'  ! " 

The  Irishman  strode  up  to  him,  and  laid  a  kindly  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"Now,  you  will  understand  everything,  James  Gal- 
braith," he  said  in  a  low  earnest  tone,  looking  fixedly  into 
the  old  man's  eyes.  "  The  young  mistress  of  Culben  must 
have  an  honoured  father.  Neither  she  nor  the  laird  must 
ever  know  what  we  have  just  been  speaking  about.  Eric  and 
Miss  Hampton  will  forget  it  all — her  last  word  to  me  an 
hour  ago  was  that  between  you  and  her  the  subject  is  never 
even  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  I  know  that  this  will  be  Eric's 
wish  as  well.  So  that  finishes  what  I  have  to  say  ;  and 
faith,  now,  I  think  you  should  ring  the  bell,  and  let  me 
congratulate  the  colleen." 

Galbraith  hesitated  ;  he  stood  with  knitted  brows. 

"  But,  eh,  mon,"  he  murmured,  "  what  will  her  leddyship 
say  to  a'  this  ?  " 

"We'll  just  leave  that  question  to  work  out  its  own 
answer,"  laughed  O'Brien.  "  Her  ladyship  is  to  be  told 
sorra  a  word  till  George  comes  home  to  speak  up  for  himself. 
And  bedad,"  he  added  with  a  broad  smile,  "  I  think  it's  out 
of  hot  water  in  the  Transvaal  to  hot  water  in  Culben  he'll 
be  coming.     But  that's  not  my  business.     Ring  the  bell, 
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Galbraith.  Miss  Ray  must  be  told  of  Eric's  return  and 
of  her  friend's  happiness.  Miss  Hampton  bade  me  break 
the  news  gently,  and  perhaps  a  kiss  and  a  squaze — her 
swateheart  being  six  thousand  miles  away — will  be  the  very 
best  means  of  doing  that,  eh  ?  Bejabers,  but  it's  a  lot  of 
excitement  I'm  having  this  morning,"  he  added,  as  he 
crossed  the  room,  and  with  his  own  hand  gave  a  tug  at  the 
bell-rope.  "You  may  stay  on  or  go  away  as  you  like, 
Galbraith  ;  I'm  done  with  you  for  the  present." 

When  Ray  came  to  the  room,  she  too  turned  pale  at  the 
first  sight  of  Dr.  O'Brien. 

"  No  bad  news  from  the  war  ? "  she  asked,  quickly  and 
anxiously. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ? "  said  O'Brien,  with  a  wink 
at  the  father.  "  No,  Miss  Ray,  I  saw  him  a  few  weeks  ago, 
strong  and  well,  the  very  picture  of  a  gallant  and  handsome 
soldier." 

Ray  hung  her  head  in  blushing  confusion. 

"  Oh  yes,  it's  your  beau  I'm  talking  about,"  continued 
the  Irishman,  unmercifully,  "  the  laird  of  Culben,  my  little 
lady.  The  murther  is  out ;  we  both  know  of  that  swate 
little  love  letter — yes,  there,  this  very  moment  reposin'  in 
your  bosom." 

Ray's  hand  had  unconsciously  strayed  where  he  pointed  ; 
she  blushed  redder  still,  and  then  ran  to  her  father,  and 
buried  her  face  against  his  breast. 

"But  there  is  more  news  for  you,  my  pretty.  Miss 
Laurie  sends  it  to  you.  Her  own  true  love  has  come  back  ; 
Eric  Belfort  is  alive,  and  the  pair  of  them's  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  now,  coorting  like  turtle  doves  among  the 
pine-trees.  There  ;  I've  lost  my  hand  at  making  long- 
drawn-out  speeches,"  he  added,  mopping  his  brow.  "  The 
story's  told  plump  out,  but  it's  never  joy  that  kilt  since  I 
took  to  doctoring." 
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Ray  was  peeping  up  at  him  now  in  round-eyed  wonder. 
"  Is  it  true,  daddy,  can  it  be  true  ?  "  she  asked,  turning  her 
gaze  on  her  father.     "  Is  Mr.  Eric  alive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  God  be  thanked,  he  was  saved  frae  the  sea, 
and  is  back  at  Culben." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad — my  happiness  is  indeed 
complete  ; "  and  she  hugged  her  father  tight,  drawing  down 
his  face  to  hers,  and  kissing  him  again  and  again. 

"  Curtain  ! "  murmured  O'Brien,  as  he  turned  aside,  and 
busied  himself  in  gazing  out  of  the  window.  But  when  he 
thought  the  interval  had  been  a  fair  one,  he  resumed  :  "  Now 
get  your  hat.  Miss  Galbraith,  and  we'll  all  three  go  down 
the  hill.  You  shall  see  the  wounded  hero — yes,  there  are 
lots  of  more  stories  to  tell — and  you  owe  him  many  a  kiss, 
my  lassie,  for  it  was  Eric  himself  that  saved  the  life  of  your 
swateheart  in  the  far-away  Transvaal." 

As  they  descended  the  slope,  he  told  them  a  part  of  the 
stirring  tale  of  Vanderreiden's  farm.  Ray  clung  to  her 
father's  arm  while  she  listened ;  and  when  O'Brien  had 
finished,  she  murmured  aloud  the  fervent  prayer — 

"God  send  him  safe  home  from  that  cruel,  cruel 
war ! " 

"Yonder  are  the  ponies,"  exclaimed  the  Irishman. 
"  And  there  is  Miss  Hampton  seated  on  the  fallen  tree,  and, 
though  you  might  niver  have  guessed  it,  the  gintleman 
standing  over  her,  with  the  foine  black  beard  and  his  arm  in 
a  sling,  is  Eric  Belfort.     Off  you  run.  Miss  Ray." 

She  needed  no  second  telling,  and  in  another  half-minute 
was  embracing  her  friend — aye,  and  she  had  kissed  Eric, 
beard  and  all,  as  well. 

Galbraith  and  O'Brien  followed  more  leisurely.  The 
latter  had  linked  an  arm  in  the  factor's. 

"  Courage,  Galbraith,  courage,"  he  whispered.  "  Forget 
the  past.     Be  happy  now  in  your  little  girl's  radiant  joy. 
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Meet  Eric  like  a  man.  God  knows  we  have  all  stumbled  ; 
it  is  but  following  God's  example  if  we  forgive." 

They  were  close  up  now ;  Galbraith  was  too  deeply- 
moved  to  answer. 

"  Here,  Miss  Hampton,"  said  O'Brien, "  I  bring  you  the 
happy  father  to  add  his  congratulations  to  those  of  his 
daughter." 

From  his  manner  of  speaking  she  at  once  understood 
that  all  was  as  she  wished  it  to  be,  and  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  the  factor,  frankly,  and  smiling  through  her  tears  of 
gladness. 

"  God  bless  you,  God  bless  you  ;  welcome  hame.  Mister 
Eric,"  was  all  that  Galbraith  could  murmur  as,  with  white 
head  bared  and  bowed,  he  pressed  their  hands  and  accepted 
the  silent  pledge  of  their  forgiveness. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
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Few  words  were  spoken  as  the  ponies  pattered  along  towards 
the  Hall.  Laurie  drove,  urging  her  fleet  little  steeds  faster 
and  faster,  as  if  the  swiftness  of  motion  were  a  relief  to  the  joy 
and  excitement  that  tingled  through  her  whole  being  even 
to  the  finger-tips  clasping  the  reins.  Eric  sat  by  her  side, 
sweeping  the  landscape  with  eager  happy  eyes  ;  every  copse 
and  every  paddock  was  familiar  ;  he  watched  for  the  game- 
keeper's cottage  that  would  presently  appear  between  the 
trees,  for  the  far-oiF  glimpse  of  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the 
next  rise  ;  he  knew  every  bit  of  fencing,  every  bend  in  the 
hedge,  even  the  wayside  heaps  of  broken  granite  for  the 
mending  of  the  road.  O'Brien  occupied  the  seat  opposite  ; 
he  was  quiet  and  thoughtful — anxious  not  on  Lady  Belfort's 
account,  but  because  he  knew  that  Eric's  disappointment 
would  be  so  terrible  if  there  were  aught  lacking  in  his 
mother's  welcome.  He  was  fully  determined  that,  even  if 
plain  words  had  to  be  spoken,  her  ladyship  should  not  be 
allowed  to  damp  the  young  fellow's  generous  ardour  for  full 
reconciliation  and  forgetfulness  of  all  past  differences.  So 
the  Irishman  had  made  it  a  point  that  he  must  first  of  all 
see  Lady  Belfort  alone ;  and  the  others,  without  under- 
standing all  his  motives,  were  only  too  pleased  that  he  should 
undertake  the  responsibility. 
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A  stop  was  made  at  the  gates,  and  the  chaise  was  sent 
to  the  stables  by  the  lodge-keeper's  boy.  Halfway  up  the 
avenue  O'Brien  turned  the  lovers  adrift  into  the  flower 
garden.  "  Go  to  the  rose-bower,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall 
bring  my  lady  to  you  there,  or  send  for  you  when  we  are 
ready." 

At  his  own  request  O'Brien  was  shown  to  the  library — 
the  old  familiar  room  where  he  and  Eric  had  worked  and 
spent  so  many  happy  days.  Before  departing  with  the 
visitor's  name  for  his  mistress,  the  old  butler,  whose  face  had 
already  revealed  his  pleasure,  could  not  refrain  from  bidding 
the  doctor  "  welcome  back  to  Culben."  O'Brien  returned 
the  kindly  words,  and  with  a  true  Irishman's  superstition 
was  glad  that  a  smile  had  greeted  him  on  the  threshold. 

As  had  been  the  case  with  every  one  else  that  morning, 
O'Brien's  unexpected  coming  smote  Lady  Belfort  with 
fear.  Pale  and  agitated,  she  hurried  towards  the  library. 
But  the  first  glance  at  the  Irishman's  beaming  face  re- 
assured her. 

"Oh,  doctor,  I  am  so  thankful,"  she  exclaimed, "as  she 
pressed  his  hand  more  warmly  than  had  ever  before  happened 
in  his  experience.  "My  heart  failed  me  ;  I  made  sure  you 
must  be  the  bearer  of  bad  news." 

"  It  was  just  knowing  that,  my  lady,  and  to  show  you 
at  once  that  all  was  well,  that  I  put  on  my  foinest  double- 
barrelled  smile  as  you  entered." 

"  And  you  have  met  George  ?  He  sent  me,  oh,  such  a 
miserable  scrap  of  a  letter  from  below  the  Drakensberg 
mountains — he  wrote  from  near  a  place  he  calls  Vander- 
reiden's  Farm,  but  I  don't  see  it  on  the  map  ;  perhaps  you'll 
help  me." 

She  pointed  to  a  big  war  chart  on  the  wall,  dotted  with 
half  a  hundred  tiny  flags.  Union  Jacks  and  Vierkleurs,  in 
the  most  approved,  military-student  fashion. 
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"  Bedad,  but  I'm  thinkin'  you  know  more  about  the  war 
than  myself,"  replied  O'Brien,  gazing  for  the  first  time,  and 
with  admiration,  on  such  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  entire 
operations. 

"  What  a  pity  you  were  on  the  wrong  side,"  murmured 
her  ladyship. 

O'Brien  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment  before 
replying. 

"  You  may  thank  God,  Lady  Belfort,"  he  said  in  a  low 
solemn  voice,  "  that  I  was  on  the  side  where  I  was — I  and 
somebody  else.  If  we  had  not  been  with  the  Boers,  Sir 
George  would  not  be  alive  this  day." 

"  You  saved  him  ! "  she  cried,  her  face  pale  again, 
her  hands  clasped  before  her  as  she  advanced  a  couple  of 
paces. 

"  Not  I,  ma'am  ;  but  somebody  else  did — saved  him 
from  as  certain  death  as  ever  faced  a  soldier." 

"  Oh,  who  did  this  ?  To  whom  do  I  owe  this  debt  of  a 
mother's  gratitude  ? "  The  tears  of  thankfulness  were  in 
her  eyes,  her  voice  was  broken  with  the  great  emotion  that 
stirred  her  heart. 

"  To  some  one  who  is  very  dear  to  us  all,  Lady  Bel- 
fort." 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly, 

"To  some  one  we  had  thought  to  be  dead  and  gone 
from  us  for  ever,"  continued  O'Brien. 

Her  lips  parted ;  they  formed  one  whispered  word, 
"Eric!" 

"  Yes  !  "  he  cried  joyfully.  "  The  dear  boy  is 
alive,  and  it  was  he  who  saved  his  brother — our  brave 
Culben." 

She  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  table  ;  she  did  not  pray  aloud, 
but  he  knew  that  she  was  pouring  out  her  heart's  gratitude 
to  God,  and  he  could  but  hope  that  her  thanksgiving  was  for 
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both  her  gallant  sons — for  the  one  restored  to  life  no  less 
than  for  the  one  preserved  from  death.  He  turned  away, 
and  leaned  against  the  mantel-shelf. 

At  last  he  heard  the  rustle  of  her  dress,  and  felt  the 
pressure  of  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  He  looked  down 
into  the  face  of  delicate  and  well-preserved  beauty,  marvel- 
lously rejuvenated  now  by  the  motherly  love  glowing  on  it 
like  sunshine  on  a  field  of  corn. 

"  Tell  me  this  strange  story — this  brave  story,"  she 
murmured. 

"There  is  another  who  would  like  to  hear  it,"  he 
answered.  "  Miss  Hampton  does  not  know  the  details 
yet." 

He  was  watching  her ;  no  cloud  crossed  her  counte- 
nance ;  the  sunshine  was  still  there. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  dear  Laurie  must  listen  too  ;  "  and  she 
would  have  crossed  to  the  fireplace  to  touch  the  bell. 

"  She  is  in  the  rose-bower,"  said  O'Brien,  detaining  her 
arm.  "  Come,  Lady  Belfort,  we  shall  find  her  there — and 
Eric  as  well." 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  surprise,  and  of  joy  also,  as  he 
led  her  to  the  open  window.  And  a  minute  later,  his  own 
honest  face  aglow  with  happiness,  he  stood  watching  as  the 
mother  folded  her  lost  boy  to  her  breast. 

"  God's  ways  are  strange,"  he  mused.  "  The  lad  has 
conquered  her  heart,  he  has  won  his  mother's  love  at  last, 
because  he  saved  the  other  who  has  been  the  very  idol  of 
her  soul." 

"  Now  for  the  wonderful  story,  the  gallant  story,"  said 
my  lady  again,  as  she  settled  herself  in  a  seat,  Laurie  on 
one  side,  Eric  on  the  other,  one  of  her  hands  still  resting 
fondly  and  proudly  on  her  son's. 

Then  for  the  first  time  O'Brien  told  the  full  tale  of 
Vanderreiden's  Farm — told  it  with  the  inborn  eloquence  of 
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the  Irishman,  with  the  vivid  forcefulness  of  an  eye-witness, 
with  the  grateful  trembling  pathos  of  one  whose  life  had 
also  been  saved  by  the  hero  of  that  memorable  day.  The 
latter  would  have  interrupted  more  than  once,  but  the 
narrator  waved  him  to  silence.  So  Eric  could  but  hang  ^ 
his  head  while  he  listened  to  praises  which  his  own  heart 
had  never  whispered,  which  even  now  he  could  not  believe 
to  have  been  so  fully  won  as  his  generous  friend  persisted 
in  representing. 

"  Now  you  know  the  whole  story,"  said  O'Brien  at  the' 
close,  his  voice  vibrating  with  emotion  :  "  how  your  boy 
there  rode  out  and  in  of  the  Boer  lines,  in  and  out  of  the 
British  lines,  that  night,  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  how  he 
might  have  saved  himself  from  further  danger  had  he  not 
come  back  to  save  me,  how  he  kept  his  brother  from  march- 
ing straight  into  the  death  trap,  how  he  preserved  his 
country  from  yet  another  lamentable  disaster  that  dawn  at 
Vanderreiden's  Farm." 

But  at  these  words  Eric  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  standing 
by  O'Brien  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Mother,  Laurie,"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  generous 
protest,  "this  is  by  no  means  the  full  tale.  O'Brien  has 
made  me  the  central  figure,  while  it  was  undoubtedly  he 
himself  who  played  the  principal  part  in  these  adventures.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  him  I  should  have  remained  in  blind 
ignorance  of  the  contemplated  deed  of  treachery,  I  should 
never  have  known  that  George  was  in  danger  or  even  that 
he  was  near  at  hand.  My  midnight  ride  was  nothing — 
our  friend  here  would  have  ridden  as  I  had  ridden.  But 
by  remaining  behind,  he  held  the  post  of  greater  peril,  he 
faced  greater  risks  than  did  I.  For  if  anything  had  happened 
to  prevent  my  return,  he  was  the  hostage  for  both  of  us 
in  those  ruffians'  hands,  and  would  have  paid  for  his  devotion 
with  his  life." 
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"  Oh,  come  now,"  laughed  O'Brien.  "  That's  ridicu- 
lous. You  took  moighty  foine  care  to  come  back,  my  bhoy, 
so  that  the  risk  you  spake  about  never  came  off  at  all." 

But  Lady  Belfort  had  risen,  and  advanced  towards 
O'Brien  ;  and,  to  the  great  amazement  and  confusion  of 
the  Irishman,  she  actually  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  his  brow. 

"  I  see  it  all,"  she  murmured  ;  "  yours  has  been  the 
brave  loyal  heart  that  has  watched  over  both  my  boys.  I 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  can  never  be  repaid." 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  Eric's  delight,  it  was 
this  warm  recognition  of  his  comrade's  fealty  and  gallantry 
coming  with  such  graceful  spontaneity  from  his  mother, 
whose  proud  reserve  he  knew  so  well.  Flinging  away  the 
last  restraints  of  the  past,  he  fairly  hugged  the  old  lady. 

It  was  Laurie's  turn  next.  There  was  mild  reproach 
in  her  eyes  as  she  took  one  of  O'Brien's  hands  in  both  her 
own  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

**  Eric  is  right,"  she  murmured.  "  You  gave  us  only 
half  the  truth  just  now,  and  in  the  pine-wood  you  told  me 
even  less  than  that." 

But  the  doctor  had  struggled  to  his  feet,  fairly  blushing 
in  spite  of  the  look  of  comical  drollery  on  his  face. 

"  Arrah,  be  aisy,"  he  said,  putting  her  away  in  pretended 
trepidation.  "  It's  susceptible  I  am,  and  a-trimblin'  all  over 
you've  made  me.  Foine  trouble  for  the  home  of  Culben," 
he  added,  with  an  audacious  wink  at  her  ladyship,  "  if  it 
ended  with  Terence  O'Brien  runnin'  afF  wid  the  heiress." 

Lady  Belfort  smiled,  and,  putting  forth  her  arm,  drew 
the  young  girl  into  her  embrace.  So  the  three  were  bunched 
together  now — mother  and  son  and  daughter,  as  they 
mingled  their  tears  and  their  laughter. 

And  O'Brien  strode  out  of  the  bower — out  among  the 
scented  roses,  among  the  humming  bees  and  the  daintily- 
poising    butterflies,   out    into    peaceful    solitude   where   he 
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might  let  pent-up  feelings  flow.  The  long  morning's 
strain  was  at  last  over.  His  mind  was  a  wild  tumult  of 
emotions,  but  dominating  every  other  thought  was  proud 
delight  that  Eric's  happiness,  if  long  deferred  and  hardly- 
won,  was  now  complete.  The  very  zephyr  rustling  through 
the  leaves  whispered  congratulations,  and  far  away  above 
the  meadowland,  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  unflecked  sky, 
a  lark  invisible  was  carolling  its  song  of  pure  and  triumphant 
joyousness. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

DREAD   TIDINGS 

A  WEEK  of  delicious  rest  and  peacefulness  followed.  O'Brien 
watched  with  placid  delight  how  day  by  day  mother  and  son 
were  drawn  more  closely  together — how  she  walked  with 
him  in  the  garden  leaning  on  his  arm  just  as  she  used  to  lean 
on  George's,  how  she  looked  up  into  his  face  fondly  and 
admiringly,  how  she  hung  upon  his  words,  finding  grave 
wisdom  where  she  had  been  wont  to  find  but  dull  philoso- 
phizing, taking  an  interest  in  things  that  had  previously  only 
caused  her  tedium,  opening  her  mind  at  last  to  the  beauty 
and  nobility  of  her  younger  son's  character,  opening  her  heart 
at  last  to  the  wealth  of  his  affection.  Then  there  was  Laurie, 
whose  former  sadness  and  reserve  were  now  transmuted  into 
gladsome  loving-kindness — her  aunt  once  again  her  true 
confidante,  the  sharer  of  her  happiness,  the  hourly  object  of 
her  devoted  and  pretty  little  daughterly  attentions.  And 
Eric  himself — oh,  the  beautiful  and  the  wonderful  change  ! 
O'Brien  saw  the  severe  lines  of  the  thoughtful  face  becoming 
softened,  the  smile  that  had  sometimes  been  hard  and  cynical 
gaining  in  sweetness,  the  stern  flash  of  the  eye  mellowing  to 
tenderness. 

Lastly,  there  was  Ray  Galbraith,  hovering  around  my 
lady  with  sweet  timidity,  but  the  recipient  of  many  a 
gracious  smile  from  the  old  dame  who,  little  knowing,  was 
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so  soon  to  yield  to  the  young  girl  her  sceptre  at  Culben. 
But  it  was  only  O'Brien  who  noticed  the  amusing  by-play, 
and  made  bold  at  times  to  tease  the  future  Lady  Belfort  by 
covert  references  to  the  tremendous  and  guilty  secret  she  was 
carrying  in  her  fond  little  heart.  When  the  irrepressible 
Irishman's  fun  grew  dangerous,  poor  Ray  would  turn  hot 
and  cold  alternately,  in  fluttering  fear  that  everything  would 
be  revealed  before  her  lover  was  back  to  throw  around  her 
the  mantle  of  his  protection.  Yet  again  it  would  be 
O'Brien  who  would  rescue  her  at  the  critical  moment  by 
some  waggish  remark  of  general  import  to  turn  attention 
elsewhere  and  set  all  a-laughing. 

There  was  only  one  cloud  that  hung  over  the  household 
— anxiety  for  George.  But  by  common  consent  they  never 
spoke  their  fears ;  their  talk  was  only  of  the  young  laird's 
home-coming,  of  the  happy  hour  when  family  and  tenantry 
and  the  whole  countryside  would  welcome  back  the  gallant 
soldier  son  of  Culben.  Meanwhile  each  resumed  the  occupa- 
tions of  a  busy  life — Lady  Belfort  her  work  for  the  fighting 
Scots  in  South  Africa,  Ray  her  duties  as  my  lady's  secretary, 
Laurie  her  supervision  of  the  dairy  scheme,  Eric  the  com- 
panionship of  his  beloved  books  when  he  was  not  helping 
his  mother  or  his  sweetheart. 

O'Brien  spent  most  of  his  time  with  Galbraith  at  the 
Tower,  or  in  driving  with  him  over  the  woods  and  to  the 
out-lying  farms  where  the  factor's  duties  carried  him.     And 
it  was  marvellous  what  the  genial  breezy  companionship  of 
the  Irishman  did  for  the  old  man,  lifting  him  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond,  despair,  and  shame,  straightening  the 
bowed   shoulders,    bringing   the   fire   of    determination    to, 
the   dulled    eye,   steadying   the   hand    that   had    formerly: 
trembled,   conjuring   back  little   by   little   self-respect   and! 
hope,  restoring  the  whole  physical  and  moral  tone.     Yet] 
never  a  word   was  spoken   between  them  of  the  painful. 
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events  that  had  thus  strangely  brought  about  their  friend- 
ship— that  were  cementing  it  now  by  the  unspoken  pity  on 
the  one  hand,  the  unspoken  gratitude  on  the  other. 

Roderick  Cameron  was  duly  installed  and  initiated  as 
assistant  in  the  factor's  office  ;  this  with  Lady  Belfort*s  full 
approval,  for  she  had  often  thought  that  Mr.  Galbraith 
was  getting  a  little  old  for  his  work.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Cameron's  mother  happened  to  be  on  her  ladyship's  South 
African  committee  in  the  county  town.  So  the  arrange- 
ment was  one  that  gave  satisfaction  all  round. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  Mr.  Galbraith  and  Ray  were 
ready  to  start  for  Strathpeffer,  where  it  had  been  decided 
that  their  holiday  was  to  be  spent.  O'Brien  had  prescribed 
the  waters  for  the  factor,  and  to  the  daughter  he  now  slily 
suggested  that  a  change  to  mountain  air  and  bright  society 
would  be  beneficial,  as  her  nervous  system  was  obviously 
breaking  down  under  the  severe  strain  of  the  hard  work 
imposed  upon  her  by  that  most  exacting  of  task-mistresses, 
Lady  Belfort.  When  this  remark  was  made  they  were  all 
together  in  the  garden,  and  poor  tortured  Ray  shot  an  appre- 
hensive glance  towards  her  ladyship.  But  O'Brien  had 
taken  care  that  the  latter  at  the  moment  was  beyond  hearing 
distance,  and  there  were  only  Laurie  and  Eric  to  laugh  at  the 
young  girl's  blushing  confusion.  To  Ray's  great  delight, 
however,  Eric  next  suggested  that  Laurie  and  he  would 
also  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  heather-clad  Ben  Nevis,  so  Mr. 
Galbraith  was  asked  there  and  then  to  extend  his  fatherly 
guardianship  to  the  larger  party.  My  lady  looked  surprised, 
but  without  much  pressure  acquiesced  in  the  plan.  Thus 
Ray  went  north  with  the  very  necessary  provision  of  a  dear 
friend  to  whom  she  could  whisper  her  tender  confidences, 
and  Galbraith  with  the  comradeship  for  mountain-climbing 
and  trout-fishing  expeditions  which  the  two  arch-conspirators, 
Laurie  and  O'Brien,  had  deemed  to  be  kindly  and  wise. 
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There  was  yet  another  temporary  withdrawal  from 
Culben.  Dr.  Eraser  had  put  forward  the  proposal  of  a 
medical  partnership  with  Dr.  O'Brien.  He  was  getting 
well  advanced  in  years,  said  the  elder  practitioner,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  further-ofF  country 
work,  O'Brien,  it  was  urged,  had  led  a  roaming  life  long 
enough,  and  should  now  settle  down  ;  moreover,  he  had 
already  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  practice — as  locum 
tenens  first  and  "  a  bit  of  a  poacher "  later  on.  Both 
laughed  at  this  last  sally,  and  in  the  result  O'Brien  was 
carried  off  to  his  colleague's  home  for  a  few  days,  during 
which  business  points  might  be  discussed  and  the  terms  of 
alliance  arranged. 

So  Lady  Belfort  was  left  all  alone  at  Culben. 

Dr.  Eraser's  house  lay  a  little  beyond  the  village,  not  far 
from  the  railway  station,  where  the  newspapers  from  the 
south  arrived  each  afternoon.  O'Brien  adopted  the  custom 
of  going  to  the  platform  to  await  the  mail,  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  though  his  jovial  face  made  no  revelation,  he  was 
consumed  with  anxiety  on  account  of  George  Belfort.  He 
had  practical  experience  of  the  difficult  country  in  which  the 
soldier  was  operating,  he  understood  the  special  risks  that 
were  being  run,  away  from  the  main  field  of  operations  and 
among  roving  bands  of  beaten  and  desperate  men,  he  had 
had  a  bitter  taste  of  the  snares  and  pitfalls  prepared  for  the 
unwary,  and  he  distrusted  George's  dashing  gallantry 
and  chivalrous  disregard  of  personal  danger.  And  not  only 
did  he  love  the  young  laird  well,  but  during  these  recent 
days  of  companionship  with  Galbraith  he  had  come  to 
know  Ray,  and  had  fairly  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the 
little  maid's  winsome  beauty,  her  sweet  disposition,  the 
merry  gaiety  of  heart  lurking  beneath  demure  and  dainty 
modesty  that  was  as  unconscious  as  it  was  irresistibly 
captivating.     So  the  impulsive  Irishman  was   already   the 
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humble  admirer  and  devoted  ally  of  the  future  Queen  of 
Culben.  It  seemed  to  be  his  mission  to  fight  the  domestic 
battles  of  others  ;  and  before  he  retired  from  the  fray  and 
lapsed  into  the  humdrum  life  of  a  country  doctor,  he  was 
resolved  to  strike  one  more  blow  for  love  and  romance. 
Thus  the  anxiety  that  possessed  him  was  not  only  on  account 
of  George,  but  lest  there  should  be  a  broken  heart  in  the 
Old  Tower  as  well  as  broken  hearts  at  the  Hall,  were 
anything  untoward  to  happen  to  the  brave  young  laird  of 
Culben. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  his  visit  to  Dr.  Fraser  when 
O'Brien  stood  on  the  station  platform,  and  opened  the 
bundle  of  newspapers  that  had  been  dropped  from  the  express 
already  rumbling  away  into  the  northward  distance.  He 
knew  exactly  where  to  open  his  Scotsman^  he  knew  exactly 
what  to  expect  when  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  solid  patch 
of  big  headlines.  And  his  heart  stood  still  as  he  read  : 
**  Fierce  Fight  in  the  Drakensberg  Range.  Heavy  Casualties 
on  both  Sides.  A  Boer  Commander  Killed."  Then  he  went 
on  through  the  brief  official  telegram — a  few  lines  merely, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  solid  headings,  which  latter, 
however,  were  not  too  conspicuously  black  for  the  heavy 
sorrow  in  his  heart.  Yes  ;  it  was  George's  regiment  that 
had  been  engaged  :  Roodeschoon  himself  was  the  enemy's 
leader  who  had  fallen  ;  British  losses — three  officers,  fifty- 
four  rank  and  file  killed  :  two  officers,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  rank  and  file  wounded  ;  and  then — oh,  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion  ! — "  Details  of  casualties  will 
follow." 

With  terrible  foreboding  in  his  heart,  O'Brien  let  the 
paper  hang  down  by  his  side  while  he  reflected  for  a  minute. 
Almost  the  last  words  he  had  heard  George  utter  were  a 
personal  vow  of  vengeance  against  that  dead  desperado. 
There  had  been  cruel  work  in  the  combat ;  the  tale  of 
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killed  on  the  British  side  was  in  shockingly  high  proportion 
to  the  wounded  ;  no  fewer  than  five  officers  had  gone 
down.  O'Brien  could  not  but  fear  the  worst  ;  and  he 
groaned  aloud. 

He  looked  up  at  the  white  dial  of  the  station  clock. 
"I  can  just  do  it,"  he  murmured,  as  he  dashed  through  the 
booking-office.  In  less  than  a  couple  of  minutes  he  was 
in  Dr.  Fraser's  stable  yard,  had  wheeled  out  a  gig,  and  was 
busy  with  his  own  hands  in  harnessing  between  its  shafts 
the  best  and  freshest  of  the  three  horses  standing  in  the 
stalls.  Then  a  few  moments  later  he  was  spinning  on  his 
way  to  the  Hall.  The  newspaper  was  stuffed  into  his  pocket ; 
he  would  be  the  first  to  carry  the  grave  intelligence  to  Lady 
Belfort,  for  yonder  was  the  groom  for  the  Culben  mail-bag 
only  now  coming  into  sight  along  the  road. 

There  was  not  much  attempt  at  breaking  the  news  to 
her  ladyship  ;  time  would  not  permit  of  delicate  parley,  and 
the  doctor's  own  face  pretty  well  told  the  nature  of  the  tale 
before  he  could  open  his  lips  in  explanation. 

When  she  had  read  the  cruel  paragraph,  Lady  Belfort 
sank  into  a  chair. 

"  You  must  hope  for  the  best,  my  lady,"  said  O'Brien, 
with  the  bravest  smile  he  could  command.  "  There  is  no 
need  to  despair  yet.  I  am  driving  straight  back  to  the 
railway.  There  is  just  time  to  catch  the  south  express  by 
making  for  the  junction.  I'll  be  at  the  War  Office  by 
nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall  keep  you  fully 
informed  by  telegraph." 

He  had  turned  to  go,  but  she  started  to  her  feet,  and  her 
look  detained  him.  She  was  pale,  but  tearless  and  perfectly 
calm. 

"  Stay,  Dr.  O'Brien.  One  moment,  please.  I  will 
come  with  you  to  London." 

"  There  is  no  time,"  he  protested,  with  a  glance  at  the 
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clock  on  the  mantel-shelf.     "  I  can  only  catch  my  train  if 
I  start  at  once." 

"  Give  me  one  minute,  and  I  shall  be  with  you  at  the 
front  door  ; "  and  before  he  could  speak  another  word,  she 
had  sped  swiftly  from  the  room. 

He  looked  at  his  hunter-watch  grimly,  and  he  kept  it 
open  in  his  hand  as  he  moved  across  the  hall.  He  waited 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  grimly  still.  But  there  were  ten 
seconds  to  spare  when  my  lady  gave  him  her  hand  that  he 
might  help  her  into  the  gig.  She  carried  no  luggage  except 
what  might  have  been  in  the  pockets  of  the  dust  cloak 
thrown  over  her  shoulders. 

"  By  the  Lord,  she  is  real  grit !  "  was  O'Brien's  thought, 
as  he  flicked  the  mare's  flank  and  the  trap  flashed  down  the 
avenue. 

They  reached  the  junction  just  five  minutes  ahead  of 
the  train.  He  found  an  empty  compartment,  but  when 
they  had  taken  their  seats  and  were  on  their  way  for  the 
south,  she  spoke  scarcely  a  word.  At  Perth  he  procured  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  some  biscuits,  a  rug,  and  a  pillow ;  and 
he  left  her  to  herself,  in  the  hope,  if  not  with  the  expecta- 
tion, that  she  would  sleep.  Through  the  night  he  smoked 
cigars  in  the  compartment  next  door. 

When  they  reached  the  War  Office,  there  was  already 
a  crowd  in  the  room  where  the  bulletins  of  casualties  were 
being  posted — weeping  women,  pale,  silent  men,  even 
children  with  drawn,  anxious  faces  sent  to  bring  home  the 
news.  He  left  her  on  the  outskirts  of  the  throng,  while 
he  himself  struggled  towards  the  board.  Five  minutes  later 
he  was  again  by  her  side. 

"  Only  wounded,  thank  God,"  he  murmured. 
"  Severely  or  dangerously  ?  " 

He  looked  her  in  the  eyes,  and  he  could  but  speak  the 
truth. 
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"  Dangerously." 

She  never  flinched  ;  her  very  calmness  frightened  him. 

"  But  cheer  up,  Lady  Belfort,"  he  said,  sturdily.  "  While 
there  is  life  there  is  hope.  The  Cape  boat  sails  to-morrov^^ 
morning — special  train  from  Waterloo  at  nine  o'clock.  I 
go  out,  of  course." 

"  And  I  come  too." 

Again  he  looked  her  in  the  eyes,  and  he  read  there  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind,  that  all  her  plans  were  already 
determined, 

"  Will  you  come  and  help  me  buy  some  things,  Dr. 
O'Brien  ? "  she  said  gently,  touching  his  hand. 

He  had  no  argument  to  oppose.  "  Certainly,"  he  said. 
"  But  we'll  telegraph  to  Eric  and  to  Dr.  Eraser  first." 

Then  together  they  left  the  building,  and  O'Brien's 
heart  was  murmuring  again  :  "  By  the  Lord,  she  is  grit — 
grit  to  the  backbone  ;  a  true  mother  of  brave  men." 
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It  was  a  grey  afternoon  in  November,  but  a  glint  of  sun- 
shine had  stolen  through  the  clouds,  and  was  shining  full  on 
a  Union-Castle  liner  sweeping  majestically  up  Southampton 
Water  on  the  last  lap  of  her  long  northward  voyage. 
"  Home  at  last  1  "  were  the  words  that  were  passing  along 
the  crowded  deck,  and  all  hearts  were  beating  high  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  throbbing  engines. 

In  one  corner,  stretched  at  his  ease  on  a  long  chair,  was 
Sir  George  Belfort,  sun-browned  and  happy,  and  looking 
in  perfect  health,  although  the  crutches  by  his  side  told  that, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  he  was  a  cripple.  Standing 
close  by,  with  a  hand  resting  lightly  on  her  son's  shoulder  as 
she  gazed  shorewards,  was  his  mother,  also  tanned  a  little 
by  the  sun  of  the  tropics  and  the  ocean  breezes,  but  still 
the  same  delicate  dainty  figure  from  the  porcelain  vase  as 
we  saw  her  at  the  opening  of  our  story.  At  a  little  distance 
the  broad  shoulders  of  Dr.  O'Brien  were  "  holding  up  a 
deck-house,"  as  he  himself  might  have  phrased  it,  while,  in 
attitude  that  was  thoroughly  lazy  but  with  eyes  that  were 
ever  alert  and  dancing,  he  watched  the  animated  faces 
around  him. 

"  Can't  you  prop  me  up,  old   chap  ? "  asked  George, 
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pathetically,  from  his  low-down  seat  among  encompassing 
skirts  and  coat-tails. 

"Presently,  my  boy,  presently.  You  can't  keep  so 
long  on  a  perch,  that  we  need  be  in  any  hurry  to  put  you 
there." 

"  Eric  and  Laurie  are  sure  to  be  on  the  quay,"  remarked 
Lady  Belfort. 

O'Brien  could  have  added  a  third  name,  but  he  smiled 
knowingly  down  on  George  and  kept  silent. 

From  the  very  first  days  of  their  reunion  in  South  Africa 
there  had  been  the  fullest  confidence  between  George  and 
O'Brien  in  regard  to  Ray  Galbraith,  but  the  engagement 
was  still  a  secret  so  far  as  Lady  Belfort  was  concerned. 
This  was  at  O'Brien's  prompting,  for  the  wounded  young 
soldier  would  have  blurted  out  the  truth  long  ago  to 
his  mother  had  not  his  friend  been  firm  in  counselling 
prudence. 

"  Don't  be  a  precipitate  fool,  Culben.  Wait  until  you 
can  take  the  lassie  in  your  arms  right  before  her,  and  then 
you'll  be  able  to  defy  the  very  divil."  Such  had  been  the 
burden  of  the  Irishman's  advice,  in  terms  not  too  free  from 
an  ambiguous  compliment  to  her  ladyship. 

But  as  time  had  worn  on  O'Brien  had  watched  a 
remarkable  change  come  over  Lady  Belfort.  In  South 
Africa  she  had  seen  not  only  much  sorrow  and  suffering, 
but  much  love  and  patience  and  self-denying  heroism  as 
well.  She  had  learned  that  even  the  horrors  of  war  may  be 
redeemed  by  the  noble  traits  of  character  it  develops.  She 
had  begun  to  appreciate  the  true  worth  of  friendship,  the 
priceless  value  of  affectionate  home  ties  as  compared  with 
the  hollow  vanity  of  social  ambition,  the  falseness  and  glitter 
of  the  fashionable  world.  In  a  word,  she  had  parted  com- 
pany from  several  of  her  old  and  cherished  ideals,  as  many  an 
intimate  conversation  with  the  doctor  revealed.     For  the 
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big  rollicking  Irishman  had  now  grown  to  be,  not  the  barely 
tolerated  interloper,  but  the  trusted  and  well-beloved  friend 
to  whom  my  lady  came  for  counsel  and  on  whose  unerring 
wisdom  she  relied. 

It  was  some  time  since  O'Brien  had  gained  the  firm 
assurance  that  the  mother  would  never  again  interfere  in  the 
love  affairs  of  her  sons.  Eric  had  gone  against  her  will,  but 
she  spoke  of  him  now  only  with  pride  and  tenderness  ;  even 
George,  over  whom  her  influence  had  been  paramount, 
had  refused  to  be  driven,  and  it  was  abundantly  clear  that 
his  choice  in  the  future  would  be  left  unfettered.  Still 
the  doctor  had  held  to  his  first  view  of  prudent  waiting  ; 
the  dramatic  announcement  that  the  modest  little  maid 
of  the  Tower  was  to  be  the  future  mistress  of  lordly 
Culben  would  be  best  deferred  until  Ray's  sweet  face 
was  there  to  make  its  own  plea  for  kindly,  motherly 
welcome. 

But  O'Brien  was  only  too  willing  that  not  one  unnecessary 
day  should  delay  the  lover's  avowal.  So  when  a  telegram 
had  been  sent  to  Eric  from  Madeira  notifying  the  date  of 
the  steamer's  probable  arrival  at  Southampton,  the  doctor, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  its  despatch,  had  added  the 
words  :  "  Bring  Ray  also  " — this  with  the  full  connivance  of 
George,  but  quite  unknown  to  his  mother. 

Hence  the  exchange  now  of  those  meaning  glances 
between  the  laird  and  the  doctor,  and  George's  reiterated  and 
still  more  plaintive  appeal — 

"  Come  on,  O'Brien  ;  put  me  on  my  pins,  like  a  good 
fellow." 

This  time  the  request  was  granted  ;  and  soon  George, 
on  one  crutch  and  with  his  friend's  arm  around  his  waist, 
was  leaning  against  the  deck-house. 

"  There's  Eric  ! "  he  cried. 

"  And  Miss  Hampton,"  added  the  doctor. 
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"And,   dear   me,   the   little    Galbraith  girl  as 
exclaimed  her  ladyship  in  great  amazement,  her  gold-rimmed 
eyeglasses  adjusted  for  a  second  look. 

"  Culben  has  certainly  turned  up  in  force,"  commented 
O'Brien,  with  a  gleeful  grin. 

Then  he  held  George  so  that  the  latter  could  wave  his 
crutch  by  way  of  a  responsive  signal  of  recognition. 

After  a  little  interval  the  great  ship  had  moored,  and  the 
friends  of  the  passengers  were  trooping  aboard.  O'Brien 
had  set  the  laird  down  on  the  edge  of  his  chair — firmly 
placed  in  preparation  for  all  emergencies. 

Lady  Belfort  held  out  her  arms,  first  for  Eric,  then  for 
Laurie  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  observant  doctor  noted  that 
her  greeting  was  from  the  heart.  Next  she  turned  round  to 
shake  hands  with  Laurie's  friend.  But,  lo  and  behold  !  it 
was  to  find  Ray,  blushing,  faintly  and  prettily  protesting,  but 
radiantly  happy  all  the  same,  pulled  down  and  nestling  on 
George's  breast. 

The  flash  of  instant  comprehension  came  into  Lady 
Belfort's  eyes. 

"  I  think  I  begin  to  understand,"  she  said  sweetly  ;  and 
when  Ray  had  struggled  up,  timid  and  half  ready  to  cry, 
but  looking  the  fairest  little  blossom  of  a  flower  that  ever 
man's  rough  hand  had  shaken  on  its  stem,  my  lady  actually 
bent  forward  and  kissed  her  in  the  most  loving  way 
imaginable. 

A  minute  later  she  was  beaming  with  joy  on  the  young 
people,  holding  all  their  hands  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  her  own,  admitting  with  a  laughing  shake  of  her 
head  that  their  conspiracy  had  triumphed  and  that  she 
yielded  at  discretion.  Then  did  O'Brien  realize  to  the  full 
that  the  hand  of  God  had  indeed  touched  her  heart— that 
the  events  of  the  past  year  had  transformed  the  proud  and 
haughty  dame  of  high  degree,  that  by  some  subtle  alchemy 
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the  hard  iron  had  been  melted  out  of  her  soul,  leaving  only 
the  softer  metal,  the  pure  and  precious  gold. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you,  laird  ? "  whispered  the  Irishman, 
as  he  assisted  the  cripple  down  the  gangway.  "  Take  the 
maid  to  your  heart,  I  said,  right  under  her  nose.  And  it 
was  in  foine  style  you  did  it  too  !  Bedad,  if  the  Boers 
have  given  you  a  stiff  leg,  it's  supple  enough  they've  left 
you  in  the  arms  !  Ah,  you  divil,  would  you  pinch  the 
shoulders  of  the  very  man  who's  a-supporting  av  you  and 
helping  you  on  to  terra  firma  ?  " 

That  night  in  their  parlour  in  the  hotel  George  told  the 
tale  of  Roodeschoon's  last  stand.  The  desperado  had  pre- 
viously escaped  from  pursuit  that  had  closely  pressed  him  on 
three  separate  occasions.  But  at  last  he  had  been  fairly  cor- 
ralled in  a  little  valley,  both  the  exits  from  which  were 
securely  held  by  British  troops.  He  had  made  a  fierce 
effort  to  force  a  way  out,  and  it  was  the  deadly  shooting 
at  close  quarters  that  had  wrought  the  sad  havoc  among 
George's  men.  The  young  officer  himself  had  been  dropped 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  light  by  a  bullet  in  the  thigh. 
The  commando  was  practically  wiped  out,  for  the  outlaws 
had  fought  to  the  bitter  end.  Among  the  slain  was  their 
leader  Roodeschoon,  as  the  first  cable  had  told,  and  also  his 
lieutenant,  a  man  who  was  subsequently  identified  as  a 
released  prisoner  who  had  broken  his  oath  of  neutrality  and 
was  no  other  than  the  owner  of  Vanderreiden's  Farm, 
where  the  white  flag  plot  had  failed.  These  miscreants 
had  played  a  desperate  and  a  villainous  game,  but  at  last 
they  had  paid  for  it  with  their  lives.  George  and  Eric  and 
O'Brien,  all  three  of  them,  had  warm  tributes  of  praise 
for  brave  and  noble  Boers  who  had  fallen  honourably  in 
the  war ;  but  Roodeschoon's  following  had  been  the 
sweepings  of  the  veldt,  just  as  the  contingent  sent  out 
by  Jan  Maas  had  been  mostly  pickings  from  the  dust-bins 
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of  Paris.     For  such  human  rats  and  wolves  no  tears  needed 
to  be  shed. 


And  now  the  story  of  the  Belforts  of  Culben  is  well-nigh 
told.  Long  before  Christmas,  George  had  dispensed  with 
his  crutches,  and  was  moving  about  unaided,  limping  a  little 
still,  but  assured  that  he  would  soon  recover  the  full  use  of 
his  injured  limb.  During  the  last  week  of  the  old  year,  the 
joy  bells  rang  for  the  two  weddings,  and  right  proud  was 
Morayland  that  the  laird  had  found  a  Moray  lassie  for  his 
bride,  while  shrewdly  delighted  also  was  the  whole  country- 
side that  Laurie  Hampton's  "  siller  "  was  to  remain  in  the 
north,  even  though  the  young  lady  herself  was  not,  as  every 
one  had  expected,  to  be  Lady  Belfort  of  Culben. 

Eric  and  Laurie  have  bought  the  adjoining  estate  that 
formerly  belonged  to  McKessack  of  Braeside,  on  one  corner 
of  which  the  dairy  factory  had  been  built ;  and  the  dowager 
Lady  Belfort  pretty  well  divides  her  time  between  the 
homes  of  her  two  sons,  for  at  Eric's  there  is  a  baby  girl  who 
claims  her  attention,  while  at  Culben  a  sturdy  wee  boy 
crows  with  delight  in  Ray's  arms  when  grannie  comes  upon 
the  scene. 

The  creamery  is  working  well  —  bringing  an  extra 
revenue  to  the  laird,  and  additional  prosperity  to  the  farmers 
all  around.  And  Sir  George  is  contemplating  further  great 
improvements  on  his  lands  under  Eric's  enlightened  guidance 
and  with  the  snug  little  dowry  Ray  Galbraith  brought  to 
the  estate.  Yes,  a  snug  little  dowry  !  But  whence  it 
came  is  a  pledged  secret  between  Laurie  Hampton  and 
three  others — her  husband  Eric,  Mr.  Galbraith,  and  Dr. 
O'Brien. 

The  doctor  is  settled  at  Culben,  in  a  pretty  little  cottage 
just  below  the  Tower,  where  he  declares  himself  content 
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now,  after  a  goodly  spell  of  roaming  and  adventure,  to 
complete  his  allotted  span  of  years — "  marking  time  like  a 
kitchen  clock,"  he  jocularly  says.  His  presence  is  a  real 
comfort  to  all  the  poor  people  of  the  village,  vv^ho  have 
developed  quite  a  surprising  crop  of  aches  and  pains,  of 
coughs  and  short  breaths,  sick  headaches  and  poor  digestions, 
ever  since  the  pretext  of  an  ailment  gives  the  chance  of  a 
visit  from  the  genial  Irishman.  And  the  laughter  he  leaves 
behind  him,  as  he  himself  vv^ould  admit,  is  probably  more 
efficacious  for  good  than  his  plasters  or  his  pills. 

Galbraith  is  still  the  factor  of  Culben,  and  will  be  so  in 
all  human  likelihood  for  many  a  long  day  to  come.  He 
returned  from  StrathpefFer  a  new  man,  and  the  very  next 
morning  entered,  of  his  own  free  initiative,  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  O'Brien  whereby  a  certain  fixed  sum  is  paid 
quarterly  into  a  bank  account  held  in  their  joint  names  for 
some  particular  purpose  known  only  to  themselves.  The 
doctor  is  well  aware  that  the  full  amount  of  Eric's  loss  can 
never  be  made  up,  but  the  self-denial  involved  by  this 
periodical  act  of  partial  restitution  shows  the  true  spirit 
of  repentance,  and  has  not  only  helped  to  restore  Galbraith's 
self-respect,  but  to  plant  him  firmly  in  O'Brien's  esteem. 

So  the  Irishman  and  the  "  ould  Hielandman "  have 
thoroughly  fraternized.  They  are  cronies  of  the  first  water 
now  ;  and  not  a  week  but  they  are  together  at  least  a  couple 
of  evenings,  either  up  at  the  Tower  or  at  the  doctor's  cottage 
down  the  hill.  The  factor  takes  his  night-cap  tumbler  of 
toddy  like  a  man,  for  O'Brien  has  taught  him  the  difference 
between  use  and  abuse.  And  in  the  winter  nights  over  the 
fragrant  brew,  they  crack  many  a  yarn,  the  quiet  dry 
humour  of  the  Scot  responding  to  the  quick  sharp  wit  of 
the  Irishman. 

Occasionally   their   talk   is  of  recent  events,  as  when 
O'Brien  threatens  that  some  day  he  hopes  to  roll  "  that  little 
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spalpeen  Jan  Maas  "  in  the  gutter  of  Paris  or  of  Scheveningen, 
or  when  he  bewails  the  disloyalty  of  the  Irish  party  in 
Parliament  as  having  put  back  the  chances  of  Home  Rule 
by  a  hundred  years.  On  the  latter  topic  the  doctor  grows 
particularly  warm. 

"  Bedad,"  he  is  wont  to  say,  "  if  there  had  been  a  leader 
of  common  sense,  a  man  with  a  thimbleful  of  brains,  among 
the  whole  brood  of  them,  the  Irish  members  would  have 
been  cheering  the  Empire  like  mad  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons while  the  brave  Irish  boys  with  the  gun  were  fighting 
the  Empire's  battles  in  South  Africa.  If  there  had  been 
just  that  combination  of  true  patriotism,  faith  the  whole 
country  would  have  risen  with  delight  and  given  ould 
Ireland  anything  she  wanted.  Yes,  sir,  it's  Home  Rule 
would  have  been  granted  now  if  the  spirit  and  the  genius 
of  Dan  O'Connell  had  not  been  utterly  dead.  A  lost 
opportunity,  Galbraith,  a  lost  opportunity,  and  one  that  will 
never  come  back  again — never  again  at  all,  at  all,"  he  adds, 
with  a  mournful  shake  of  his  head  and  an  extra  squeeze  of 
the  lemon. 

It  was  not  until  early  spring  that  Eric  had  been  able  to 
make  the  promised  visit  to  Fecamp.  He  had,  of  course, 
long  before  written  to  Jules  Varou's  father,  communicating 
the  fact  of  his  son's  death.  But  he  had  yet  to  deliver  in 
person  the  last  message  of  love  the  dying  man  had  sent  to 
his  home. 

Laurie  was  with  her  husband  on  this  pilgrimage  to  the 
Norman  seaport,  for  ever  since  she  had  heard  the  story  of 
Gaston  Cabot  and  the  Belle  Marie,  and  of  Madame  Cabot's 
devoted  care  of  Eric  through  his  illness,  she  had  longed  to 
thank  the  honest,  kindly  fisher-folk  who  had  twice  saved 
her  dear  one,  and  to  whom  she  therefore  owed  all  her 
happiness. 
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The  visit  to  the  shipowner's  house  was  to  be  made 
first,  and  something  impelled  Eric  to  go  alone.  So  he  left 
Laurie  on  the  quayside  watching  with  keen  interest  the 
last  few  vessels  of  the  Newfoundland  fleet  getting  ready  to 
put  to  sea,  while  he  himself  stepped  along  to  the  house  of 
Monsieur  Varou  in  the  adjoining  narrow  thoroughfare. 

The  Frenchman  received  his  visitor  alone — neither  wife 
nor  daughter  was  summoned  to  share  in  the  interview,  and 
the  other  sons,  as  Eric  had  learned  at  the  hotel,  had  already 
sailed  for  the  Banks.  Monsieur  Varou  was  a  short,  clean- 
shaven man,  broad  of  shoulder,  but  pale  and  somewhat 
fragile-looking  in  his  old  age.  The  hands  that  had  been 
roughened  by  the  rude  toil  of  a  sailor  had  long  since  been 
bleached  white,  and  the  bourgeois  wore  the  correct  frock  coat 
and  white  cravat  of  his  caste.  Yet  he  looked  the  ouvrier 
still — as  Eric  reflected,  it  was  poor  Jules  who  had  marked 
the  next  stage  of  family  evolution. 

Monsieur  Varou  bowed  gravely,  and  gave  courteous 
greeting,  but  he  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands.  He  listened 
in  silence  to  Eric's  story — a  short  story,  for  the  narrator  said 
nothing  about  the  white  flag  treachery  at  Vanderreiden's 
Farm,  recounting  simply  how  the  place  had  been  surprised 
and  shelled,  and  Jules  buried  beneath  the  fallen  rafters. 
Eric  knew  quite  well  that  if  he  had  told  the  full  tale,  if  he 
had  allowed  even  one  trickle  of  the  cold  stream  of  truth  to 
drop  on  the  red-hot  prejudices  of  the  man  before  him,  there 
would  have  been  an  explosion  ;  the  plain  facts  would  have 
been  instantly  denounced  as  another  lying  invention  of  the 
perfidious  English.  So  he  was  content  to  relate  the  story  of 
Jules  Varou's  death  in  part  only. 

"  So  that  is  how  he  died,"  said  Monsieur  Varou,  sorrow- 
fully, yet  with  a  ring  of  sternness  in  his  voice,  when  Eric 
had  delivered  the  final  message  that  had  been  confided  to 
him  in  the  hospital  tent  on  the  veldt. 
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"  Yes  ;  almost  his  last  words  were  words  of  love 
home." 

"  He  died  at  the  hands  of  the  English." 
"  By  the  chance  of  war,  Monsieur  Varou." 
"And   you   say  he  never  took   an   active  part  in   the 
fighting  ? " 

"  Never,  thank  God  ;  Jules  was  true  and  faithful  to  the 
noble  Red  Cross  badge  he  wore." 

"  Do  you  know  my  one  regret,  monsieur  ? " 

"  I  can  guess  it,"  replied  Eric  ;  for  he  read  the  fierce 
hate  in  the  man's  quivering  face. 

"  Yes ;  I  would  have  rejoiced  had  my  son  only  met  his 
death  while  fighting  against  your  accursed  countrymen. 
Then  he  would  have  died,  not  for  the  brave  Boers  only,  but 
for  France." 

Eric  bowed,  and  without  another  word  he  left  the 
room. 

He  did  not  choose  to  spoil  Laurie's  simple  delight  in  the 
strange  scenes  around  her  by  any  full  recital  for  the  present 
of  his  interview  with  the  shipowner.  He  joined  his  wife 
for  a  few  minutes  in  watching  the  warping  out  of  a  vessel 
through  the  narrow  dock  gates,  and  then  he  bade  her  come 
with  him  to  the  cottage  of  the  Cabots.  At  mention  of 
the  name  all  other  interests  were  instantly  forgotten  by 
Laurie.  She  took  his  arm,  her  face  radiant  with  anticipated 
pleasure. 

When  they  were  yet  fifty  yards  away  Eric  could  see  the 
tall  upright  figure  of  Gaston  at  his  doorway.  The  man  was 
already  looking  at  them,  and  shading  his  eyes.  ^1 

"  Ma  foiy  Louise  ! "  they  heard  him  call  out  as  they  drew 
near.     "  It  is  our  Englishman." 

Then  the  little  russet  face  of  madame  came  peeping  int^. 
the  street.  W 

"  Ah^    Dieu  !     Dieu   de  bonte  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
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stepped  back  into  the  kitchen  with  arms  outstretched  to 
receive  him  ;  "  it  is  our  Englishman,  the  angel  that  «ame  to 
our  home."  And  with  tears  of  joy  she  presented  her  cheeks 
to  be  kissed,  and  gave  back  her  little  pecking  kisses  in 
return. 

There  was  not  a  smile  on  Gaston's  mahogany  counte- 
nance while  he  shook  hands,  but  when  Laurie  glanced  up  and 
met  the  calm  gaze  of  his  steel-blue  eyes  she  saw  in  a  flash 
of  revelation  the  infinite  tenderness,  the  simple  manly  faith 
and  courage,  of  the  soul  that  dwelt  behind  these  immobile 
features.  On  her  own  flushed  face  there  was  the  eager 
gratitude  of  the  little  child,  heartfelt  and  unrestrained,  as 
she  poured  forth  her  fervent  thanks  to  the  captain  of  the 
Belle  Marie. 

Then  she  turned  to  madame,  who  was  rattling  away 
volubly,  doing  the  talking  for  a  whole  household  and  a 
whole  boat's  crew  as  well. 

"  And  m'sieu  is  married  ?  Of  course,  that  is  why  he 
looks  so  well.  And  Madame  Belfort  !  Ah,  but  she  is 
pretty,  she  is  indeed  pretty.  And  there,  I  declare  I  recog- 
nize too  the  mam'zelle  whose  picture  m'sieu  wore  around 
his  neck  when  he  lay  ill  upstairs.  Yes,  you  will  let  me 
kiss  you,  my  dear,  for  I  loved  your  husband  as  a  son.  He 
came  to  us  from  the  sea,  sent  by  the  good  God,  so  that  we 
should  have  remembrance  in  our  old  age  of  the  brave  lad 
the  sea  had  taken  from  us  long  years  ago.  Oh,  we  don't 
weep  for  him  now,  madame.  God  has  been  very  good  ; 
Louis  would  have  been  a  great  joy  for  us,  it  is  true,  but 
then  we  must  think  of  him.  Life  is  a  hard  path  to  tread, 
and  God  is  kind  to  those  He  takes  that  He  may  save  their 
feet  from  being  cut  upon  the  stones.  But  when  Gaston 
carried  in  m'sieu  that  day,  I  just  felt  as  if  the  blessed  Virgin 
had  sent  me  back  my  own  son.  And  he  was  a  son  to  us  ; 
ah,  madame,  he  was  the  best  of  sons.     Never  a  day  but  we 
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speak  of  him,  and  bless  him,  and  remember  him  in  our 
prayers.  And  the  farewell  banquet  he  gave,  here,  in  this 
very  kitchen  !  Oh,  the  roasted  chicken,  and  the  asparagus, 
and  the  omelette  aux  confitures^  each  dish  finer  than  the 
last  ;  then  the  vv^ines — four  different  wines,  think  of  it, 
madame  ;  and  the  cafe  a  la  fine  Champagne  I  La,  la  ! 
Gaston  and  I  have  gone  over  the  menu  a  hundred  times 
since.  And  there,  let  me  tell  you,  m'sieu,  while  I  re- 
member. Our  real  golden  wedding  day  came  round  in 
December  ;  and  what,  think  you,  did  we  do  ?  Ah,  m'sieu 
will  never  guess.  Well,  we  fasted,  Gaston  and  I — fasted,  I 
assure  you,  all  that  day,  and  thankfully,  because  we  had 
already  had  the  real  feast — the  dinner  we  shared  with  you. 
But  there,  I  am  letting  you  stand  all  this  time.  Gaston, 
you  good-for-nothing,  put  the  coffee-pot  on  the  fire  !  But, 
no,  madame  will  prefer  tea,  of  course,  for  she  is  English  ; 
and  we  have  still  the  tea  that  m'sieu  left  behind — here,  in 
this  little  canister  ;  and  there  in  the  centre  of  the  mantel- 
shelf is  the  brown  teapot  he  himself  bought ;  yes,  we  keep 
it  always  there,  it  shines  down  on  me  all  day  long.  But  I 
never  thought  to  use  it  again  ;  and  for  madame  too  as  well 
as  for  m'sieu  !  This  is  indeed  a  happy  day — another  happy 
day.  But  there,  there,  madame  is  crying.  Why  should 
she  cry  ?  Of  course  we  loved  him  ;  it  was  he  that  made 
us  love  him.  Now  that's  better,  there  comes  the  sunshine 
through  the  tears.  No,  no  ;  you  mustn't  sob  like  that,  my 
dear.  Gaston,  stupid,  can't  you  see  that  m'sieu  wants  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  garden  ? " 

When  Eric  stood  in  the  garden,  a  paved  courtyard  the 
width  of  the  house  and  a  couple  of  yards  in  depth,  with  six 
pots  of  geraniums  in  the  centre  to  glorify  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  old  oars,  nets,  barrels,  and  other  nautical  odd- 
ments, he  looked  at  Gaston  Cabot  with  a  smile — a  trembling 
smile,  for  the  tears  were  very  near  his  own  eyes. 
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*'  Ah,  my  wife,  m'sieu,"  said  Gaston,  apologetically. 
"  Yes,  she  is  a  little  quick.  But  I  know  you  will  forgive 
her.  She  has  a  heart  of  gold."  And  for  once  the  imper- 
turbable face  relaxed  ;  for  in  the  light  that  momentarily 
irradiated  it  there  flashed  the  full  glory  of  love. 

"  You  do  not  need  to  tell  me  that,  Gaston,  my  friend," 
murmured  Eric,  as  yet  once  again  he  wrung  the  old 
fisherman's  hand. 


THE    END 
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